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INTRODUCTION 

It is nearly two hundred years since Samuel Johnson wrote 
the following words in a letter to a friend: Is there a 

man, sir, now 

eleeance as Goldsmith?' I am disposed to re-onentate-^that 
challenging 'now' of Dr. Johnson's, and thus to bring his 
inquiry up to date, basing my assertion on the proof positive 
of the several hundred pages of golden and mellifluous prose 

that follow this Introduction. ^ i,i 

Johnson’s opinion was no casual remark. Of all Gold¬ 
smith's large circle of acquaintance, he knew hirn best, an 
appreciated him best, both as man and writer. On another 
occasion he described him as ' a man of such variety of power 
and such felicity of performance that he always seemed to 
do that best which he was doing; a man who had the art of 
being minute without tediousness, and general without con¬ 
fusion; whose language was copious without exuberance, 
exact without constraint, and easy without weakness^ 

Macaulay, that magnificent png-whig, was forced to cor¬ 
roborate Johnson’s evidence, making certain qualifications in 
the matter of the vagabond's credentials. ‘For accurate 
research,' he says, 'or grave disquisition. Goldsmith was not 
well qualified by nature or by education. He knew nothing 
accurately; his reading had been desultory; nor had b 
meditated deeply on what he had read.' And he is forced t 
conclude that while ‘there have been many greater writers 
perhaps no miter has been more uniformly agreeable . 

It would be amusing to collect further specimens of praise 
oSered to this rathe r slov enly flautist. They would unite in 
emphasizing the eas^ a^eeableh^SS,Elegance, an a o er 
generously emollient qualities of Goldsmith s prose. I should 
. W to go farmer, and p^hto'ut how quickly these very elusive 
quahties appeared in full bland ness m ^pldsmith s work. They 
, are not usuaUy'ffii^eriH''^ffira^^i^has been practising the 
craft of letters for a great many years. Youth is do^atic andj 
given to tragic contest; inexperience is laborious and tortuous.l 
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It is nearly two hundred years since Samuel Johnson wrote 
the foUowing words in a letter to a fnend: I® there a 
man, sir, now who can pen an essay with such ease and 

elegance as Goldsmith ? ’ I his 

challenging ‘now’ of Dr. Johnson^s, and thus to brmg his 

inquiry up to date, basing my assertion on the proof positive 

of the several hundred pages of golden and mellifluous prose 

that foUow this Introduction. 

Johnson’s opinion was no casual.Of all Gold¬ 
smith's large circle of acquaintance, he knew ^ 

appreciated him best, both as man and writer. On another 
occasion he described him as 'a man of such variety of power 
and such feUcity of performance that he always seemed to 
do that best which he was doing; a man who had the art of 
being minute without tediousness, and general without con¬ 
fusion; whose language was copious without exuberance, 
exact without constraint, and easy without weakness. 

Macaulay, that magnificent prig-whig, was forced to cor¬ 
roborate Johnson's evidence, making certain qualifications m 
the matter of the vagabond's credentials. For accurate 
research.' he says, ‘or grave disquisiUon. Goldsmith was not 
well qualified by nature or by education. He knew nothing 
accurately; his reading had been desultory; nor had h. 
meditated deeply on what he had read.’ And he is forced t< 
conclude that while 'there have been many greater wnten 
perhaps no writer has been more uniformly agreeable . 

It would be amusing to collect further specimens of praise 
^ofiered to this rathe r, slove nly flautis^ They would nmte in 
{emphasizing the eas^”agreeaDieuesb. elegance, and aU other 
generously emollient quaUties of Goldsmith s prose. 1 should 
Uke to go farffier. and poinfout how quickly thep very elusive 
quaUties appeared in full blandness in^ ldsmith s work. They 
are not usually mastered until a m^uhas been practising the 
cVaft of letters for a great many years. Youth is do^atic andj 
given to tragic contest; inexperience is laborious and tortuous.j 
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But young, and inexperienced. Goldsmith wrote The Bee, and 

The Citizen of the World. One might almost say that he took 

up his pen for the first time to compose these essays, having 

despaired of becoming a lawyer, an apothecary, a bookseller’s 

hack, and a schoolmaster. But these essays show no sign of 

the apprentice s hand. They never betray that formidable 

leamedness so dear to the undergraduate who is making his 

condescending bow in a provincial paper. They never force 

us to run to the dictionary, nor confuse us with dazzling 

quotations. They have that artful artlessness, that suave 

happy simplicity, of the daily middle-leaders \%Titten by a 

jaded, disillusioned, heart-broken, leather-skinned journalist 

who has been at the trade for twelve hours a day during 
forty years. ® 

How then, did Goldsmith acquire this quick professional 
excellence? After fooling around Europe with a flute and a 
complete set of irresponsibilities, he returned to England at 
the age of twenty-eight, three years after his Continental 
counterpart and exemplar, the Abb«5 Provost, had become 
respectable and revised Manon Lescant, the story of his own 
youthful vagabondage. In wandering from one university to 
another through Holland, Holgium, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, Goldsmith had found his flute to be a means of liveli¬ 
hood, enabling him to travel between his debating matches. 

as any wandering scholar during 
the Middle Ages. But returning to England, even to the 

c vi ized England of the eighteenth century, he found the air 
f ’is Lr ^ the initial frosts of a puritanical industrialism. 

work for liinfvLr 

P ‘•'“t ’><= attempted his various expedients 

Perhaps the most incongruous of them all was his effort to 
become a schoolmaster. Kindly, whimsical, vain tacBess 
and inclined to a self-torturing buffoonery, he wa^ the lii 
person in the world to be given over to the m^cUeL ta 

Browning was bo;n. G^JLmdh murt^Lv'eTvei'Tnd ta^n 

“■^Lf'hZan^rtac^ ^ 

But here again he found that English cu;tom°s had chlnS: 
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The patron of letters was no more. It remained for him to 
become a pioneer, along with his august monitor Dr. Johnson, 
in the effort to make literature exist—at least as a livelihood— 
without patrons. And for once he succeeded. Certainly he 
had the example of Addison and Steele before him; and 
we have his own acknowledgment of his indebtedness to the 
former. But where Addison gave gracefulness, Goldsmith 
added warmth and spontaneity; where Addison was urbane. 
Goldsmith was also cosmopolitan. That warmth, that 
spontaneity, that travelled and world-allusive friendliness, 
attracted a class of readers which was to develop into a public 
whose increasing mountain of pennies should fill the gap left 
by the defection of the cultured patrons, who had vanished 
before the advance of the newly-rich, barbarian Indian 
nabobs. Johnson and Goldsmith were practically the first! 
journalists who lived by their pens without cadging in the J 
anterooms of aristocrats. Johnson, as a gesture indicating 
the inauguration of the new regime, wrote his famous letter to 
Lord Chesterfield. Goldsmith did not even bother to dis¬ 
claim the old procedure. With pent-roof upper-lip protruding 
(perhaps from an excess of flute-blowing) he ambled like a 
tragi-comic clown straight into the Grub Street ring, and 
made his d^but as a professional entertainer paid on the spot 
from the gate-money. 

What enabled him to take this revolutionary step so easily 
and unconsciously ? Obviously the first cause was his singular 
experience in acquiring a technique of vagabondage. For 
your perfect journalist is a complete vagabond. He must be 
inured to domestic discomfort, irregular hours, uncertain pay. 
He must, as Lord Northcliffe said, be ready to go at a moment's 
notice to Mexico, equipped with a handbag, a writing block, 
and a pen—or even without the handbag. He must wear 
family ties lightly or not at all. His vanity must be im¬ 
pervious to the irksomeness of anonymity. He must be 
able to say something about everything, and everything about 
something, and he must be acquiescent when his copy is cut 
by an editor who is ignorant of and uninterested in the subject 
concerned. Goldsmith was such a vagabond. His boyish 
fecklessness, together with poverty, dragged him early from 
t£e fanu^^roots. For the most formative years of his early 
manhood, he wandered over the more civilized parts of Europe, 
responsible only for himself,—and throwing even that re¬ 
sponsibility over his shoulder every time he took the road. 

* 902 
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A man of his disposition could afford this moral extravagance. 
He was one of those people who can blandly fall into sins that 
a greater man would have to commit deliberately, and in the 
commission break a rigid character. In this matter, Gold¬ 
smith again was like the Abb6 Prdvost, that angelic forger 
and fornicator. Miss Helen Waddell, who is so intimate with 
the eighteenth century, has already remarked the similarity. 
'To understand Goldsmith.’ she says, ‘is to understand 
Prdvost. There is the same extreme susceptibility to good¬ 
ness, the same angelic simplicity, the same complete incon¬ 
sequence.' The likeness between these two men is significant, 
as I shall show in a moment. 

Fortified by these qualities. Goldsmith was able to tackle 
any subject with gaiety and lightheartedness, as every 
journalist should. He would write a history of the world, or 
fof the fauna thereof. Or he would restrict himself to a history 
of Mecklenburg, or a poetical epistle about a haunch of 
venison. He would write a 'Series of Transactions and 
Authentic Testimonials respecting the supposed Cock-Lane 
Ghost,’ or a 'Life of Richard Nash, of Bath, Esquire*. And 

we know what else he could write, when in poetic or dramatic 
mood. 


Obviously so double-jointed a versatility must have been 

largely,.aiigmentcd by his adventures as a traveller. We have 

to consider also the style in which he clothed so various a 

content. During the period when that style was forming, he 

was in immediate contact with French authors and their work. 

He may have attended the later years of Cr(Jbillon. who died 

SIX years after Goldsmith returned to England. No doubt 

he was to be found in the opposite camp of Voltaire, picking 

up tricks of the controversial methods. And from Voltaire 

It was a stone*s-throw to Diderot, who had much to impart in 

the art of occasional writing. It is all largely conjectural, but 

I find myself guided, by my ear for the cadence of a prose 

paragraph, to picture Goldsmith in association with many of 

the great figures who during the eighteenth century widened 

and deepened French prose, that superb vehicle of human 
reason and fantasy. 

And most musically do I associate him with Provost. We 
have already noted the similarity of character between the 
two men. For many years I have always—without know- 
ledge; purely by ear-connected Manon Lesoaui. and The 
Vicar of \\ aheficld. I he f^To books ate ITTe same colour. They 
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ring with the same tone (that very essential quality in litera¬ 
ture, equivalent to character in life). I was gratified, therefore, 
when at the time Miss Waddell published her translation of the 
1731 version of Afanon Lescaui, the late Robert Garnett, a 
fine French scholar, showed me an anonymous translation of 
that same version published in England a few years before the 
appearance of The Vicar of Wakefield, The evidence of style 
pointed with some emphasis to the probability that this 
translation was by Goldsmith; one which had been forgotten, 
so that until Miss Waddell’s beautiful translation appeared, 
this tale had been known in England only as the Abb6 Provost 
revised it in 1753. In this nice literary problem there is 
certainly a field for exploration by some student seeking a 
theme for a thesis for a doctorate. 

What I now want to emphasize, however, is the importation 
of French cadence and fluidity of prose formation which Gold-A 
smith brought into English. Compare one of his essays with \ 
those of Johnson in The Rambler, or even in The Idler, and \ 
see the difference in ease and familiarity. Compare it with \ 
Addison, and still you will be impressed with the increase | 
of flexibility, the coUoquiality. Those qualities Goldsmith / 
brought from France, as a bee brings pollen from a flower; j 
and he added them permanently to English 

The essays in this volume are a fair specimen of Goldsmith's 
early prose. The Citizen of the World, in taking the form of a 
series of letters by ‘ a Chinese Philosopher. Residing in Ixmdon, 
to his Friends in the East*, is an obvious imitation of Montes¬ 
quieu, who began his literary career similarly with Les 
Lettres Persanes, a device for commenting with requisite 
detachment about morals and customs in Europe. The 
temper of The Citizen of the World, as also that of The Bee, 
which makes up the rest of this volume, is best portrayed by 
a quotation which reveals both Goldsmith's conscious aim 

and unconscious achievement: 

'Homer finely imagines his deity turning away with horror 
from the prospect of a field of battle, and seeking tranquillity 
among a nation noted for peace and simplicity. Happy, could 
any effort of mine, but for a moment, repress that savage 
pleasure some men find in the daily accounts of human misery I 
How gladly would I lead them from scenes of blood and 
altercation, to prospects of innocence and ease, where every 
breeze breathes health, and every sound is but the echo of 
tra^nquililty 
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And like Pr6vost. he proceeds to exude this spirit of benevor 
lence and true love, true charity, as it manifests itseif in the 
slums and brothels, the prisons and taverns, amongst the 
most degraded and disreputable members of human society. 
It is a noble, a Christ-like achievement; utterly unrespectable 
(as that word has been mostly misused). No wonder that 
Johnson should have said of this gentle creature: 'Let not his 
frailties be remembered. He was a very great man’. So I 
conclude, as I began, this introduction, with words by the 
man who knew Goldsmith most intimately, and loved him 
most shrewdly. 

^ 934 * Richard Church. 


The following is a list of Oliver Goldsmith’s works (1728- 

1774); 

Memoir^ of a Protestant condemned to the Gallej’s of Franco for his 
Religion (translaUon), 2 vols., 1758; Enquiry into the Present State of 
Polite Learning in Europe, 1759; The I 3 ce. being Essays on the Most 
Interesting SubjecU (eight numbers of a weekly periodical), 1759; History 
of Mccklcuburgh, 1762; The Mystery Revealed, containing a Series of 
fransaclions and Authentic Testimonials respecting the supposed Cock- 

Phn^ of the World, or Letters from a Chinese 

Philosopher Residing in London to his briends in the East (from the Public 

*762; Life of Richard Nash, of Bath, Esquire, 

kli Z ^ Letters from a Nobleman to his 

* f*' rravellcr, 1765; Essays, 1765; The Vicar of Wake¬ 

field, a tale supposed to be written by himself, 2 vols., 1766* The Good- 
d Man, a Comedy, 1768; The Roman History, from the foundation 
of the City of Rome to the destruction of the W^tem Empire a vols 

hy the Author, 1772; The Deserted ViUage, 1770: The 
Life of I homas Parnell, compiled from original papers and inemoirs i77o- 
Life of Henry St. John. Lord Viscount BolingWoke. 1770” The^isto?; 
of EngKvid from the Earliest Times to the Death of S?rge 11 4 volT 

iPiV *774 ; Threnodia Augustalis, sacred to the memory 

of Her Rova M)r*hnr>ec _'-*v-v 4 tuc memory 


State to the Death of Alexander the Grc«it 2 vok 177 a * Ah ♦k 

Earth and Animated Nature. 8 vols 77. • Th^ 

Wor^i.T8"■ T”"' odiui„‘?,fGoTd 

Goldsmith contributed to the Monthly Kn'inr CrUiry,! t 

l^ aga^mt. Busy Body, Public Ud^e,. U,!,,: 

U'estintnster Mapoxinr .in<i ...i w_ . ^ \~aay s Magastne^ 
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etc., oth ed., 1767; and his trans. include Formey’s Concise History of 
Philosophy, 1766; Scarron’s Comic Romance, 1775 - An abndged edition 
of Plutarch’s Lives was undertaken by him in collaboration with Joseph 
Collver, 1762: The Grumbler, an adaption of Bnieys and Palaprat s Le 
Grondeur, was performed once at Covent Garden in 1773 » 
by the author. Some New Essays were issued m 1927, edited by 

The miscellaneous works of Goldsmith (containing his Essays and 
Poems) were published in i 775 . 1792, and in 1801 with the Percy Memoir; 
Poems and Plays, 1777 ; Poetical and Dramatic Works, i7«o. 

Among later editions are those by Prior, 4 vols., 1837; Curmm^am, 
4 vols., 1854; J. F. Waller, 1864, etc.; J. W. M. Gibbs, 1884-6; the Globe 
Edition. 1869. Many smaller collections have been publ^bed. 

The complete Poetical Works were edited by Austin Dobson (Oxford 

^^he°^icM°of Wakefield has appeared in innumerable editions, has been 
frequently Ulustrated, and translated into nearly every European language. 

A bibliography of Goldsmith’s works appears in Seven XVIII Century 
Bibliographies, by I. A. Williams, 1924. 

Life: The life known as the ‘ Percy Memoir’ (see above), 1801, and later 
editions; by James Prior, 1837; John Forster, Life and Adventures of 
OUver Goldsmith, 1848, 1854. 1855. 1903; Washington Irving (founded on 
two previous biographies), with selections, 1844, 1849, 1850; W. 
(English Men of Letters), 1878; Austin Dobson (Great Wnters), x888, 
1899; Macaulay (Encyclopeedia Britannica), ed. H. B. Cottenll, 1904, and 
published in Blackie’s English Classics, 1901; Oliver Goldsmith (Cameo 
Classics, No. 4), 1905. See also The History and Sources of Percy s 
Memoir of Goldsmith, by K. C. Balderston, 1926. 
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THE EDITOR’S PREFACE ^ 


The schoolmen had formerly a very exact way of computing 
the abilities of their Saints or authors. Escobar, for instance, 
was said to have learning as five, genius as four, and gravity 
as seven. Caramuel was greater than he. His learning was as 
eight, his genius as six, and his gravity as thirteen. Were I to 
estimate the merits of our Chinese Philosopher by the same scale, 
I would not hesitate to state his genius still higher; but as to 
his learning and gravity, these I think might safely be marked 
as nine hundred and ninety-nine, within one degree of absolute 
frigidity. 

Yet upon his first appearance here, many were angry not to 
find him as ignorant as a Tripoline ambassador, or an Envoy 
from Mujac. They were surprised to find a man born so far 
from London, that school of prudence and wisdom, endued even 
with a moderate capacity. They expressed the same surprise 
at his knowledge that the Chinese do at ours. How comes it, 
said they, that the Europeans, so remote from China, think with 
so much justice and ‘precisig^ 'i They have never read our books, 
they scarcely know even our letters, and yet they talk and reason 
just as we do^ The truth is, the Chinese and we are pretty 
much alike. Different degrees of refinement, and not of dis¬ 
tance, mark the distinctions among mankind. Savages of the 
most opposite climates, have all but one character of improvi¬ 
dence and rapacity; and tutored nations, however separate, make 
use of the very same methods to procure refined enjoyment. 

The distinctions of polite nations are few; but such as are 
peculiar to the Chinese, appear in every page of the following 
correspondence. The 4uet^pb$^r&.jand allusions are all drawn 
from the East. Their formality our author carefully preserves. 
Many of their favourite tenets in morals are illustrated. The 
Chinese are always concise, so is he. Simple, so is he. The 
Chinese are grave and sententious, so is he. But in one par¬ 
ticular, the resemblance is peculiarly striking: the Chinese are 
often dull; and so is he. Nor has my assistance been wanting. 

^ [i.e. Goldsmith’s Preface.] • Le Comte, Vol. I, p. 2x0. 
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We are told in an old romance of a certain knight errant and his 
horse who contracted an intimate friendship. The horse most 
usually bore the knight, but, in cases of extraordinary dispatch, 
the knight returned the favour, and carried his horse. Thus in 
the intimacy between my author and me, he has usually given 
me a lift of his Eastern sublimity, and I have sometimes given 
him a return of my colloquial ease. 

Yet it appears strange in this season of panegyric, w hen scarce 
an author passes unpraised either by his fnends or himself, 
that such merit as our Philosopher’s should be forgotten. While 
the^ epithets of ingenious, copious, elaborate, and refined, are 
lavished among the mob, like medals at a coronation, the lucky 
prizes fall on every side, but not one on him. I could on this 
occasion make myself melancholy, by considering the capricious¬ 
ness of public taste, or the mutability of fortune; but during 
this fit of morality, lest my reader should sleep, I ’ll take a nap 
myself, and when I awake tell him my dream. 

I imagined the Thames was frozen over, and I stood by its 
side. Several booths were erected upon the ice, and I was told 
by one of the spectators, that Fashion Fair was going to begin, 
He added, that every author who would carry his works there, 
might probably find a very good reception. I was resolved 
however to observe the humours of the place in safety from the 
shore, sensible that ice was at best precarious, and having been 
always a little cowardly in my sleep. 

Several of my acquaintance seemed much more hardy than 

I, and went over the ice with intrepidity. Some carried their 

works to the fair on sledges, some on carts, and those which were 

more voluminous were conveyed in waggons. Their temerity 

astonished me. I knew their cargoes were heavy, and expected 

every moment they would have gone to the bottom. They all 

entered the fair, however, in safety, and each soon after returned 

to my great surprise, highly satisfied with his entertainment, and 
the bargains he had brought away. 

The success of such numbers at last began to operate upon 
me. If these, cried I, meet with favour and safety, some luck 
may, perhaps, for once attend the unfortunate. I am resolved 

iumituro. fripiH'ry, and fire¬ 
works of China, have long been fashionably bought up. I'll 

tiy the fair with a small cargo of Chinese morality. If the 

thev rLTi yiUatfi^ur taste, I ’ll try how far 

they can help to improve our understanding. But as others 

have driven into the market in waggons, I ’ll cauUously begin 
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by venturing with a wheel-barrow. Thus resolved, I baled up 
my goods and fairly ventured; when, upon just entering the 
fair, I fancied the ice that had supported an hundred waggons 
before, cracked under me, and wheel-barrow and all went to 
the bottom. 

Upon awaking from my reverie, with the fright, I cannot 
help wishing that the pains taken in giving this correspondence 
an English dress, had been employed in contriving new political 
systems, or new plots for farces. I might then have taken my 
station in the world, either as a poet or a philosopher, and made 
one in those little societies where men club to raise each other’s 
reputation. But at present I belong to no particular class. 
I resemble one of those solitary animals, that has been forced 
from its forest to gratify human curiosity. My earliest wish 
was to escape unheeded through life; but I have been set up for 
half-pence, to fret and scamper at the end of my chain. Tho* 
none are injured by my rage, I am naturally too savage to court 
any friends by fawning; too obstinate to be taught new tricks; 
and too improvident to mind what may happen: I amj^p^l^se^ 
though not contented. Too indolent for intrigue, and too 
timid to push for favour, I am^-^ut wFat signifies what am I. 

^EXnls Kal av tvx^, ^idya \aip€T€’ rov Xifiev* €dpov, 

Ovhev €fiol X* vfjiip' 7Tai^€r€ tou ? fier* e/xe 
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LETTERS FROM A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 
TO HIS FRIENDS IN THE EAST 

LETTER I_ To Mr. ♦ * * *, Merchant in London. 

Amsterdam. 

Yours of the 13th instant, covering two bills, one on_^Mes^srs. 

value £285, duly came to hand, the former of ^ , 

honour, but the other has been trifled with, and I am afra d 

will be returned protested. , . , 

The bearer of this is my friend, therefore e ^np sifrnai 
He is a native of Honan in China, and one 

services when he was a mandarin^ Kp v,n<; learned 

By frequently conversing with the English there, h 

the language, though he is entirely a stranger o 
and custor^s. I am told he is a philosopher, I am sure he is an 
honest man; that to you will be his best recommendation, next 
to the consideration of his being the friend of, bir, 


if * 


LETTER W.—tond. From Lien Chi Aliangi to 

Merchant in Amsterdam. 

Friend of my Heart, i, - ij e 

May the wings of peace rest upon thy dwelling and ^ 

conscience preserve thee froyn vice and misery: for a y 
accept my gratitude and esteem, the only tri u , ? . 

philosophic wanderer can retuirn; sure fortune is • 

make me unhappy, when she gives others a power o ^ f 
their friendship by actions, and leaves me only words to expre 

the sincerity of mine. .. , . , 

I am perfectly sensible of the deli^cy wit ^ 
endeavour to lessen your own merit and my obliga / ^ 

calling your late instances of friendship only a return 
favours, you would induce me to impute to your jus ic 

I owe to your generosity. . . 

The se^ces I did you at Canton, justice, humanity, and my 
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office bade me perform; those you have done me since my arrival 
at Amsterdam, no laws obliged you to, no justice required, even 
half your favours would have been greater than my most 
sanguine expectations. 

The sum of money therefore which you privately conveyed 
into my baggage, when I was leaving Holland, and which I was 
ignorant of till my arrival in London, I must beg leave to return. 
You have been bred a merchant, and I a scholar; you con¬ 
sequently love money better than 1 . You can find pleasure in 
superfluity, I am perfectly content with what is sufficient; 
take therefore what is yours, it may give you some pleasure, 
even though you have no occasion to use it; my happiness it 
cannot improve, for I have already all that I want. 

My passage by sea from Rotterdam to England, was more 
painful to me than all the joumies I ever made on land. I have 


traversed the immeasurable wilds of Mogul Tartary; felt all the 
rigours of Siberian skies; I have had my repose an hundred 
times disturbed by invading savages, and have seen without 
shrinking the desert sands rise like a troubled ocean all around 
me; against these calamities I was armed with resolution; but 
in my passage to England, though nothing occurred that gave 
the mariners any uneasiness, to one who was never at sea before, 
all was a subject of astonishment and terror. To find the land 
disappear, to see our ship mount the waves swift as an arrow 
from the Tartar bow, to hear the wind howling through the 
cordage, to feel a sickness which depresses even the spirits of 
the brave; these were unexpected distresses, and consequently 
assaulted me unprepared to receive them. 

You men of Europe think nothing of a voyage by sea. With 
us of China, a man who has been from sight of land is re^^rded 
upon his return with admiration. I have known some provinces 
where there is not even a name for the ocean. What a strange 
people therefore am I got amongst, who have founded an empire 
on this unstable clement, who build cities upon billows that rise 
higher than the mountains of Tipartala, and make the deep 
more formidable than the wildest tempest. 

Such accounts as these, I must confess, were my first motives 
for seeing England. These induced me to undertake a journey 
of seven hundred painful days, in order to examine its opulence, 
buildings, pts, sciences, and manufactures on the spot. Judge 
hen my disappointment on entering London, to see no sims of 
that opulence so much talked of abroad; wherever I turn I am 
presented with a gloomy solemnity in the houses, tlie streets 
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and the inhabitants; none of that beautiful gilding which makes 
a principal ornament in Chinese architecture. The struts of 
Nankin are sometimes strewed with gold leaf; very different 
are those of London: in the midst of their pavements, a great 
lazy puddle moves muddily along; heavy laden machines with 
wheels of unwieldy thickness crowd up every passage; so that 
a stranger, instead of finding time for observation, is often 
happy if he has time to escape from being crushed to pieces. 

The houses borrow very few ornaments from architecture; 
their chief decoration seems to be a palt^ piece of painting, 
hung out at their doors or windows, at once a proof of their 
indigence and vanity. Their vanity, in each having one of 
those pictures exposed to public view; and their indigence, in 
being unable to get them better painted. In this respect, the 
fancy of their painters is also deplorable. Could you believe 
it? I have seen five black lions and three blue boars in less 
than the circuit of half a mile; and yet you know that animals 
of these colours are no where to be found except in the wild 
imaginations of Europe. 

From these circumstances in their buildings, and from the 
dismal looks of the inhabitants, I am induced to conclude that 
the nation is actually poor; and that like the Persians, they make 
a splendid figure every where but at home. The proverb of 
Xixofou, is that a man’s riches may be seen in his eyes; if we 
judge of the English by this rule, there is not a poorer nation 
under the sun. 

I have been here but two days, so will not be hasty in my 
decisions; such letters as I shall write to Fipsihi in Moscow, I beg 
you ’ll endeavour to forward with all diligence; I shall send them 
open, in order that you may take copies or translations, as you 
are equally versed in the Dutch and Chinese languages. Dear 
friend, think of my absence with regret, as I sincerely regret 
yours; even while I write, I lament our separation. Farewell. 


LETTER III.—From Lien Chi Aliangi, to the care of Fipsihi, 
resident in Moscow; to be forwarded by the Russian caravan 
to Funi Hoam, first President of the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin in China. 

Think not, O thou guide of my youth, that absence can impair 
my respect, or interposing trackless deserts blot your reverend 
figure from my memory. The farther I travel I feel the pain of 
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^separation with stronger force; those ties that bind me to my 
native country, and you, are still unbroken. By every remove, 

I only drag a greater length of chain. 

Could I find ought worth transmitting from so remote a 
region as this to which I have wandered, I should gladly send it; 
but instead of this, you must be contented with a renewal of 
my former professions, and an imperfect account of a people 
with whom I am as yet but superficially acquainted. The 
remarks of a man who has been but three days in the country 
can only be those obvious circumstances which force themselves 
upon the imagination: I consider myself here as a newly created 
Being introduced into a new world; every object strikes with 
wonder and surprise. The imagination still unsated, seems the 
only active principle of the mind. The most trifling occurrences 
give pleasure, dll Jlic gloss-of novelty is worn a way. When I 
have ceased to wonder, I may possibly grow wise; I may 
then call the reasoning principle to my aid, and compare those 
objects with each other, which were before examined without 
reflection. 

Behold me then in London, gazing at the strangers, and they 
at me; it seems they find somewhat absurd in my figure; and 
had I been never from home it is possible I might find an infinite 
fund of ridicule in theirs; but by long travelling I am taught 
to laugh at folly alone, and to find nothing truly ridiculous but 
villainy and vice. 

When I had just quitted my native country, and crossed the 
Chinese wall, I fancied every deviation from the customs and 
manners of China was a departing from nature: I smiled at the 
blue lips and red foreheads of the Tonguese; and could hardly 
contain when I saw the Daures dress with their heads with 
horns. The Ostiacs powdered with red earth; and the Calmuck 
beauties tricked out in all the finery of sheep skin appeared 
highly ridiculous; but I soon perceived that the ridicule lay not 
in them but in me; that I falsely condemned others of absurdity, 
because tliey happened to differ from a standard originally 
founded in prejudice and partiality. 

I find no pleasure therefore in taxing the English with 
departing from nature in their external appearance, which is 
all I yet know of their character; it is possible they only endea¬ 
vour to improve her simple plan, since every extravagance in 
dress proceeds from a desire of becoming more beautiful than 
nature made us; and this is so harmless a vanity that I not 
only pardon but approve it: A desire to be more excellent than 
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others is what actually makes us so, and as thousands find a 
livelihood in society by such appetities, none but the ignorant 

inveigh against them. i 

You are not insensible, most reverend Fum Hoam, what 
numberless trades, even among the Chinese, subsist by the 
harmless pride of each other. Your nose-borers, feet-swathers, 
tooth-stainers, eye-brow pluckers, would all want bread, should 
their neighbours want vanity. These vanities, however, employ 
much fewer hands in China than in England; and a fine gentle¬ 
man, or a fine lady, here dressed up to the fashion, seems scarcely 
to have a single limb that does not suffer some distortions 
from art. 

To make a fine gentleman, several trades are required, but 
chiefly a barber: you have undoubtedly heard of the Jewish 
champion, whose strength lay in his hair: one would think that 
the English were for placing all wisdom there: To appear wise, 
nothing more is requisite here than for a man to borrow hair 
from the heads of all his neighbours, and clap it like a bush on 
his own: the distributors of law and physic stick on such 
quantities, that it is almost impossible, even in idea to 
distinguish between the head and the hair. 

Those whom I have been now describing, affect the gravity 
of the lion: those I am going to describe more resemble the 
pert vivacity of smaller animals. The barber, who is still master 
of the ceremonies, cuts their hair close to the crown; and then 
with a composition of meal and hog’s lard, plasters the whole 
in such a manner, as to make it impossible to distinguish whether 
the patient wears a cap or a plaster; but to make the picture 
more perfectly striking, conceive the tail of some beast, a grey¬ 
hound’s tail, or a pig’s tail for instance, appended to the back 
of the head, and reaching down to that place where tails in other, 
animals are generally seen to begin; thus betailed and be-' 
powdered, the man of taste fancies he improves in beauty, 
dresses up his hard-featured face in smiles, and attempts to 
look hideously tender. Thus equipped, he is qualified to make 
love, and hopes for success more from the powder on the outside 
of his head, than the sentiments within. 

Yet when I consider what sort of a creature the fine lady is, 
to whom he is supposed to pay his addresses, it is not strange 
to find him thus equipped in order to please. She is herself 
every whit as fond of powder, and tails, and hog’s lard as he: 
to speak my secret sentiments, most reverend Fum, the ladies 
here are horridly ugly; I can hardly endure the sight of them; 
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they no way resemble the beauties of China: the Europeans 
have a quite different idea of beauty from us; when I reflect 
on the*small footed perfections of an Eastern beauty, how 
is it possible I should have eyes for a woman whose feet are 
ten inches long. I shall never forget the beauties of my native 
city of Nanfew. How very broad their faces; how very short 
their noses; how veiy little their eyes; how very thin their lips; 
how very black their teeth; the snow on the tops of Bao is not 
fairer than their cheeks; and their eye-brows are small as the 
line by the pencil of Quamsi. Here a lady with such per¬ 
fections would be frightful; Dutch and Chinese beauties indeed 
have some resemblance, but English women are entirely 
different; red cheeks, big eyes, and teeth of a most odious 
whiteness, are not only seen here, but wished for; and then 
they have such masculine feet, as actually serve some for 
walking! 

Yet uncivil as nature has been, they seem resolved to outdo 
her in unkindness; they use white powder, blue powder, and 
black powder for their hair, and a red powder for the face on 
some particular occasions. 

They like to have the face of various colours, as among the 
Tartars of Koreki, frequently sticking on, with spittle, little 
black patches on every part of it, except on the tip of the nose, 
which I have never seen with a patch. You ’ll have a better 
idea of their manner of placing these spots, when I have finished 
a map of an English face patched up to the fashion, which shall 
shortly be sent to increase your curious collection of paintings, 
medals, and monsters. 

j But what surprises more than all the rest, is, what I have 
/just now been credibly informed by one of this country; ‘Most 
/ladies here, says he, have two faces; one face to sleep in, and 
; another to show in company: the first is generally reserved for 
i the husband and family at home, the other put on to please 
' strangers abroad; the family face is often indifferent enough, 

. but the out-door one looks something better; this is always made 
at the toilet, where the looking-glass and toad-eater sit in 
council, and settle the complexion of the day.’ 

I can’t ascertain the truth of this remark; however, it is 
actually certain, that they wear more clothes within doors 
than without; and I have seen a lady who seemed to shudder at a 
breeze in her own apartment, appear half naked in the streets. 
Farewell. 
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LETTER IV.— the same. 

The English seem as silent as the Japanese, yet vainer than the 
inhabitants of Siam. Upon my arrival I attributed that reserve 
to modesty, which I now find has its origin in pride. Con¬ 
descend to address them first, and you are sure of their acqua^t- \ 
ance; stoop to flattery, and you conciliate their friendship and 
esteem. They bear hunger, cold, fatigue, and all the miseries 
of life without shrinking; danger only calls forth their fortitude;., 
they even exult in calamity; but contempt is what they cannot . 1, 
bear. An Englishman fears contempt more than death; he T 
often flies to death as a refuge from its pressure; and dies when ,j 
he fancies the world has ceased to esteem him. 

Pride seems the source not only of their national vices, but 
of their national virtues also. An Englishman is taught to love 
his king as his friend, but to .acknowledge no other master than 
the laws which himself has contributed to enact. He despises 
those nations, who, that one may be free, are all content to be 
slaves; who first lift a tyrant into terror, and then shrink under 
his power as if delegated from heaven. Liberty is echoed in all 
their assemblies, and thousands might be found ready to offer 
up their lives for the sound, though perhaps not one of all the 
number understands its meaning. The lowest mechanic how¬ 
ever looks upon it as his duty to be a watchful guardian of his 
country’s freedom, and often uses a language that might seem 
haughty, even in the mouth of the great emperor who traces 
his ancestry to the moon. 

A few days ago, passing by one of their prisons, I could not 
avoid stopping, in order to listen to a dialogue.which I thought 
might afford me some entertainment. "'TTie conversation was 
carried on between a debtor through the grate of his prison, a 
porter, who has stopped to rest his burden, and a soldier at the 
window. The subject was upon a threatened invasion from 
France, and each seemed extremely anxious to rescue his 
country from the impending danger. ^For my part, cries the 
prisoner, the greatest of my apprehensions is for our freedom; if 
the French should conquer, what would become of English liberty. 
My dear Friends, liberty is the Efiglishman's prerogative; we must 
preserve that at the expense of our lives, of that the French shall 
never deprive us; it is not to be expected that men who are slaves 
themselves would preserve our freedom should they happen to 
conquer: Ay, slaves, cries the porter, they are all slaves, fit only 
to carry burdens every one of them. Before I would stoop 

B9»» 
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to slavery, may this be my poison (and he held the goblet in 
his hand) may this be my poison—hut I would sooner list for 
a soldier.’ 

The soldier taking the goblet from his friend, with much awe 
fervently cried out, It is not so much our liberties as our religion 
that would suffer by such a change. Ay, our religion, my lads. 
May the Deidl sink me into flames, (such was the solemnity of his 
adjuration) if the French shotdd come over, but our religion would 
be utterly undone. So saying, instead of a libation, he applied 
the goblet to his lips, and confirmed his sentiments with a 
ceremony of the most persevering devotion. 

In short, every man here pretends to be a politician; even 
the fair sex are sometimes found to mix the severity of national 
altercation, with the blandishments of love, and often become 
conquerors by more weapons of destruction than their eyes. 

This universal passion for politics is gratified by Daily 
Gazettes, as with us at China. But as in ours, the emperor 
endeavours to instruct his people, in theirs the people endeavour 
to instruct the administration. You must not, however, 
imagine, that they who compile these papers have any actual 
knowledge of the politics, or the government of a state; they only 
collect their materials from the oracle of some coffee-house, 
which oracle has himself gathered them the night before from 
a beau at a gaming-table, who has pillaged his knowledge from 
a great man’s porter, who had had his information from the 
great man’s gentleman, who has invented the whole story for 
his own amusement the night preceding. 

The English in general seem fonder of gaining the esteem than 
the love of those they converse with: this gives a formality.to 
their amusements; their gayest conversations have something 
too wise for innocent relaxation; though in company you are 
seldom disgusted with the absurdity of a fool, you are seldom 
lifted into rapture by those strokes of vivacity^ which give 
instant, though not permanent pleasure. ' 

\yi»at they want, however, in^aifet^^they make up in 
politeness. You smile at hearing mFprSfthe English for their 
politeness: you who have heard very different accounts from 
the niissionarics at Pekin, who have seen such a different 
behaviour in their merchants and seamen at home. But I must 
still repeat it, the English seem more polite than any of their 
neighbours; their great art in this respect lies in endeavouring, 
while they oblige, to lessen the force of the favour. Other 
countries are fond of obliging a stranger; but seem desirous 
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that he should be sensible of the obligation. The English confer 
their kindness with an appearance of indifference, and give 
away benefits with an air as if they despised them. 

Walking a few days ago between an English and Frenchman 
into the suburbs of the city, we were overtaken by a heavy 
shower of rain. I was unprepared; but they had each large 
coats, which defended them from what seemed to me a perfect 
inundation. The Englishman seeing me shrink frorn the weather 
accosted me thus: ^Psha, many what dost shrink at? herCy take this 
coat; I don’t want it; I find it no way useful to me; 1 had as liej 
be without it: The Frenchman began to shew his politeness in 
turn. ‘My dear friend/ cries he, ^why wont you oblige me by 
making use of my coat; you see how well it defends me from the 
rain; 1 should not choose to part with it to otherSy but to such a 
friend as you, 1 could even part with my skin to do him servtc^ 
From such minute instances^ as these, most reverend Fum 
Hoam, I am sensible you^agacity-^ill collect mstmction. ihe 
volume nature-ig:.. the~b Qok~of-knowledge^ and he becomes 
mostVise who makes the mosl judicicras ?rel?ction. Farewell. 


LETTER Y.—To the same. 

I HAVE already informed you of the singular passion of this 
nation for politics. An Englishman not satisfied with finding 
by his own prosperity the contending powers of Europe properly 
balanced, desires also to know the precise value of every wpght 
in either scale. To gratify this curiosity, a leaf of political 
instruction is served up every morning with tea. When our 
politician has feasted upon this, he repairs to a coffee-house, 
in order to ruminate upon what he has read, and increase his 
collection; from thence he proceeds to the^ ordinary, enquires 
what news, and treasuring up every acquisition there, hunts 
about all the evening in quest of more, and carefully adds it 
to the rest. Thus at night he retires home, full of.the important 
advices of the day. When lo! awaking next morning he 
the instructions of yesterday a collection of absurdity or palpable 
falsehood. This, one would think, a mortifying repulse in the 
pursuit of wisdom; yet our politician, no way discouraged, hunts 
on, in order to collect fresh materials, and in order to be again 
disappointed. 

I have often admired the commercial spirit which prevmls 
over Europe; have been surprised to see them carry on a traffic 
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with productions, that an Asiatic stranger would deem entirely 
useless. It is «i proverb in China, that an European suffers not 
even his spittle to be lost; the maxim, however, is not sufficiently 
strong; since they sell even their Lies to great advantage. 
Every nation drives a considerable trade in this commodity 
with their neighbours. 

An English dealer in this way, for instance, has only to ascend 
to his work-house, and manufacture a t^urbulent speech averred 
to be spoken in the senate; or a report supposed to be dropt 
at court; a piece of scandal that strikes at a popular mandarine; 
or a secret treaty between two neighbouring powers. \Mien 
finished, these goods are baled up, and consigned to a factor 
abroad, who sends in return two battles, three sieges, and a 

shrewd letter filled with dashes-, blanks and * ♦ * • 

of great importance. 

Thus you perceive that a single gazette is the joint manu¬ 
facture of Europe: and he who would peruse it with a philo¬ 
sophical eye might perceive in every paragraph something 
characteristic of the nation to which it belongs. A map does 
not exhibit a more distinct view of the boundaries and situation 
of every countiy, than its news does a picture of the genius, and 
the morals of its inhabitants. The superstition and erroneous 
'delicacy of Italy, the formality of Spain, the cruelty of Portu^, 
the fears of Austria, the confidence of Prussia, the levity of 
France, the avarice of Holland, the pride of England, the 
absurdity of Ireland, and the national partiality of Scotland, 
are all conspicuous in every page. 

But, perhaps, you may find more satisfaction in a real news 
paper, than in my description of one; I therefore send a speci¬ 
men, which may serve to exhibit the manner of their being 
written, and distinguish the characters of the various nations 
which arc united m its composition. 

Naples. We have lately dug up here a curious Etruscan 
monument broke in two m the raising. The characters are 
scarce visible; but Nugosi, the learned antiquarj', supposes it 
to have been erected in honour of Picus, a Latin King, as one 
of the lines niay be plainly distinguished to begin with a P. 
It IS hoped this discove^ will produce something valuable, 
as the hterati of our twelve academies are deeply engaged in 

p prior of St. Gilbert's, has gone to 

f s! r performed at the shrine 

of St. Gilbert; the devout begin to grow uneasy, and some begin 
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actually to fear that St. Gilbert has forsaken them with the 
reverend father. 

Lucca. The administrators of our serene republic, have 
frequent conferences upon the part they shall take in the present 
commotions of Europe. Some are for sending a body of their 
troops, consisting of one company of foot, and six horsemen, 
to make a diversion in favour of the empress queen; others are 
as strenuous asserters of the Prussian interest; what turn these 
debates may take, time only can discover. However, certain 
it is, we shall be able to bring into the field at the opening of 
the next campaign, seventy-five armed men, a commander m 

chief, and two drummers of great experience. 

Spain. Yesterday the new king shewed himself to his 
subjects, and after having staid half an hour in his balcon^y, 
retired to the royal apartment. The night concluded on this 
extraordinary occasion with illuminations, and other demonstra¬ 
tions of joy. ... j 1 j 

The queen is more beautiful than the rising sun, and rijpkoned 

one of the first wits in Europe: she had a glorious opportumty 
of displaying the readiness of her invention, and her skill in 
repartee lately at court. The duke of Lerma, coming up to her 
with a low bow and a smile, and presenting a nosegay set with 
diamonds. Madam, cries he, I am your ^mst obedient humble 
servant. Oh, Sir, replies the queen, without any prompter, or 
the least hesitation, 1 ’m very proud of the very great honour 
you do me. Upon which she made a low curtsy, and all the 
courtiers fell a laughing at the readiness and the smartness of 

her reply. . 

Lisbon. Yesterday we had an auto de fe, at which were 

burned three young women accused of heresy, one of them of 
exquisite beauty; two Jews, and an old woman, convicted of 
being a witch: One of the friars, who attended this last, reports, 
that he saw the devil fly out of her at the stake in the shape of a 
flame of fire. The populace behaved on this occasion with great 
good humour, joy, and sincere devotion. 

Our merciful Sovereign has been for some time past reco\^red 
of his fright: though so atrocious an attempt deserved to 
exterminate half the nation, yet he has been graciously pleased 
to spare the lives of his subjects, and not above five hundred 
have been broke upon the wheel, or otherwise executed upon 

this horrid occasion. ... ^ t 

Vienna. We have received certain advices that a party ot 

twenty thousand Austrians, having attacked a much superior 
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body of Prussians, put them all to flight, and took the rest 
prisoners of war. 

Berlin. We have received certain advices that a party of 
twenty thousand Prussians, having attacked a much superior 
body of Austrians, put them to flight, and took a great number 
of prisoners, witli their military chest, cannon, and baggage. 

Though we have not succeeded this campaign to our wishes; 
yet, when we think of him who commands us, we rest in security: 
while we sleep, our king is watchful for our safety. 

Paris. We shall soon strike a signal blow. We have 
seventeen flat-bottomed boats at Havre, The people are in 
excellent spirits, and our ministers make no difflculty in raising 
the supplies. 

We are all undone; the people are discontented to the last 
degree; the ministers are obliged to have recourse to the most 
rigorous methods to raise the expense of the war. 

Our distresses arc great; but madam Pompadour continues 
to supply our king, who is now growing old, with a fresh lady 
every night. His health, thank heaven, is still pretty well; 
nor is he in the least unfit, as was reported, for any kind of 
royal exercitation. He was so frighted at the a 0 air of Damien, 
that his physicians were apprehensive lest his reason should 
sufler, but that wretch’s tortures soon composed the kingly 
terrors of his breast. 

England. Wanted an usher to an academy. N.B. He must 
be able to read, (iress hair, and must have had the small pox. 

Dublin. We hear that there is a benevolent subscription 
on foot among the nobility and gentry of this kingdom, who are 
great patrons of merit, in order to assist Black and All Black, 
in his contest with the Padereen mare. 

^\ e hear from Germany that prince Ferdinand has gained a 
complete victorj", and taken twelve kettle drums, five standards, 
and four waggons of ammunition prisoners of war. 

Edinburgh. We are positive when we say that Saunders 
M'Gregor, who was lately executed for horse-stealing, is not a 
Scotchman, but born in Carrickfergus. Farewell. 

LETTER VI—Fum Iloam, first President of the Ceremonial 

Academy at Pektn, to Lten Chi Altangi, the discontented 
wanderer; by the way of Moscow. 

WiipnER sporting on the flowery banks of the river Irtis, or 
scaling the steepy mountains of Douchenour: whether traversing 
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the black deserts of Kobi, or giving lessons of ‘ 

savage inhabitants of Europe ;-in whatever county what 
ever climate, and whatever circumstances, all hail. May Tien, 
the universal soul, take you under his protection, and inspire 

continue to obstruct your happiness, and tear you from all th 

connexions that make life pleasing? How 

tinue to rove from climate to climate, circled by thousands 

aiid yet without a friend, feeling al the inconveniences of 

a crowd, and all the anxiety of being alone. 

I know you will reply, that the refined pleasure of growin^ 

everT^y wiser, is T sufficient recompence for every mcon- 
ven^nce ^ I know you will talk of the vulgar satisfaction of 

soliciting happiness from sensual 

enlarge upon the exquisite raptures of sentimental bbss Yet 
believe me, friend, you are deceived; all our pleasures, though 
seemingly never so remote from sense, derive their origin from 
some one of the senses. The most exquisite demonstration in 
mathematics, or the most pleasing disquisition in metaphysics, 
if it does not ultimately tend to increase sorne sensual satis¬ 
faction is delightful only to fools, or to men who have by long 
habit contracted a false idea of pleasure; and he who separates 
sensual and sentimental enjoyments, seeking happiness from 
mind alone, is in fact as wretched as the naked inhabitant of the 
forest, who places all happiness in the first, regardless of the 
latter There are two extremes in this respect; the savage who 
swallows down the draught of pleasure without staying to 
reflect on his happiness, and the sage who passeth the cup while 

he reflects on the conveniences of drinking. . ^ 

It is with a heart full of sorrow, my dear Altangi, that I must 
inform you that what the world calls happiness must now be 
yours no longer. Our great emperor’s displeasure at your leav¬ 
ing China, contrary to the rules of our 

irnmemorial custom of the empire, has produced the most 
terrible effects. Your wife, daughter, and the rest y 
family have been seized by his order, ^nd appropnated to to 
use; all except your son are now the peculiar ° 

who possesses aU; him I have hidden from the officers 
for this purpose; and even at the hazard of my life I ^ve cm 
cealed him. The youth seems ob^! 1 !TOely bent 
out, wherever you are; he is determined to face eve^ A ^ 
that opposes his pursuit. Though yet but fifteen, all his father 
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virtues and obstinacy sparkle in his eyes, and mark him as one 
destined to no mediocrity of fortune. 

You see, my dearest friend, what imprudence has brought 
thee to; from opulence, a tender family, surrounding friends, 
and your master’s esteem, it has reduced thee to want, persecu¬ 
tion ; and still worse, to our mighty monarch’s displeasure. 
^Vant of prudence is too frequently the want of virtue; nor is 
there on earth a more powerful advocate for vice than poverty. 
As I shall endeavour to guard thee from the one, so guard thy¬ 
self from the other; and still think of me with affection and 
esteem. Farewell. 

LEITER VII .—From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fitm Hoani, first 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

The Editor thiyxks proper to acquaint the reader that the greatest 
part of the following letter seems to him to be little more than a rhab^y 
of sentences borrowed from Confucius, the Chinese phUosopher, 

A WIFE, a daughter carried into captivity to expiate my offence, 
a son scarce yet arrived at maturity, resolving to encounter 
every danger in the pious pursuit of one who has undone him, 
these indeed arc circumstances of distress; tho’ my tears were 
more precious than the gems of Golconda, yet would they fall 
upon such an occasion. 

But I submit to the stroke of heaven, I hold the volume of 
Confucius in my hand, and as I read grow humble, and imtient, 
and wise. VVe should feel sorrow, says he, but not sink under 
Its oppression; the heart of a wise man should resemble a mirror, 
which reflects every object without being sullied by any. The 
wheel of fortune turns incessantly round?e«iRRib-, can say 
within himself I shall to-day be uppermost. We should hold 
tii? immutable mean that lies between insensibility and anguish: 
our attempts should be not to extinguish nature, but to repress 
It; not to stand unmoved at distress, but endeavour to turn 
every disaster to our own advantage. Our greatest glory is, 
not in never falling, but in rising every time we fall. 

I fancy myself at present, 0 thou reverejuUiisciplc of Tao. 
more than a match for all tliat can chief business 

of my life has been to procure wisdom, and the chief object of 
tliat wisdom was to be happy. ,My attendance on your lectures, 
my conferences with the missionaries of Europe, and all mv 
subsequent adventures upon quitting China, were calculated 
to increase the sphere of my happiness, not my curiosity. Let 
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European travellers cross seas and deserts merely to measure 
the height of a mountain, to describe the cataract of a river, or 
tell the commodities which every country may produce; mer¬ 
chants or geographers, perhaps, may find profit by such dis¬ 
coveries, but what advantage can accrue to a philosopher from 
such accounts, who is desirous of understanding the hurnan 
heart, who seeks to know the men of every country, who desires 
to discover those differences which result from climate, religion, 

education, prejudice, and partiality. 

I should think my time very ill bestowed, were the only 
fruits of my adventures to consist in being able to tell, that a 
tradesman of London lives in a house three times as high as 
that of our great Emperor; that the ladies wear longer clothes 
than the men, that the priests are dressed in colours which we 
are taught to detest, and that their soldiers wear scarlet, which 
is with us the symbol of peace and innocence. How many 
travellers are there, who confine their relations to such niinute 
and useless particulars! For one who enters into the genius of 
those nations with whom he has conversed, who discloses their 
morals, their opinions, the ideas which they entertain of religious 
worship, the intrigues of their ministers, and their skill in sciences, 
there are twenty, who only mention some idle particulars, which 
can be of no real use to a true philosopher. All their remarks 
tend, neither to make themselves nor others more happy; they 
no way contribute to control their passions, to bear adversity, 
to inspire true virtue, or raise a detestation of vice. 

! Men may be very learned, and yet very miserable; it is easy 
to be a deep geometrician, or a sublime astronomer, but very 
difficult to be a good man; I esteem, therefore, the traveller who 
instructs the heart, but despise him who only indulges the 
imagination; a man who leaves home to mend himself and others 
is a philosopher; but he who goes from country to country, 
guided by the blind impulse of curiosity, is only a vagabond. 
From Zerdusht down to him of Tyanea, I honour all those great 
names who endeavoured to unite the world by their travels; 
such men grew wiser as well as better, the farther they departed 
from home, and seemed like rivers, whose streams are not only 
increased, but refined, as they travel from their source. 

For my own part, my greatest glory is, that travelling has f 
not more steeled my constitution against all the vicissitudes of J 
climate, and all the depressions of fatigue, than it has my mmd f ■ 
against the accidents of fortune, or the accesses of despair.^ j 

Farewell. 

♦ b9w 
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LE'ITER VUl.—From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, first 
President oj the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

JIow insupportable! oh thou possessor of heavenly wisdom, 
'[would be this separation, this immeasurable distance from my 
.friend, were I not able thus to deli neate my heart upon paper, 
and to send thee daily a map orm^TriTtn^ 

I am every day better reconciled to the people among whom 
T reside, and begin to fancy that in time I shall find them more 
opulent, more charitable, and more hospitable than I at first 
imagined. I begin to learn somewhat of their manners and 
customs, and to see reasons for several deviations which they 
make from us, from whom all other nations derive their politeness 
as well as their original. 

In spite of taste, in spite of prejudice, I now begin to think 
their women tolerable; I can now look on a languishing blue eye 
witliout disgust, and pardon a set of teeth, even though whiter 
than ivory. 1 now begin to fancy there is no universal standard 
for beauty. The truth is, the manners of the ladies in this 
city are so very open, and so vastly engaging, that I am inclined 
to pass over the more glaring defects of,their persons, since 
compensated by the more solid, yet latent beauties of the mind; 
wimt though they want black teeth, or are deprived of the 
allurements of feet no bigger than their thumbs, yet still they 
have souls, my friend, such souls, so free, so pressing, so 
hospitable, and so engaging-1 have received more invita¬ 

tions in tlie streets of London from the sex in one night, 

than I have met with at Pekin in twelve revolutions of the 
moon. 

Eve^ evening as I return home from my usual solitary 
excursions, I am met by several of those well disposed daughters 
of hospitality, at different times and in different streets, richly 
dressed, and with minds not less noble than their appearance. 
You know that nature has indulged me with a person by no 
means agreeable; yet are they too generous to object to my 
homel^)^ appearance; they feel no repugnance at my broad face 
and flat nose; they perceive me to be tTstranger, and that 
alone is a suflicient recommendation. They even seem to think 
It their duty to do tlie honours of the country by every act of 
coinplaisance in their power. One takes me under the arm, 
and in a manner forces me along; another catches me round the 
neck, and desires to partake in this oftice of hospitality; while 
a third, kinder still, invites me to refresh my spirits with wine. 
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Wine is in England reserved only for the rich, yet here even 

wine is given away to the stranger 1 

A few nights ago, one of these generous creatures, dressed 
all in white, and flaunting like a meteor by my side, forcibly 
attended me home to my own apartment. She seemed charmed 
with the elegance of the furniture, and the convenience of my 
situation. And well indeed she might, for I have hired an apart¬ 
ment for not less than two shillings of their money every week. 
But her civility did not rest here; for at parting, being desirous 
to know the hour, and perceiving my watch out of order, she 
kindly took it to be repaired by a relation of her own, which 
you may imagine wdll save some expense, and she assures me 
that it will cost her nothing. I shall have it back in a few days 
when mended, and am preparing a proper speech expressive of 
my gratitude on the occasion: Celestial excellence, I intend to 
say, happy am I in having found out, after mayiy painful 
adventures, a land of innocence, and a people of humanity: 1 may 
rove into other climes, and converse with stations yet unknown, 
but ivhere shall 1 yneet a soul of such purity as that which resides 
in thy breast / Sure thou hast been nurtured by the bill of the 
Shin Shin, or sucked the breasts of the provident Gin Hiung. 
The melody of thy voice could rob the Chong Fou of her whelps, or 
inveigle the Boh that lives in the midst of the waters. Thy servant 
shall ever retain a sense of thy favour; and one day boast of thy 
virtue, sincerity, and truth, among the daughters of China. Adieu. 

LETTER IX.— To the same. 

I HAVE been deceived! she whom I fancied a daughter of 
Paradise has proved to be one of the infamous disciples of 
Han I I have lost a trifle, I have gained the consolation of having 
discovered a deceiver. I once more, therefore, relax into my 
former indifference with regard to the English ladies, they once 
more begin to appear disagreeable in my eyes: Thus is my whole 
time passed in forming conclusions which the next minute’s 
experience may probably destroy; the present moment becomes 
a comment on the past, and I improve rather in humility 
than wisdom. 

Their laws and religion forbid the English to keep more than 
one woman, I therefore concluded that prostitutes were banished 
from society; I was deceived; every man here keeps as many 
wives as he can maintain; the laws are cemented with blood, 
praised and disregarded. The very Chinese, whose religion 
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allows him two wives, takes not half the liberties of the English 
in this particular. Their laws may be compared to the books 
of the Sybils, they are held in great veneration, but seldom 
read, or seldomer understood; even those who pretend to be 
their guardians dispute about the meaning of many of them, 
and confess their ignorance of others. The law therefore which 
commands them to have but one wife, is strictly observed only 
by those for whom one is more than sufficient, or by such as 
have not money to buy two. As for the rest, they violate it 
publicly, and some glory in its violation. They seem to think 
like the Persians, that they give evident marks of manhood by 
increasing their seraglio. A mandarine therefore here generally 
keeps four wives, a gentleman three, and a stage-player two. 
As for the magistrates, the country justices and squires, they 
are employed first in debauching young virgins, and then 
punishing the transgre^ionT 

From such aT>icture you will be apt to conclude, that he who 
employs four ladies for his amusement, has four times as much 
constitution to spare as he who is contented with one; that a 
Mandarine is much cleverer than a gentleman, and a gentle¬ 
man than a player, and yet it is quite the reverse; a Mandarine 
is frequently supported on spindle shanks, appears CQiaciated 
by luxury, and is obliged to have recourse to variety, merely 
from the weakness, not the vigour of his constitution, the 
number of his wives being the most equivocal symptom of 
his virility. 

licsides the country squire, there is also another set of men, 
whose whole employment consists in corrupting beauty; these 
the silly part of the fair sex call amiable; the more sensible part 
of them, however, give them the title of abominable. You 
will probably demand what are the talents of a man thus caressed 
by the majority of the opposite sex; what talents, or what 
beauty is he possessed of superior to the rest of his fellows. 
To answer you directly, he has neither talents nor beauty, 
but then he IS possessed of impudeac.e and assiduity. With 
assiduity and impudence, men of all ages, and all figures, may 
commence ackers: T have even been told of some who made 
professions of expiring for love, when all the world could per¬ 
ceive they were going to die of old age: and what is more sur- 

SiccesMui* ' battered beaus are generally most infamously 


A fcljow of this kind employs three hours every morning 
m dressing his head, by which is understood only his hair, ° 
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He is a professed admirer, not of any particular lady, but of 
the whole sex. 

He is to suppose every lady has caught cold every night, 
which gives him an opportunity of calling to see how she does 
the next morning. 

He is upon all occasions to show himself in very great pain 
for the ladies; if a lady drops even a pin, he is to fly in order to 
present it. 

He never speaks to a lady without advancing his mouth to 
her ear, by which he frequently addresses more senses than one. 

Upon proper occasions he looks excessively tender. This is 
performed by laying his hand upon his heart, shutting his 
eyes, and showing his teeth. 

He is excessively fond of dancing a minuet with the ladies, 
by which is only meant walking round the floor eight or ten 
times with his hat on, affecting great gravity, and sometimes 
looking tenderly on his partner. 

He never man Irimself, and never resents^ ^n 

affront from^anQJthfiE— 

has an infinite variety of small talk upon all occasions, 
and laughs when he has nothing more to say. 

Such is the killing creature who prostrates himself to the sex till 
he has undone them; all whose submissions are the effects of design, 
and who to please the ladies almost becomes himself a lady. 


LETTER X .—To the same. 

I HAVE hitherto given you no account of my journey from 
China to Europe, of my travels through countries, where Nature 
sports in primeval rudeness, where she pours forth her wonders 
in solitude; countries, from whence the rigorous climate, the 
sweeping inundation, the drifted desert, the howling forest, 
and mountains of immeasurable height banish the husband¬ 
man, and spread extensive desolation; countries where the 
brown Tartar wanders for a precarious subsistence, with an heart 
that never felt pity, himself more hideous than the wilderness 
he makes. 

You will easily conceive the fatigue of crossing vast tracts of 
land, either desolate, or still more dangerous by its inhabitants. 
The retreat of men, who seem driven from society, in order to 
make war upon all the human race; nominally professing a 
subjection to Moscovy or China, but without any resemblance 
to the countries on which they depend. 
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After I had crossed the great wall, the first objects that presen¬ 
ted themselves were the remains of desolated cities, and all the 
magnificence of venerable ruin. There were to be seen temples 
of beautiful structure, statues wrought by the hand of a master, 
and around a country of luxuriant plenty; but not one single 
inhabitant to reap the bounties of nature. These were prospects 
that might humble the pride of kings, and repress human vanity. 
I asked my guide the cause of such desolation. These countries, 
says he, were once the dominions of a Tartar prince; and these 
ruins the scat of arts, elegance, and ease. I'his prince waged 
an unsuccessful war with one of the emperors of China; he was 
conquered, his cities plundered, and all his subjects carried into 
. captivity. Such arc the effects of the ambition of Kings! Ten 
Dervises, says the Indian proverb, shall sleep in peace upon a 
single carpet, while two kings shall quarrel though they have 
kingdoms to divide them. Sure, my friend, the cruelty and the 
pride of man have made more deserts tiian Nature ever made! 
she is kind, but man is ungrateful! 

Proceeding in my journey through this pensive scene of 
desolated beauty, in a few days I arrived among the Daures, a 
nation still dependent on China. Xaizigar is their principal city, 
which, compared with those of Europe, scarcely deserves the 
name. The governors and other officers, who are sent yearly 
from Pekin, abuse their authority, and often take the wives 
and daughters of the inhabitants to themselves. The Daures, 
accustomed to base submission, feel no resentment at those 
injuries, or stifle what they feel. Custom and necessity teach 
even barbarians the same art of dissimulation that ambition 
and intrigue inspire in the breasts of the polite. Upon beholding 
sucli unlicensed stretches of power, alas, thought I, how little 
docs our wise and good emperor know of these intolerable 
exactions! these provinces are too distant for complaint, and too 
insignificant to express redress. The more distant the govern¬ 
ment, the honcster should be the governor to whom it is en¬ 
trusted ; for hope of impunity is a strong inducement to violation. 

The religion of the Daures is more absurd than even that of tlte 
sectaries of Fold. How would you be surprised, 0 sage disciple 
and follower of Confucius! you who believe one eternal intelligent 
cause of all, should you be present at the barbarous ceremonies 
of this infatuated people. How would vou deplore the blindness 
and folly of mankind. His boasted reason seems only to light 
him astray, and brutal instinct more regularly points out the 
path to happiness. Could you think it? they adore a wicked 
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divinity; they fear him and they worship him; they imagine 
him a malicious Being, ready to injure and ready to be appeased. 
The men and women assemble at midnight m a hut, which 
serves for a temple. A priest stretches himself on the ground, 
and all the people pour forth the most horrid cries, while drums 
and timbrels swell the infernal concert. After this dissonarice, 
miscalled music, has continued about two hours, the priest rises 
from the ground, assumes an air of inspiration, grows big with 
the inspiring daemon, and pretends to a skill in futurity. 

In every Country, my friend, the bonzes, the brachmans, and 
the priests deceive the people; all reformations begin from the 
laity; the priests point us out the way to heaven with their 
fingers, but stand still themselves, nor seem to travel towards 

the country in view. , . ... 

The customs of this people correspond to their religion; they 

keep their dead for three days on the same bed where the person 
died: after which they bury him in a grave moderately deep, but 
with the head still uncovered. Here for several days they 
present him different sorts of meats; which, when they perceive 
he does not consume, they fill up the grave, and desist from 
desiring him to eat for the future. How, how ca.n mankind be 
guilty of such strange absurdity; to entreat a dead body already 
putrid to partake of the banquet? Where, I again repeat it, is 
human reason! not onty'some'men, but whole nations, seem 
divested of its illumination. Here we observe a w-hole country 
adoring a divinity through fear, and attempting to feed the 
dead. These are their most serious and most religious occupa¬ 
tions: are these men rational, or are not the apes of Borneo 

more wise? , , , • l ^ 

Certain I am, 0 thou instructor of my youth! that without 

philosophers, without some few virtuous men, who seem to be 
of a different nature from the rest of mankind, without such as 
these the worship of a wicked divinity would surely be es^b- 
lished over every part of the earth. Fear guides more to their 
duty than gratitude: for one man who is virtuous from the love 
of virtue; from the obligation which he thinks he lies under to 
the giver of all; there are ten thousand who are good only 
their apprehensions of punishment. Could these be 

persuaded, as the Epicureans were, that heaven had no thunders 
in store for the villain, they would no longer continue to acknow¬ 
ledge subordination, or thank that Being who gave them 
existence. 
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LETTER XI .—To the same. 


From such a picture of Nature in primeval simplicity, tell me, 
my much respected friend, arc you in love with fati^e and 
solitude.? Do you sigh for the severe frugality of the wandering 
Tartar, or regret being bom amidst the luxurj’ and dissimulation 
of the polite? Rather tell me, has not every kind of life vices 
peculiarly its own? Is it not a truth, that refined countries have 
more vices, but those not so terrible, barbarous nations few, and 
they of the most hideous complexion? Perfidy and fraud are 
the vices of civilized nations, credulity and violence those of the 
inhabitants of the desert. Does the luxury of the one produce 
half the evils of the inhumanity of the other? Certainly those 
philosophers, who declaim against luxury, have but little under¬ 
stood Its benefits; they seem insensible,* that to luxury we owe 

not only the greatest part of our knowledge, but even of our 
virtues. 


It may sound fine in the mouth of a declaimer when he talks of 

subduing our appetites, of teaching every sense to be content 

with a bare sufficiency, and of supplying only the wants of 

Nature; but is there not more satisfaction in indulginf' those 

appetites, if with innocence and safety, than in restraining^them? 

Am not I better pleased in enjoyment than in the sullen.satis- 

laction of thinking that I can live without enjoyment The 

more various our artificial necessities, the wider is our circle of 

pleasure; for all pleasure consists in obviating necessities as they 

nse; luxury, therefore, as it encreases our wants, encreases our 
• capacity for happiness. 

“"y country remarkable for opulence 

t T’ *’“''0 been wise had 

they not been first luxurious; you will find poets, philosophers, 

and even patriots, marching in Luxury’s train. The reason is 

obvious; we then only are curious after knowledge when we 

om boppiness. The senses ever point 

out the way and reflection comments upon the discovery. Inform 

a native of the desert of Kobi, of the exact measure of the 

parallax of the moon he finds no satisfaction at all in the infor- 

rnation; he wonders how any could take such pains, and lay out 

such .treasures m order to solve so useless a difficulty; but con- 

t^ion th^t l’ by showing that it improves naviga¬ 

tion that by such an investigation he may have a warmer coat, 

a better gun, or a finer knife, and he is instantly in raptures at 

so great an improvement. In short, we only desire to know 
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what we desire to possess; and whatever we may talk against it 
luxury adds the spur to curiosity, and gives us a desire of 
becoming more wise. 

But not our knowledge only, but our virtues are improved by 
luxury. Observe the brown savage of Thibet, to whom the fruits 
of the spreading promegranate supply food, and its branches an 
habitation. Such a character has few vices I grant, but those 
he has are of the most hideous nature, rapine and cruelty are 
scarce crimes in his eye, neither pity nor tenderness, which 
ennoble every virtue, has any place in his heart; he hates his 
enemies, and kills those he subdues. On the other hand, the 
polite Chinese and civilized European seem even to love their 
enemies. I have just now seen an instance where the English 
have succoured those enemies whom their own countrymen 
actuall^efused to relieve. 

The greater the luxuries of every country, the more closely 
politically speaking, is that countr>' united. Luxury is the 
child of society alone, the luxurious man stands in need of 
a thousand different artists to furnish out his happiness; it is 
more likely, therefore, that he should be a good citizen who is 
connected by motives of self-interest with so many, than the 
abstemious man who is united to none. 

In whatsoever light therefore we consider luxury, whether as 
employing a number of hands naturally too feeble for more 
laborious employment, as finding a variety of occupation for 
others who might be totally idle, or as furnishing out new inlets 
to happiness, without encroaching on mutual property in 
whatever light we regard it, we shall have reason to stand up 
m Its defence, and the sentiment of Confucius still remains 
unshaken; that we should enjoy as many of the luxuries of life as 
are consistent with our own safety, and the prosperity of others 

and that he who finds out a new pleasure is one of the most useful 
members of society. 1 


LETTER Xll.~To the same. 

From the funeral solemnities of the Daures, who think themselves 
the pohtest people in the world, I must make a transition to the 

nohte ’^'1° think themselves as 

p hte as they. The numberless ceremomes which are used here 

f^r “ '"“y evident marks of 

fear and apprehension. Ask an Englishman, however, whether 
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he is afraid of death, and he boldly answers in the negative; 
but observe his behaviour in circumstances of approaching 
sickness, and you will find his actions gi ve his asser tions the He. 

The Chinese are very sincere in this reject; they Imte to die, 
and they confess their terrors: a great part of their life is spent 
in preparing things proper for their funeral; a poor artizan 
shall spend half his income in providing himself a tomb twenty 
years before he wants it; and denies himself the necessaries of 
life, that he may be amply provided for when he shall want 
them no more. 

But people of distinction in England really deserve pity, for 
they die in circumstances of tlie most extreme distress. It is 
an established rule, never to let a man know that he is dying; 
physicians are sent for, the clergy are called, and every thing 
passes in silent solemnity round the sick bed; the patient is in 
agonies, looks round for pity, yet not a single creature will say 
that he is dying. If he is possessed of fortune, his relations 
entreat him to make his will, as it may restore the tranquillity 
of his mind. He is desired to undergo the rites of the church, 
for decency requires it. His friends take their leave only 
because they don’t care to see him in pain. In short, an hundred>, 
stratagems arc used to make him do what he might have been 
induced to perform only by being told; Sir, you are past all 
hopes, and had as good think decently oj dying. 

Besides all this, the chamber is darkened, the whole house 
echoes to the cries of the wife, the lamentations of the children, 
the gnef of the servants, and the sighs of friends. The bed is 
surrounded with priests and doctors in black, and only flam¬ 
beaux emit a yellow gloom. Where is the man, how intrepid 
^ever, that would not shrink at such a hideous solemnity? 
For fear of affrighting their expiring friends, the English practise 
all that can fill them with terror. Strange effect of human 
prejudice thus to torture merely from mistaken tenderness ! 

You see, my friend, what contradictions there are in the 
tempers of those islanders; when prompted by ambition, revenge, 
or disappointment, they meet death with the utmost resolution; 
the very man who in his bed would have trembled at the aspect 
of a doctor, shall go with intrepidity to attack a bastion, or 
deliberately noose himself up in his garters. 

Ihe passion of the Europeans for magnificent interments, is 
equally strong with that of the Chinese. When a tradesman 
dies, his frightful face is painted up by an undertaker, and 
placed in a proper situation to receive company: this is called 
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lying in state. To this disagreeable spectacle all the idlers 
in town flock, and learn to loathe the wretch dead, whom 
they despised when living. In this manner you see some who 
would have refused a shilling to save the life of their dearest 
friend, bestow thousands on adorning their putrid corpse. 

I have been told of a fellow, who grown rich by the price of 
blood, left it in his will that he should lie in state, and thus 
unknowingly gibbeted himself into infamy, when he might have 
other\vise quietly retired into oblivion. 

When the person is buried, the next care is to make his 
epitaph; they are generally reckoned best which flatter most; 
"iucn relations therefore as have received most benefits from the 
defunct, discharge this friendly office; and generally flatter in 
proportion to their joy. When we read those monumental 
histories of the dead, it may be justly said, that all inen are 
equal in the dust; for they all appear equally remarkable for 
being the most sincere Christians, the most benevolent neigh¬ 
bours, and the honestest men of their time. To go through an 
European cemetery, one would be apt to wonder how mankind 
could have so basely degenerated from such excellent ancestors; 
every tomb pretends to claim your reverence and regret; some 
are praised for piety in those inscriptions who never entered 
the temple until they were dead; some are praised for being 
excellent poets, who were never mentioned, except for their 
dulness, when living: others for sublime orators, who were 
never noted except for their impudence; and others still for 
milita^ achievements, who were never m any other skirmishes 
but with the watch. Some even make epitaphs for themsdve^ 
and bespeak the reader’s good-will. It were indeed to be wished 
that every man would early learn in this manner to make his 
own; that he would draw it up in terms as flattering as possible; 
and that he would make it the employment of his whole life 
to deserve it 1 

I have not yet been in a place called Westminster Abbey, 
but soon intend to visit it. There I am told I shall see justice 
done to deceased merit; none, I am told, are permitted to be 
buried there but such as have adorned as well as improved 
mankind. There no intruders by the influence of friends or 
fortune, presume to mix their unhallowed ashes with philo¬ 
sophers, heroes, and poets. Nothing but true merit has a place 
m that awful ^nctuary : the guardianship of the tombs is com¬ 
mitted to several reverend priests, who are never guilty for a 
superior reward of taking down the names of good men, to 
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make room for others oTequivpcaLcharacter, nor ever profaned 
the sacred walls with pageants, that posterity cannot know, or 
shall blush to own. 

I always was of opinion, that sepulchral honours of this 
kind should be considered as a national concern, and not trusted 
to the care of the priests of any country, how respectable soever; 
but from the conduct of the reverend personages, whose dis¬ 
interested patriotism I shall shortly be able to discover, I am 
taught to retract my former sentiments. It is true, the Spartans 
and the Persians made a fine political use of sepulchral vanity; 
they permitted none to be thus interred, who had not fallen 
in the vindication of their country; a monument thus became 
a real mark of distinction, it nerved the hero’s arm with ten¬ 
fold vigour; and he fought without fear, who only fought for 
a grave. Farewell. 


LETTER XHI —From the satne, 

I AM just returned from Westminster-abbey, the place of 
..^puteo^for the philosof>hers. heroes, and kings of England. 
What a gloom do monumental inscriptions and all the venerable 
remains of deceased merit inspire! Imagine a temple marked 

■lu ^ of antiquity, solemn as religious awe, adorned 

with all the magnificence of barbarous profusion, dim windows, 
fretted pillars, long colonnades, and dark ceilings. Think 
then, what were my sensations at being introduced to such a 
scene. I stood in the midst of the temple, and threw mv eves 
round on tl.e walls filled with the statue", the Tn ^ions, and 
the monuments of the dead. H ‘ « 

Alas, I said to myself, how does pride attend the puny child 
of dust even to the grave! Even humble as I am, I possess more 

ah" ‘"/a" of thorn 

all, they have toiled for an hour to gain a^unsient immortality 

and are at length retired to the graveT^i^^They have no 

attendant but the worm, none to flatter but the epitaph. 

As I was indulging such reflections, a gentleman dressed in 

“ stranger, came up, entered into 

thro^mh politely offered to be my instructor and guide 

tirough the temple. If any monument, said he, should*^par¬ 
ticularly excite your cunosity, I shall endeavour to satisfy your 

that "'“h thanks the gentleman’s offer, 

addmg, that I was come to observe the policy, the wisdom, and 
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the justice of the English, in conferring rewards upon deceased 
merit. If ^dulati&n like this, continued I, be properly con¬ 
ducted, as It can no ways injure those who are flattered, so it 
may be a glorious igcaatiy e to those who are now capable of 
enjoying it. It is tHe^duty^of every good government to turn 
this monumental pride to its own advantage, to become strong 
in the aggregate from the weakness of the individual. If none 
but the truly great have a place in this awful repository, a temple 
like this will give the finest lessons of morality, and be a strong 
jricentivej^ true ambition. I am told, that none have a place 
characters of the most distinguished merit.* The man 
in black seemed impatient at my observations, so I discontinued 
my remarks, and we walked on together to take a view of every 
particular monument in order as it lay. ^ 

As the eye is naturally caught by the finest objects, I could 
not avoid being particularly curious about one monument which 
appeared more beautiful than the rest; that, said I to my guide 
I take to be the tomb of some very great man. By the peculiar 
excellence of the workmanship, and the magnificence of the 
design, this must be a trophy raised to the memory of some kins 
who has saved his puntry from ruin, or law-giver who has 
r^ced his fellow-citizens from anarchy into just subjection. 

It is not requisite, replied my companion smiling, to have 
such quahfi^tions in order to have a very fine monument here 
More humble abilities will suffice. wSi! 1 

gatmng two or three battles, or the taking half a 7 core to^s U 
thought a sufficient qualification ? Gaining battles or takintr 
to^s, replied the man in black, may be of fervice , but a ^”0! 
man may have a very fine monument here without ever^seeinu 
a battle or a siege. This then is the monument of some -poet 7 

sained him immortality ? No sir 
V P'‘^ gentleman who lies here never made 

nnnp <^^spised it in others, because he had 

s 'dim, “UmL 
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He readily believed them; the guardians of the temple, as they 
got by the self-delusion, were ready to believe him too; so he 
paid his money for a fine monument; and the workman, as you 
see, has made him one the most beautiful. Think not, however, 
that this gentleman is singular in his desire of being buried among 
the great, there are several others in the temple, who, hated and 
shunned by the great while alive, have come here, fully resolved 
to keep them company now they are dead. 

As we walked along to a particular part of the temple, There, 
says the gentleman, pointing with his finger, that is the poets’ 
comer; there you see the monuments of Shakespear, and Milton, 
and Prior, and Drayton. Drayton, I replied, I never heard of 
him before, but I have been told of one Pope, is he there? It is 
time enough, replied my guide, these hundred years, he is not 
long dead, people have not done hating him yet. Strange, cried 
I, can any be found to hate a man, whose life was wholly spent in 
entertaining and instructing his fellow creatures! Yes, says my 
guide, they hate him for that very reason. There are a set of 
men called answerers of books, who take upon them to watch the 
republic of letters, and distribute reputation by the sheet; they 
somewhat resemble the eunuchs in a seraglio, who are incapable 
of giving pleasure themselves, and hinder those that would. 
These answerers have no other employment but to cry out Dunce, 
and Scribbler, to praise the dead, and revile the living, to grant 
a man of confessed abilities some small share of merit, to applaud 
twenty blockheads in order to gain the reputation of candour, 
and to revile the moral character of the man whose writings 
they cannot injure. Such wretches are kept in pay by some 
mercenary bookseller, or more frequently, the bookseller himself 
takes this dirty work off their hands, as all that is required is to 
be very abusive and very dull; every' Poet of any genius is sure 
to find such enemies, he feels, though he seems to despise their 
malice, they make him miserable here, and in the pursuit of 
empty fame, at last he gains solid anxiety. 

lias this been the case with every poet / see here? cried I—Yes, 
with every mother’s son of them, replied he, except he happened 
to be born a mandarine. If lie has much money, he may buy 
reputation from your book answerers, as well as a monument from 
the guardians of the temple. 

But are there not some men of distinguished taste, as in China, 
who are willing to patronise men of merit and soften the of 

vialevolent dulness/ 

I own tlidTif many, replied the man in black, but, alasl 
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Sir the book answerers crowd about them, and call thernselves the 
writers of books; and the patron is too jmJolenLto. distinguish; 
thus poets are kept at a distance, while their enemies eat up all 

their rewards at the mandarine s table. 

Leaving this part of the temple, we made up to an iron gate, 
through which my companion told me we were to pass in order 
to see the monuments of the kings. Accordingly I marched up 
without further ceremony, and was going to enter, when a person 
who held the gate in his hand, told me I must pay fii^t I was 
surprised at such a demand; and asked the man whether the 
people of England kept a shmv> Whether the palt^ sum he 
deinanded was not a national reproach? Wh^ether it was not 
more to the honour of the country to let their magnificence 
or their antiquities be openly seen, than thus meanly to tax a 
curiosity which tended to their own honour? As for your 
questions, replied the gate-keeper, to be su^re they may be very 
right because I don’t understand them, but as for that there 
three-pence, I farm it from one, who rents it from another who 
hires it from a third, who leases it from the guardians of the 
temple, and we all must live. I expected upon paying here to 
see something extraordinary, since what I had seen for i^o^hing 
filled me with so much surprise; but m this I was disappointed; 
there was little more within than black coffins, rusty armour, 
tattered standards, and some few slovenly fibres in wax. I 
was sorry I had paid, but I comforted myself by considenng it 
would be my last payment. A person attended us who, without 
once blushing, told a hundred lies; he talked of a lady who died 
by pricking her finger, of a king with a golden head, and twenty 
such pieces of absurdity; Look ye there, gentlemen, says he 
pointing to an old oak chair, there’s a cunosity for ye; in that 
chair the kings of England were crowned, you see also a stone 
under^e^th fnd tha/stone is Jacobis pillow. I -uld see no 
curiosity either in the oak chair or the stone; could I, indeed 
behold one of the old kings of England seated in this, or Jacob s 
head laid upon the other, there might be something cunous in 
the sight; but in the present case, there was no more reason for 
my surprise than if I should pick a stone from their streets and 
call it a curiosity, merely because one of the kings happened to 

tread upon it as he passed in a procession. 

From hence our conductor led us through several dark walks 
and winding ways, uttering lies, talking to himself, and Aounsh- 
ing a wand which he held in his hand. He reminded me Of 
the black magicians of Kobi. After we had been almost fatigued 
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with a variety of objects, he, at last, desired me to consider 
attentively a certain suit of armour, which seemed to shew 
nothing remarkable. This armour, said he, belonged to general 
Monk. Very surprising, that a general should wear armour. 
And pray, added he, observe this cap, this is general Monk’s cap. 
Very strange indeed, very strange, that a general should have a cap 
also! Pray friend, what might this cap have cost originally? That, 
Sir, says he, I don’t know, but this cap is all the wages I have for 
my trouble. A very small recompence, truly, said I. Not so 
very small, replied he, for every gentleman puts some money 
into it, and I spend the money. IlVia/, more money! still more 
money! Every gentleman gives something. Sir. I ’ll give thee 
nothing, returned I; the guardians of the temple should pay 
you your wages, friend, and not permit you to squeeze thus 
from every spectator. When we pay our money trt-TRtrtioor to 
see a show, we never give more as we are going out. Sure the 
guardians of the temple can never think they get enough. Shew 
me the gate; if I stay longer, I may probably meet with more 
of those cccl^ ^MBtica) beggars. 

Thus rPJmng the temple precipitately, I returned to my 
lodgings, in order to i^min at^ o ver what was great, and to 
despise what was mean in tSToccurrences of the day. 


LETTER XIV. —From the same. 

I WAS some days ago agreeably surprised by a message from a 
lady of distinction, who sent me word, that she most passionately 
desired the pleasure of my acquaintance; and, with the utmost 
impatience, expected an interview. I will not deny, my dear 
Fum Hoam, but that my vanity was raised at such an invitation, 
I flattered myself that she had seen me in some public place, and 
had conceived an affection for my person, which thus induced 
her to deviate from the usual decorums of tlie sex. My imagina¬ 
tion painted her in all the bloom of youth and beauty. I 
fancied her attended by the Loves and Graces, and I set out 
with the most pleasing expectations of seeing the conquest I 
had made. 

When I was introduced into her apartment, my expectations 
were quickly at an end; I perceived a little shrivelled figure 
indolently reclined on a sofa, who nodded by way of approbation 
at my approach. This, as I was aftet^vards informed, was the 
lady herself, a woman equally distinguished for rank, politeness. 
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taste, and understanding. As I was dressed after the fashion 
of Europe, she had taken me for an Englishman, and con¬ 
sequently saluted me in her ordinary manner; but when the 
footman informed her grace that I was the gentleman from 
China, she instantly lifted herself from the couch, while her eyes 
sparkled with unusual vivacity. ‘Bless met can this be the 
gentleman that was bom so far from home ? What an unusual 
share of saniethingness in his whole appearance. Lord, how I 
am charmed with the outlandish cut of Ws face; how bewitching 
the exotic breadth of his forehead. I would give the world to 
see him in his own country dress. Pray turn about, Sir, and 
let me see you behind. There! there’s a traveled air for you. 
You that attend there, bring up a plate of beef cut into small 
pieces; I have a violent passion to see him eat. Pray, Sir, have 
you got your chop sticks about you? It will be'so pretty to see 
the meat carried to the mouth with a jerk. Pray speak a little 
Chinese: I have learned some of the language myself. Lord, 
have you nothing pretty from China about you; something that 
one does not know what to do with? I have got twenty thin^^s 
from China that are of no use in the world. Look at those 
jars, they are of the right pea-green: these are the furniture.* 
Dear tnadanty said I, thescy though they niay appear fine in your 
eyes, are but paltry to a Chinese; but, as they are useful utensils, it 
ts proper they should have a place in every apartment. Useful' 
Sir, replied the lady; sure you mistake, they are of no use in the 
world. What! are they not filled with an infusion of tea as in 
CM«a? replied I. Quite empty and useless upon my honour, 
Sir. Then they are most cumbrous and clumsy furniture in the 
world, as nothing is truly elegant but what unites use with beauty. 
1 protest, says the lady, I shall begin to suspect thee of being an 
actual barbanan. I suppose you hold my two beautiful pagods 
in contempt, y^hat! cned I, has Fohi spread his gross supersti¬ 
tions here also? Pagods of all kinds are my aversion. A Chinese 
a traveller, and want taste! it surprises me. Pray, Sir, examine 

th! Chinese temple which you see at the end of 

e garden. Is there anything in China more beautiful? Where 

garden that may not 
pyramid as a Chinese temple; for that 
little building in view is as like the one as t'other wLt i Sir 

not that a Chinese temple? you must surely be mistaken M? 

Freeze, who designed it, called it one, and Lbod^ disputes Ws 

p tensions to teste. I now found it vain to contradict^the ladv 
m any thing she thought fit to advance; so 
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to act the disciple than the instructor. She took me through 
several rooms all furnished, as she told me, in the Chinese 
manner; sprawling dragons, squatting, pagods, and clumsy 
mandarines, were stuck upon every shelf: In turning round one 
must have used caution not to demolish a part of the precarious 
furniture. 

In a house like this, thought T. one must live continually upon 
the watch; the inhabitant must resemble a knight in an en¬ 
chanted castle, who expects to meet an adventure at every 
turning. But, madam, said I, do not accidents ever happen to 
all this finery? Man, Sir. replied the lady, is born to misfortunes, 
and it is but fit I should have a share. Three weeks ago, a 
careless servant snapped off the head of a favourite mandarine: 

I had scarce done grieving for that, when a monkey broke a 
beautiful jar; this I took the more to heart, as the injury was 
done me by a friend: however, I survived the calamity; when 
yesterday crash went half a dozen dragons upon the marble 
hearth stone; and yet I live; I survive it all: you can't conceive 
what comfort I find under afflictions from philosophy. There is 
Seneca, and Bolingbroke, and some others, who guide me through 
life, and teach me to support its calamities.—I could not but 
smile at a woman who makes her own misfortunes, and then 
deplores the miseries of her situation. Wherefore, tired of 
acting with dissimulation, and willing to indulge my meditations 
in solitude, I took leave just as the servant was bringing in a 
plate of beef, pursuant to the directions of his mistress. Adieu. 


LETTER XV.—From the same. 

The better sort here pretend to the utmost compassion for 
animals of every kind; to hear them speak, a stranger would 
be apt to imagine they could hardly hurt the gnat that stung 
them; they seem so tender, and so full of pity, that one would 
take them for the harmless friends of the wliole creation; the 
protectors of the meanest insect or reptile ti\at was privileged 
with existence. And yet would you believe it, I have seen the 
very men who have thus boasted of their tenderness at the same 
time devouring the flesh of six different animals tossed up in a 
fricassee. Strange contrariety of conduct; they pity and they 
eat the objects of their compassion. The lion roars with terror 
over its captive; the tiger sends forth its hideous shriek to 
intimidate its prey; no creature shows any fondness for its 
short-lived prisoner, except a man and a cat. 




LETTER XV 



Man was bom to live with innocence and simplicity, but he 
has deviated from nature; he was bom to share the bounties of 
heaven, but he has monopolised them; he was bom to govern 
the brute creation, but he is become their tyrant. If an epicure 
now shall happen to^^gutleit. on his last night’s feast, twenty 
animals the next day are to undergo the most exquisite tortures 
in order to provoke his appetite to another guilty meal. Hail, 
0 ye simple, honest bramins of the east, ye inoffensive friends 
of all that was born to happiness as well as you: you never 
sought a short-lived pleasure from the miseries of other creatures. 
You never studied the tormenting arts of ingenious refinement; 
you never surfeited upon a guilty meal. How much more puri¬ 
fied and refined are all your sensations than ours: you distinguish 
every element with the utmost ^fidsioa; a stream untasted 
before is new luxury, a change of air is a new banquet, too 
refined for western imaginations to conceive. 

Though the Europeans do not hold the transmigration of 
souls, yet one of their doctors has, with great force of argument, 
and great plausibility of reasoning, endeavoured to prove that 
the bodies of animals are the habitations of daemons and wicked 
spirits, which are obliged to reside in these prisons till the 
resurrection pronounces their everlasting punishment; but are 
previously condemned to suffer all the pains and hardships 
inflicted upon them by man, or by each other here. If this be 
the case, it may frequently happen, that while we whip pigs to 
death, or boil live lobsters^ we are putting some old acquaintance, 
some near relatioli, to excniciating tortures, and are serving him 
up to the very same table where he was once the most welcome 
companion. 


‘Kabul,’ says the Zendavesta, ‘was bom on the rushy banks 
of the river Mawra; his possessions were great, and his luxuries 
kept pace with the affluence of his fortune; he hated the harmless 
bramins, and despised their holy religion; every day his table 
was decked out wth the flesh of an hundred different animals, 
and his cooks had an hundred different ways of dressing it, to 
solicit even satiety. 

‘No^^thstan^inf^ all his eating, he did not arrive at old age, 
died of a.^§j ^ielt]^ used by intemperance: upon this, his 
soul was carried offT^ order to take its trial before a select 
assembly of the souls of those animals which his gluttony had 
cau^d to be slain, and who were now appointed his judges. 

K before a tribunal, to every member of which 

ne had formerly acted as an unmerciful tyrant; he sought for 
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pity, but found none disposed to grant it. Does he not re¬ 
member, cries the angry boar, to what agonies I was put, not 
to satisfy his hunger, but his vanity? I was first hunted to 
death, and my flesh scarce thought worthy of coming once to 
his table. Were my advice followed, he should do pfi^ce in 
the shape of an hog, which in life he most resembled. 

‘I am rather, cries a sheep upon the bench, for having him 
suffer under the appearance of a lamb, we may then send him 
through four or five transmigrations in the space of a month. 
Were my voice of any weight in the assembly, cries a calf, he 
should rather assume such a form as mine; I was bled every day, 
in order to make my flesh white, and at last killed without mercy. 
Would it not be wiser, cries a hen, to cram him in the shape of 
a fowl, and then smother him in his own blood as I was ser\'ed? 
Tiie majority of the assembly were pleased with this punish¬ 
ment, and were going to condemn him without further delay, 
when the ox rose up to give his opinion: I am informed, says this 
councillor, that the prisoner at the bar has left a wife with child 
behind him. By my knowledge in divinat ion I foresee that this 
child will be a son, decrepit, feeble, sfckl^fTTplague to himself 
and all about him. What say you then, my companions, if 
we condemn the father to animate the body of his own son; 
and by this means make him feel in himself those miseries his 
intemperance must otherwise have entailed upon his posterity. 
The whole court applauded the ingenuity of his torture, they 
thanked him for his advice. Kabul was driven once more to 
revisit the earth; and his soul in the body of his own son, passed 
a period of thirty years, loaded with miser>', anxiety, and 
disease.’ 

LETI'ER Wl.—Fro/u the same. 

1 KNOW not whether I am more obliged to the Chinese mis¬ 
sionaries for the instruction I have received from them, or 
prejudiced by the falsehoods they have made me believe. By 
them I was told that the Pope was universally allowed to be 
a man, and placed at the head of the diurch; in Enghtnd, how¬ 
ever, they plainly prove him to be an whore in man’s clothes, 
and often burn him in effigy as arumpostor, A thousand books 
have been written on either side oT^the question; priests are 
eternally disputing against each other; and those mouths that 
want argument arc filled with abuse. Which party must I 
believe, or shall I give credit to neither? When I survey the 
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absurdities and falsehoods with which the books of the Euro¬ 
peans are filled, I thank heaven for having been bom in China, 
and that I have sagacity enough to detect imR Osture. 

The Europeafr^TFpf^L^ us with false Tu^ory and faluilQVis.^— 
chtonplogju^ow should they blush to see their own books, many 
ofwhich are written by the doctors of their religion, filled with 
the most monstrous fables, and attested with the utmost solem¬ 
nity. The bounds of a letter do not permit me to mention all 
the absurdities of this kind, which in my reading I have met 
with. I shall confine myself to the accounts which some of 
their lettered men give of the persons of some of the inhabitants 
on our globe. And not satisfied with the most solemn assevera¬ 
tions, they sometimes pretend to have been eye-witnesses of 
what they describe. 

A Christian doctor in one of his principal performances ^ says, 
that it was not impossible for a whole nation to have but one 
eye in the middle of the forehead. He is not satisfied with 
leaving it in doubt; but in another work® assures us, that the 
fact was certain, and that he himself was an eye-witness of it. 
When, says he, 1 took a journey into Ethiopia in company with 
several other servants of Christ, in order to preach the gospel 
there; 1 beheld in the southern provinces of that country a nation 
which had only one eye in the midst of their foreheads. 

You will, no doubt, be surprised, reverend Fum, with this 
author’s effrontery; but alas he is not alone in this story; he 
has only borrowed it from several others who wrote before him. 
Solinus creates another nation of Cyclops,—the Arimaspians 
w'ho inhabit those countries that border on the Caspian sea. 
This author goes on to tell us of a people of India, who have but 
one leg and one eye, and yet are extremely active, run with great 
swiftness, and live by hunting. These people we scarce know 
how to pity or admire; but the men whom Pliny calls Cynamolci 
who have got the heads of dogs, really deserve our compassion! 
I^nstead of languages they express their sentiments by barking. 
Solinus confirms what Pliny mentions; and Simon Mayole a 
French bishop, talks of them as of particular and familiar 
acquaintances After passing the deserts of Egypt, says he, we 
meet with the Kunokephaloi, who inhabit those regions that border 
on Ethiopia; they live by hunting; they cannot speak, but whistle • 
their chins resemble a serpent's head; their hands are armed with 
long sharp claws; their breast resembles that of a greyhound; and 

‘ Augustin, de Civit. Dei, lib. xvi, p. 422. 
la* ad fratres in Ererao, Serm. xxxvii* 
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they excel in swiftness and agility. Would you think it, my 
friend, that these odd kind‘Cff^ 5 <T 5 pTe are, notwithstanding their 
figure, excessively delicate; not even an alderman’s wife, or 
Chinese mandarine, can excel them in this particular. These 
People, continues our faithful bishop, never refuse wine; love 
roast and boiled meat; they are particularly curious in having 
their meat 7 vell dressed, and spurn at it if in the least tainted. 
When the Ptolemies reigned in Egypt (says he a little further on) 
those men with dogs' heads taught Grammar and Music. For 
men who had no voices to teach music, and who could not 
speak to teach grammar, is, I confess a little extraordinary. 
Did ever the disciples of Fohi broach any thing more ridiculous? 

Hitherto we have seen men with heads strangely deformed, 
and with dogs’ heads; but what would you say if you heard of 
men without any heads at all? Pomponius Mela, Solinus, 
and Aulus Gellius, describe them to our hand: ‘The Blemise 
have a nose, eyes, and mouth on their breasts; or, as others will 
have it, placed on their shoulders.’ 

One would think that these authors had an antipathy to the 
human form, and were resolved to make a new figure of their 
own: but let us do them justice; though they sometimes deprive 
us of a leg, an arm, an head, or some such UilUng p art of the 
body, they often as liberally bestow upon us sornetning that we 
wanted before. Simon Mayole seems our particular'friend in 
this respect: if he has denied heads to one part of mankind, 
he has given tails to another. He describes many of the English 
of his time, which is not more than an hundred years ago, as 
having tails. His own words are as follow: In England there 
are some families which have tails, as a punishment for deriding 
an Augustiyi Friar sent by St. Gregory, and who preached tn 
Dorsetshire. They sewed the tails of different animals to his 
clothes; but soon they found those tails entailed on them and their 
posterity for ever. It is certain that the author had some ground 
for this description; many of the English wear tails to their 
wigs to this very day, as a mark, I suppose, of the antiquity of 
their families, and perhaps as a symbol of those tails with which 
tliey were formerly distinguished by Nature. 

You see, my friend, there is nothing so ridiculous that has 
not at some time been said by some philosopher. The writers 
of books in Europe seem to think themselves authorised to say 
what they please; and an ingenious philosopher among them^ 
has openly asserted, that he would undertake to persuade the 

‘ FonlcneUe. 
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whole republic of readers to believe that the sun was neither the 
ciuse of light nor heat; if he could only get six philosophers 
on his side. Farewell. 

LETTER XVIL —the same. 

Were an Asiatic politician to read the tx^ties of peace and 
friendship that have been annually making for more than an 
hundred years among the inhabitants of Europe, he would prob¬ 
ably be surprised how it should ever happen that Christian 
princes could quarrel among each other. Their compacts for 
peace are drawn up with the utmost precision, and ratified 
with the greatest solemnity; to these each party promises a 
sincere and inviolable obedience, and all wears the appearance 
of open friendship and unreserved reconciliation. 

Yet, notwithstanding those treaties, the people of Europe 
are almost continually at war. There is nothing more easy than 
to break a treaty ratified in all the usual forms, and yet neither 
party be the aggressor. One side, for instance, breaks a trifling 
article by mistake; the opposite party upon this makes a small 
but premeditated reprisal; this brings on a return of greater 
from the other; both sides complain of injuries and infractions; 
war is declared; they beat, are beaten; some two or three 
hundred thousand men are killed, they grow tired, leave off just 
where they began; and so sit coolly down to make new treaties. 

The English and French seem to place themselves foremost 
among the champion states of Europe. Though parted by a 
narrow sea, yet are they entirely of opposite characters; and 
from their vicinity are taught to fear and admire each other. 
They are at present engaged in a very destructive war, have 
already spilled much blood, are excessively irritated; and all 
upon account of one side’s desiring to wear greater quantities 

of furs than the other. 

The pretext of the war is about some lands a thousand leagues 
off; a country cold, desolate, and hideous; a country belonging 
to a people who were in possession for time immemorial. The 
savages of Canada claim a property in the country in dispute; 
they have all the pretensions which long possession can confer. 
Here they had reigned for ages without rivals in dominion; 
and knew no enemies but the prowling bear or insidious tyger; 
their native forests produced all the necessaries of life, and they 
found ample luxury in the enjoyment. In this manner they 
might have continued to live to eternity, had not the English 
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been informed that those countries produced furs in great 
abundance. From that moment the country became an object 
of desire; it was found that furs were things very much wanted 
in England; the ladies edged some of their clothes with furs, 
and muffs were worn both by gentlemen and ladies. In short, 
furs were found indispensably necessary for the happiness of 
the state: and the king was consequently petitioned to grant 
not only the country of Canada, but all the savages belonging 
to it, to the subjects of England, in order to have the people 
supplied with proper quantities of this necessarv' commodity. 

So very reasonable a request was immediately complied with, 
and large colonies were sent abroad to procure furs, and take 
possession. The French, who were equally in want of furs 
(for tliey were as fond of muffs and tippets as the English), 
made the very same request to their monarch, and met with the 
same gracious reception from their king, who generously granted 
what was not his to give. Wherever the French landed, they 
called the country their own; and the English took possession 
wherever they came upon the same equitable pretensions. The 
harmless savages made no opposition; and could the intruders 
have agreed together, they might peaceably have shared this 
desolate country between them. But they quarrelled about the 
boundaries of their settlements, about grounds and rivers to 
which neither side could shew any other right than that of 
power, and which neither could occupy but by usurpation. Such 
is the contest, that no honest man can heartily wish success to 
either party. 

The war has continued for some time with various success. 
At first tlie French seemed victorious; but the English have of 
late dispossessed them of the whole countrj' in dispute. Think 
not, however, that success on one side is the harbinger of 
peace: on the contrary, both parties must be heartily tired to 
tflect even a temporary reconciliation. It should seem the 
business of the victorious party to offer terms of peace; but 
tiiere are many in England, who, encouraged by success, are for 
still protracting the war. 

The best English politicians, however, arc sensible, that to 
keep their present conquests, would be rather a burthen than 
tin advantage to them, rather a diminution of their strength 
than an encrease of pow'er. It is in the politic as in the human 
constitution; if the limbs grow too large for the body, their 
size, instead of improving, will diminish the vigour of the whole. 
The colonies should always bear an exact proportion to the 
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mother country; when they grow populous, they grow powerful, 
and by becoming powerful, they become independent also; 
thus subordination is destroyed, and a county swallowed up 
in the extent of its own dominions. The Turkish empire would 
be more formidable, were it less extensive—were it not for 
those countries, which it can neither command, nor give entirely 
away, which it is obliged to protect, but from which it has no 
power to exact obedience. 

Yet, obvious as these truths are, there are many Englishmen 
who are for transplanting new colonies into this late acquisition, 
for peopling the deserts of America with the refuse of their 
countrymen, and (as they express it) with the waste of an 
exuberant nation. But who are those unhappy creatures who 
are to be thus drained away? Not the sickly, for they are 
unwelcome guests abroad as well as at home; nor the idle, for 
they would starve as well behind the Apalachian mountains as 
in the streets of London. This refuse is composed of the 
laborious and enterprising, of such men as can be serviceable 
to their country at home, of men who ought to be regarded as 
the sinews of the people, and cherished with every degree of 
political indulgence. And what are the commodities which 
this colony, when established, is to produce in return? Why 
raw silk, hemp, and tobacco. England, therefore, must make 
an exchange of her best and bravest subjects for raw silk, hemp, 
and tobacco; her hardy veterans and honest tradesmen, must be 
trucked for a box of snuff or a silk petticoat. Strange absurdity! 
Sure the politics of the Daures are not more strange, who sell 
their religion, their wives, and their liberty for a glass bead, or 
a paltry penlmife. Farewell. 


LETTER XVlll.^From the satne. 

The English love their wives with much passion, the Hollanders 
with much prudence. The English when they give their hands, 
frequently give their hearts; the Dutch give the hand, but 
keep the heart wisely in their own possession. The English 
love with violence, and expect violent love in return; the Dutch 
are satisfied with the slightest acknowledgments, for they give 
little away. The English expend many of the matrimonial 
comforts in the first year; the Dutch frugally husband out their 
pleasures, and are always constant because they are always 

indifferent. 

C9W 
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There seems very little difference between a Dutch bride¬ 
groom and a Dutch husband. Both are equally possessed of 
the same cool unexpecting serenity; they can see neither Elysium 
nor Paradise behind the curtain; and Yiffrow is not more a 
goddess on the wedding night, than after twenty years’ matri¬ 
monial acquaintance. On the other hand, many of the English 
marry, in order to have one happy month in their lives; they 
seem incapable of looking beyond that period; they unite in 
hopes of finding rapture, and disappointed in that, disdain>ever 
to accept of happiness. From hence we see open hatred ensue; 
or what is worse, concealed disgust under the appearance of 
fulsome endearment. Much formality, great civility, and 
studied compliments are exhibited in public; cross looks, sulky 
silence, or open recrimination, fill up their hours of private 
entertainment. 

Hence I am taught, whenever I see a new married couple 
more than ordinarily fond before faces, to consider them as 
attempting to impose upon the company or themselves, either 
hating each other heartily, or consuming that stock of love in 
the beginning of their course, which should serve them through 
their whole journey. Neither side should expect those instances 
of kindness which are inconsistent with true freedom or happiness 
to bestow. Love, when founded in the heart, will shew itself in 
a thousand unpremeditated sallies of fondness; but every cool 
deliberate exhibition of the passion, only argues little under¬ 
standing, or great insincerity. 

Choang was the fondest husband, and Hansi the most endear¬ 
ing wife in all the kingdom of Korea: they were a pattern of con¬ 
jugal bliss; the inhabitants of the country around saw, and 
envied their felicity; wherever Choang came, Hansi was sure to 
follow; and in all the pleasures of Hansi, Choang was admitted a 
partner. Ihey walked hand in hand wherever they appeared, 
shewing every mark of mutual satisfaction, embracing, kissing, 
their mouths were for ever joined, and to speak in the language 
of anatomy, it was with them one perpetual anastomosis. 

Their love was so great, that it was thought nothing could 
interrupt their mutual peace; when an accident happened, 
which, in some measure, diminished the husband’s assurance 
of his wife s fidelity; for love so refined as his was subject to a 
thousand little disquietudes.^^ 

Happening to go on^Bay alone among the tombs that lay at 
some distance from his house, he there perceived a lady dressed 
in the deepest mourning, (being clothed all over in white) fanning 
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the wet clay that was raised over one of the graves with a large 
fan, which she held in her hand. Choang, who had early been 
taught wisdom in the school of Lao, was unable to assign a cause 
for her present employment; and coming up, civilly demanded 
the reason. Alas, replied the lady, her eyes bathed in tears; 
how is it possible to survive the loss of my husband, who lies 
buried in this grave; he was the best of men, the tenderest of 
husbands; with his dying breath he bid me never marry again 
till the earth over his grave should be dry; and here you see me 
steadily resolving to obey his will, and endeavouring to dry it 
with my fan. I hav'e employed two whole days in fulfilling his 
commands, and am determined not to marry till they are 
punctually obeyed, even though his grave should take up four 
days in drying. 

Choang, who was struck with the widow’s beauty, could not, 
however, avoid smiling at her haste to be married; but, con¬ 
cealing the cause of his mirth, civilly invited her home; adding, 
that he had a wife who might be capable of giving her some 
consolation. As soon as he and his guest were returned, he 
imparted to Hansi in private what he had seen, and could not 
avoid expressing his uneasiness, that such might be his own case 
if his dearest wife should one day happen to survive him. 

It is impossible to describe Hansi’s resentment at so unkind 
a suspicion. As her passion for him was not only great, but 
extremely delicate, she employed tears, anger, frowns, and 
exclamations, to chide his suspicions; the widow herself was 
inveighed against; and Hansi declared she was resolved never to 
sleep under the same roof with a wretch, who, like her, could be 
guilty of such barefaced inconstancy. The night was cold and 
stormy; however, the stranger was obliged to seek another 
lodging, for Choang was not disposed to resist, and Hansi 
would have her way. 

The widow had scarce been gone an hour, when an old 
disciple of Choang’s, whom he had not seen for many years, 
came to pay him a visit. He was received with the utmost 
ceremony, placed in the most honourable seat at supper, and the 
wine began to circulate with great freedom. Choang and Hansi 
exhibited open marks of mutual tenderness, and unfeigned 
reconciliation: nothing could equal their apparent happiness; 
so fond an husband, so obedient a wife, few could behold without 
regretting their own infelicity. When, lo! their happiness was 
at once disturbed by a most fatal accident. Choang fell lifeless 
in an apoplectic fit upon the floor. Every method was used, 
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but in vain, for his recovery. Hansi was at first inconsolable 
for his death; after some hours, however, she found spirit to 
read his last will. The ensuing day she began to moralise and 
talk wisdom; the next day she was able to comfort the young 
disciple; and, on the third, to shorten a long story, they both 
agreed to be married. 

There was now no longer mourning in the apartments; the 
body of Choang was now thrust into an old coffin, and placed in 
one of the meanest rooms, there to lie unattended until the time 
prescribed by law for his interment. In the mean time Hansi, 
and the young disciple, were arrayed in the most magnificent 
habits; the bride wore in her nose a jewel of immense price, and 
her lover was dressed in all the finery of his former master, 
together with a pair of artificial whiskers that reached down 
to his toes. The hour of their nuptials was arrived; the whole 
family sympathised with their approaching happiness; the 
apartments were brightened up with lights that diffused the 
most exquisite perfume, and a lustre more bright than noon-day. 
The lady expected her youthful lover in an inner apartment with 
impatience; when his servant approaching with terror in his 
countenance, informed her, that his master was fallen into a fit, 
which would certainly be mortal, unless the heart of a man lately 
dead could be obtained, and applied to his breast. She scarce 
waited to hear the end of his story, when, tucking up her clothes, 
she ran with a mattock in her hand to the coffin, where Choang 
lay, resolving to apply the heart of her dead liusband as a cure 
for the living. She therefore struck the lid with the utmost 
violence. In a few blows the coffin flew open, when the body, 
which, to all appearance had been dead, began to move. Terri¬ 
fied at the sight, Hansi dropped the mattock, and Choang walked 
out, astonished at his own situation, his wife’s unusual mag¬ 
nificence, and her more amazing surprise. He went among the 
apartments, unable to conceive the cause of so much splendour. 
He was not long in suspense before his domestics informed him 
of every transaction since he first became insensible. He could 
scarce believe what they told him, and went in pursuit of Hansi 
herself, in order to receive more certain information, or to 
reproach her infidelity. But she prevented l\is reproaches: he 
found her weltering in blood; for she had stabbed herself to the 
heart, being unable to survive her shame and disappointment. 

Choang, being a philosopher, was too wise to make any loud 
lamentations; he thought it best to bear his loss with serenity; 
so, mending up the old coffin where he had lain himself, he 
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placed his faithless spouse in his room; and, unwilling that so 
many nuptial preparations should be expended in vain, he the 
same night married the widow with the large fan. 

As they both were apprised of the foibles of each other before 
hand, they knew how to excuse them after marriage. They 
lived together for many years in great tranquillity, and not 
expecting rapture, made a shift to find contentment. Farewell. 


LETTER XIX.—To the santt. 

The gentleman dressed in black, who was my companion 
through Westminster Abbey, came yesterday to pay me a visit; 
and after drinking tea, we both resolved to take a walk together, 
in order to enjoy the freshness of the country, which now begins 
to resume its y^d y re - Before we got out of the suburbs, how¬ 
ever, we were Stopped in one of the streets by a crowd of people, 
gathered in a circle round a man and his wife, who seemed too 
loud and too angry to be understood. The people were highly 
pleased with the dispute, which upon inquiry we found to be 
between Dr. Cacafogo, an apothecary, and his wife. The 
doctor, it seems, coming unexpectedly into his wife’s apartment, 
found a gentleman there in circumstances not in the least 

eq^vacalj^ 

'"■"Tlie doctor, who was a person of nice honour, resolving to 
revenge t he flapant insult, immediately flew to the chimney- 
piece, ancl"taTcmg“3own a rusty blunderbuss, drew the trigger 
upon thp Hpfiler of his bed; the j ^linauent would certainly have 
been shotthrough the head, but that the piece had not been 
charged for many years. The gallant made a shift to escape 
through the window, but the lady still remained; and as she 
well knew her husband’s temper, undertook to manage the 
quarrel without a second. He was furious, and she loud; their 
noise had gathered all the mob who charitably assembled on the 
occasion, not to prevent, but to enjoy the quarrel. 

Alas, said I to my companion, what will become of this 
unhappy creature thus caught in aduUei:^^j Believe me, I pity 
her from my heart; her husband, I suppose will shew her no 
mercy. Will they bum her as in India, or behead her as in 
Persia; will they load her with stripes as in Turkey, or keep her 
in perpetual imprisonment, as with us in China? Prythee, 
what is the wife’s punishment in England for such offences? 
When a lady is thus caught tripping, replied my companion. 
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they never punish her, but the husband. You surely jest, 
interrupted I; I am a foreigner, and you would abuse my 
ignorance! I am really serious, returned he; Dr. Cacafogo has 
caught his wife in the act; but as he had no witnesses, his small 
testimony goes for nothing; the consequence therefore of his 
discovery will be, that she may be packed off to live among her 
relations, and the doctor must be obliged to allow her a separate 
maintenance. Amazing! cried I; is it not enough that she is 
permitted to live separate from the object she detests, but must 
he give her money to keep her in spirits too? That he must, 
says my guide; and be called a cuckold by all his neighbours 
into the bargain. The men will laugh at him, the ladies will 
pity him; and all that his warmest friends can say in his favour, 
will be, that the poor good soul has ttez'er had any harm in him. 
I want patience, interrupted I; what! are there no private 
cliastisements for the wife; no schools of penite nce to shew her 
her folly; no rods for such delinquents?^ 1PsKa7 man, replied 
he smiling; if every delinquent among us were to be treated in 
your manner, one half of the kingdom would flog the other. 

I must confess, my dear Fum, that if I were an English 
husband, of all things I would take care not to be jealous, nor 
busily pry into those secrets my wife was pleased to keep from 
me. Should I detect her infidelity, what is the consequence? 
If I calmly pocket the abuse, I am laughed at by her and her 
gallant; if I talk my griefs aloud like a tragedy hero, I am 
laughed at by the whole world. The course then I would take 
would be, whenever I went out, to tell my wife where I was 
going, lest I sliould unexpectedly meet her abroad in company 
with some dear deceiver. Whenever 1 returned, I would use 
a peculiar rap at the door, and give four loud hems as I walked 
deliberately up the stair-case. I would never inquisitiyehLpeep 
under her bed, or look behind the curtains. A'mreven^ough 
I knew the captain was there, I would calmly take a dish of 
my wife’s cool tea, and talk of the army with rev’erence. 

Of all nations, the Russians seem to me to behave most 
wisely m such circumstances. The wife promises her husband 
never to let him see her transgressions of this nature; and he as 
punctually promises, wlTferwtTr she'is* so detected, without the 
least anger, to beat her without mercy; so they both know what 
each has to expect; the lady jran sgresses. is beaten, taken again 
into favour, and all goes on as before. 

When a Russian young lady, therefore, is to be married, her 
father, with a cudgel in his hand, asks the bridegroom, whether 
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he chooses this virgin for his bride? to which the other replies 
in the affirmative. Upon this, the father turning the lady three 
times round, and giving her three strokes with his cudgel on the 
back; My dear, cries he, these are the last blows you are ever to 
receive from your tender father, I resign my authority, and tny 
cudgel to your husband; he knows better than me the use of either. 
The bridegroom knows decorums too well to accept of the 
cudgel abruptly; he assures the father that the lady will never 
want it. and that he would not for the world make any use 
of it. But the father, who knows what the lady may want 
better than he, insists upon his acceptance. Upon this, there 
follows a scene of Russian politeness, while one refuses, and the 
other offers the cudgel. The whole, however, ends with the 
bridegroom’s taking it, upon which the lady drops a curtsy in 
token of obedience, and the ceremony proceeds as usual. 

There is sometliing excessively fair and open in this method 
of courtship. By this, both sides are prepared for all the 
matrimonial adventures that are to follow. Marriage has been 
compared to a game of skill for life; it is generous thus in both 
parties to declare they are sharpers in the beginmng. In Eng¬ 
land, I am told both sides use every art to conceal their defects 
from each other before marriage, and the rest of their lives 
may be regarded as doing penance for their former dis simulation. 

Farewell. 


LETTER XX.—From the same. 

The republic of letters is a very common expression among the 
Europeans; and yet when applied to the learned of Europe, is 
the most absurd that can be imagined, since nothing is more 
unlike a republic than the society which goes by that name. 
From this expression one would be apt to imagine, that the 
learned were united into a single body, joining their interests, 
and concurring in the same design. From this one might 
be apt to compare them to our literary societies in China, where 
each acknowledges a just subordination; and all contribute to 
build the temple of science, without attempting from ignorance 
or envy to obstruct each other. 

But very different is the state of learning here; every member 
of this fancied republic is desirous of governing, and none 
willing to obey; each looks upon his fellow as a rival, not an 
assistant in the same pursuit. They calumniate, they injure, 
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they despise, they ridicule each other: if one man writes a book 
that pleases, others shall write books to show that he might 
have given still greater pleasure, or should not have pleased. 
If one happens to hit upon something new, there are numbers 
ready to assure the public that all this was no nov elty to them 
or the learned; that Cardanus or Brunus, or~^ 3 ftieot^r^uthor 
too dull to be generally read, had anticipated the discovery. 
Tlius, instead of uniting like the members of a commonwealth, 
they arc divided into almost as many factions as there are men; 
and their jarring constitution, instead of being styled a republic 
of letters, should be entitled, an anarchy of literature. 

It is true, there are some of superior abilities who reverence 
and esteem each other; but their mutual admiration is not 
sufficient to shield off the contempt of the crowd. The wise 
arc but few, and they praise with a feeble voice; the vulgar are 
many, and roar in reproaches. The truly great seldom unite 
in societies, have few meetings, no cabals; the dunces hunt in 
full cry till they have run down a reputation, and then snarl 
and fight with each other about dividing the spoil. Here you 
may see the compilers, and the book-answerers of every month, 
when they have cut up some respectable name, most frequently 
reproaching each other with stupidity and dulness: resembling 
the wolves of the Russian forest, who prey upon venison, or 
horse flesh when they can get it; but in cases of necessity, lying 
in wait to devour each other. While they have new books to 
cut up, they make a hearty meal; but if this resource should 
unhappily fad, then it is tiiat critics cat up critics, and 
compilers rob from compilations. 

Confucius obser\'es that it is the duty of the learned to unite 
society more closely, and to persuade men to become citizens 
of the world; but the authors I refer to, arc not only for dis¬ 
uniting society, but kingdoms also; if the English are at war 
with France, the dunces of France think it their duty to be at 
war with those of England. Thus Freron. one of their first 
rate scribblers, thinks proper to characterise all the English 
writers in the gross. ‘Their whole merit,’ says he, ‘consists in 
exaggeration, and often in extravagance; correct their pieces as 
you please, there still remains a leaven which corrupts the whole. 
They sometimes discover genius, but not the smallest share of 
taste: England is not a soil for the plants of genius to thrive in ’ 
This is open enough, with not the least adulation in the picture; 
but hear what a Frenchman of acknowledged abilities says uj>on 
the same subject. ‘ I am at a loss to determine in what we excel 
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the English, or where they excel us; when I compare the merits 
of both in any one species of literary composition, so many 
reputable and pleasing writers present themselves from either 
country, that my judgment rests in suspense: I am pleased with 
the disquisition, without finding the object of my inquiry.’ 
But TestyousKould think the French alone are faulty in this 
respect, hear how an English journalist delivers his sentiments 
of them. ‘We are amazed, says he, to find so many works 
translated from the French, while we have such numbers neg¬ 
lected of our own. In our opinion, notwithstanding their fame 
throughout the rest of Europe, the French pe the most con¬ 
temptible reasoners (we had almost said writers) that can be 
imagined. However, nevertheless, excepting, etc.’ Another 
English writer, Shaftesbury, if I remember, on the contrary, 
says, that the French authors are pleasing and judicious, more 
clear, more methodical, and entertaining than those of his 
own country. 

From these opposite pictures, you perceive that the good 
authors of either country praise, and the bad revile each other; 
and yet, perhaps, you will be surprised that indifferent writers 
should thus be the most apt to censure, as they have the most to 
apprehend from recrimination; you may, perhaps, imagine that 
such as are possessed of fame themselves should be most ready 
to declare their opinions, since what they say, might pass for 
decision. But the truth happens to be, that the great are 
solicitous only of raising their own reputations, while the 
opposite class, alas! are solicitous of bringing every reputation 

down to a level with their own. 

But let us acquit them of malice and envy; a critic is often 
guided by the same motives that direct his author. The author 
endeavours to persuade us, that he has written a good book: 
the critic is equally solicitous to show that he could write a better, 
had he thought proper. A critic is a being possessed of all the 
vanity, but not the genius, of a scholar, incapable, from Ws 
native weakness, of lifting himself from the ground, he applies 
to contiguous merit for support, makes the sportive sallies of 
another’s imagination his serious employment, pretends to take 
our feelings under his care, teaches where to condemn, where to 
lay the emphasis of praise, and may with as much justice be 
called a man of taste, as the Chinese who measures his wisdom 
by the length of his nails. 

If then a book, spirited or humorous, happens to appear in 
the republic of letters, several critics are in waiting to bid the 

♦C9»» 
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public not to laugh at a single line of it, for themselves had read 
it; and they know what is most proper to excite laughter. Other 
critics contradict the fulminations of this tribunal, call them all 
spiders, and assure the public, that they ought to laugh without 
restraint. Another set are in the mean time quietly employed 
in writing notes to the book, intended to show the particular 
passages to be laughed at; when these are out, others still 
there are who write notes upon notes. Thus a single new book 
employs not only the paper-makers, the printers, the press-men, 
the bookbinders, the hawkers, but twenty critics, and as many 
compilers. In short, the body of the learned may be compared 
to a Persian army, where there are many pioneers, several 
sutlers, numberless servants, women and children in abundance, 
and but few soldiers. Adieu. 


LETTER XXI .—To the same. 

The English are as fond of seeing plays acted as the Chinese; 
but there is a vast dilTerence in the manner of conducting them. 
We play our pieces in the open air, the English theirs under 
cover; we act by day-light, they by the Wazeof torches. One 
of our plays continues eight or ten days successively; an English 
piece seldom takes up above four hours in the representation. 

My companion in black, with whom I am now beginning to 
contract an intimacy, introduced me a few nights ago to the 
play-house, where we placed ourselves conveniently at the foot 
of the stage. As the curtain was not drawn before my arrival, 
1 had an opportunity of observing the beha\'iour of the spec¬ 
tators, and indulging those reflections which novelty generally 
inspires. 

The rich in general were placed in the lowest seats, and the 
poor rose above tliem in degrees proportioned to their poverty. 
The order of precedence seemed here inverted; those who were 
undermost all the day, now enjoyed a temporary'^ eminence, 
and became masters of the ceremonies. It was they who called 
for the music, indulging every noisy freedom, and testifying all 
the insolence of beggary in exaltation. 

They who held the middle region seemed not so riotous as 
those above them, nor yet so tame as those below; to jud«^e by 
their looks, many of them seemed strangers there as well as 
myself. They were chiefly employed during this period of 
expectation m eating oranges, reading the story of the play, or 
making assignations. 
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Those who sat in the lowest rows, which are called the pit, 
seemed to consider themselves as judges of the merit of the poet 
and the performers; they were assembled partly to be amused, 
and partly to show their taste; appearing to labour under that 
restraint which an affection of superior discernment generally 
produces. My companion, however, informed me, that not one 
in an hundred of them knew even the first principles of criticism; 
that they assumed the right of being censors because there was 
none to contradict their pretensions; and that every man who 
now called himself a connoisseur,'‘'became such to all intents 
and purposes. 

Those who sat in the boxes appeared in the most unhappy 
situation of all. The rest of the audience came merely for their 
own amusement; these rather to furnish out a part of the 
entertainment themselves. I could not avoid considering them 
as acting parts in dumb show, not a curtsy or nod, that was not 
the result of art; not a look nor a smile that was not designed 
for murder. Gentlemen and ladies ogled each other through 
spectacles; for my companion observed, that blindness was of 
late become fashionable; all affected indifference and ease, while 
their hearts at the same time burned for conquest. Upon the 
whole, the lights, the music, the ladies in their gayest dresses, 
the men with cheerfulness and expectation in their looks, all 
conspired to make a most agreeable picture, and to fill an heart 
that sympathises at human happiness with an inexpressible 
serenity. 

The expected time for the play to begin at last arrived, the 
curtain was drawn, and the actors came on. A woman, who 
personated a queen, came in curtsying to the audience, who 
clapped their hands upon her appearance. Clapping of hands is, 
it seems, the manner of applauding in England: the manner is 
absurd; but every country, you know, has its peculiar absurdi¬ 
ties. I was equally surprised, however, at the submission of the 
actress, who should have considered herself as a queen, as at the 
little discernment of the audience who gave her such marks of 
applause before she attempted to deserve them. Preliminaries 
between her and the audience being thus adjusted, the dialogue 
was supported between her and a most hopeful youth, who acted 
the part of her confidant. They both appeared in extreme 
distress, for it seems the queen had lost a child some fifteen 
years before, and still keeps its dear resemblance next her heart, 
while her kind companion bore a part in her sorrows. 

Her lamentations grew loud. Comfort is offered, but she 
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detests the very sound. She bids them preach comfort to the 
winds. Upon this her husband comes in, who seeing the queen 
so much afflicted, can himself hardly refrain from tears or avoid 
partaking in the soft distress. After thus grieving through three 
scenes, the curtain dropped for the first act. 

Truly, said I to my companion, these kings and queens are 
very much disturbed at no very great misfortune; certain I am 
were people of humbler stations to act in this manner, they 
would be thought divested of common sense. I had scarce 
finished this obser\’ation, when the curtain rose, and the king 
came on in a violent passion. His wife had, it seems, refused 
his proffered tenderness, had spumed his royal embrace; and he 
seemed resolved not to survive her fierce disdain. After he had 
thus fretted, and the queen had fretted through the second act, 
the curtain was let down once more. 

Now, says my companion, you perceive the king to be a man 
of spirit, he feels at every pore; one of your phlegmatic sons of 
clay would have given the queen her own way, and let her come 
to herself by degrees; but the king is for immediate tenderness, 
or instant death: death and tenderness are leading passions of 
every modem buskined hero; this moment they embrace, and 
the next stab, mixing daggers and kisses in everj’ period. 

I was going to second his remarks, when my attention was 
engrossed by a new object; a man came in balancing a straw 
upon his nose, and the audience were clapping their hands in all 
the raptures of applause. To what purpose, cried I, does this 
unmeaning figure make his appearance; is he a part of the plot? 
Unmeaning do you call him, replied my friend in black; this is 
one of the most important characters of the w'hole play; notliing 
pleases the people more than the seeing a straw balanced; there 
is a great deal of meaning in the straw; there is something suited 
to every apprehension in the sight; and a fellow possessed of 
talents like these is sure of making his fortune. 

The third act now' began with an actor, who came to inform 
us that he was the villain of the play, and intended to shew 
strange things before all was o\'er. He was joined by another, 
who seemed as much (jisposed for mischief as he; tlieir intrigues 
continued through this whole-division. If that be a villain, 
said I, he must be a very stupid one, to tell his secrets without 
being asked; such soliloquies of late are never admitted in 
China. -- 

The noise of clapping interrupted me once more; a child of 
six years old was learning to dance on the stage, which gave the 
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ladies and mandarines infinite satisfaction. ^ I am sorry, said 
I, to see the pretty creature so early learning so very bad a 
trade; dancing being, I presume, as contemptible here as in 
China. Quite the reverse, interrupted my companion; dancing 
is a very reputable and genteel employment here; men have a 
greater chance for encouragement from the merit of their heels 
than their heads. One who jumps up and flourishes his toes 
three times before he comes to the ground, niay have three 
hundred a year; he who flourishes them four times, gets four 
hundred- but he who arrives at five is inestimable, and may 
demand what salary he thinks proper. The female dancers too 
are valued for this sort of jumping and crossing; and tis a cant 
word among them, that she deserves most who shews highest. 
But the fourth act is begun, let us be attentive. 

In the fourth act the queen finds her long lost child, now 
grown up into a youth of smart parts, and great qualifications; 
wherefore she wisely considers that the crown will fit his head 
better than that of her husband, whom she knows to be a 
driveller. The king discovers her design, and here comes on the 
deep distress; he loves the queen, and he loves the kingdom; 
he resolves therefore, in order to possess both, that her son 
must die. The queen exclaims at his barbarity; is frantic with 
rage, and at length overcome with sorrow, falls into a fit; upon 
which the curtain drops, and the act is concluded. 

Observe the art of the poet, cries my companion; when the 
queen can say no more, she falls into a fit. While thus her 
eyes are shut, while she is supported in the arms of Abigail, 
what horrors do we not fancy. We feel it in every nerve; take 
my word for it, that fits are the true aposiopesis of modem 

tragedy. 

The fifth act began, and a busy piece it was. Scenes shifting, 
trumpets sounding, mobs hallooing, carpets spreading, guards 
bustling from one door to another; gods, daemons, daggers, 
racks and ratsbane. But whether the king was killed, or the 
queen was drowned, or the son was poisoned, I have absolutely 

forgotten. . 

When the pla-y was over, I could not avoid observing, that 

the persons of the drama appeared in as much distress in the 
first act as the last: How is it possible, said I, to sympathise with 
them through five long acts I Pity is but a short-lived passion; 
I hate to hear an actor mouthung trifles, neither startings, 
strainings, nor attitudes affect me unless there be cause: after 
I have been once or twice deceived by those unmeaning alarms, 
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my heart sleeps in peace, probably unaffected by the principal 
distress. There should be one great passion aimed at by the 
actor as well as the poet, all the rest should be subordinate, and 
only contribute to make that the greater; if the actor therefore 
exclaims upon every occasion in the tones of despair, he attempts 
to move us too soon; he anticipates the blow, he ceases to affect 
though he gains our applause. 

I scarce perceived that the audience were almost all departed; 
wherefore mixing with the crowd, my companion and I got into 
the street; where essaying an hundred obstacles from coach 
wheels and palanquin poles, like birds in their flight through the 
branches of a forest, after various turnings, we both at length 
got home in safety. Adieu. 


LETfER XXII .—From the same. 

The letter which came by the way of Sm>Tna, and which you 

sent me unopened, was from my son. As I have permitted you 

to take copies of all those I send to China, you might have 

made no ceremony in opening those directed to me. Either in 

joy or sorrow, my friend should participate in my feelings. 

It would give pleasure to see a good man pleased at my success; 

it would give almost equal pleasure to see him sympathise at my 
disappointment. 

Every account I receive from the East seems to come loaded 
with some new affliction. My wife and daughter were taken 
from me, and yet I sustained the loss with intrepidity; my son 
is made a slave among the barbarians, which was the only blow 
that could have reached my heart: yes, 1 will indulge the trans- 

in order to shew I can overcome them 
m the end. True magnanimity consists not in never falling^ 
but in RISING every time we fall'. . 

When our mighty emperor fiad published his displeasure at 
my departure, and seized upon all that was mine, my son was 
privately secreted from his resentment. Under the protection 
and guardianship of Fum Hoam, the best and the wisest of all 
the inhabitants of China; he was for some time instructed in 
the learning of the missionaries, and the wisdom of the East. 
But hearing of my adventures, and incited by filial piety, he was 
resolved to follow ray fortunes, and share my distress. 

He passed the confines of China in disguise; hired himself 
as a camel-driver to a caravan that was crossing the desarts of 
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Thibet, and was within one day’s journey of the river Laur, 
which divides that country from India, when a body of wander¬ 
ing Tartars falling unexpectedly upon the caravan, plundered 
it, and made those who escaped their first fury slaves. By those 
he was led into the extensive and desolate regions that border 
on the shores of the Aral lake. 

Here he lived by hunting; and was obliged to supply every 
day a certain proportion of the spoil tojr^ale his savage masters; 
his learning, his virtues, and even his beauty were qualifications 
that no way served to recommend him; they knew no merit 
but that of providing large quantities of milk and raw flesh; 
and were sensible of no happiness but that of rioting on the 
undressed meal. 

Some merchants from Mesched, however, coming to trade 
with the Tartars for slaves, he was sold among the number, 
and led into the kingdom of Persia, where he is now detained. 
He is there obliged to watch the looks of a voluptuous and 
cruel master, a man fond of pleasure yet incapable of refinement, 
whom many years service in war has taught pride, but not 
bravery. 

That treasure which I still keep within my bosom, my child, 
my all that was left to me, is now a slave.^ Good heavens, why 
was this? why have I been introduced into this mortal apart¬ 
ment, to be a spectator of my own misfortunes, and the mis¬ 
fortunes of my fellow creatures? wherever I turn, what a laby¬ 
rinth of doubt, error, and disappointment appears: why was 
I brought into being; for what purposes made; from whence 
have I come; whither strayed; or to what regions am I hasten¬ 
ing? Reason cannot resolve. It lends a ray to shew the horrors 
of my prison, but not a light to guide me to escape them. Ye 
boasted revelations of the earth, how little do you aid the inquiry. 

How am I surprised at the inconsistency of the magi; their 
two principles of good and evil affright me. The Indian who 
bathes his visage in urine, and calls it piety, strikes me with 
astonishment. The Christian who believes in three gods, is 
highly absurd. The Jews who pretend that deity is pleased 
with the effusion of blood, are not less displeasing. I am equally 
surprised that rational beings can come from the extremities 
of the earth, in order to kiss a stone, or scatter pebbles. How 
contrary to reason are those; and yet all pretend to teach me 
to be happy. 

'This whole apostrophe seems most literally translated from Am- 
bulaaohamed, the Arabian poet. [Goldsmith’s note.] 
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Surely all men are blind and ignorant of truth. Mankind 
wanders, unknowing his way from morning till the evening. 
Where shall we turn after happiness; or is it wisest to desist 
from the pursuit? Like reptiles in a comer of some stupendous 
palace, we peep from our holes; look about us, wonder at all we 
see, but are ignorant of the great architect’s design: O for a 
revelation of himself, for a plan of his universal system: 0 for 
the reasons of our creation; or why were we created to be thus 
unhappy! If we are to experience no other felicity but what 
this life affords, then are we miserable indeed. If we are bom 
only to look about us, repine and die; then has heaven been 
guilty of injustice. If this life terminates my existence, I despise 
the blessings of providence, and the wisdom of the giver. If 
this life be my all, let the following epitaph be w'ritten on the 
tomb of Altangi. By my father's crimes 1 received this. By 
my own crimes 1 bequeath it to posterity! 


LETTER XXIII,— To the same. 

Yet while I sometimes lament the case of humanity, and the 
depravity of human nature, there now and then appear gleams 
of greatness that serve to relieve the eye oppressed with the 
hideous prospect, and resemble those cultivated spots that are 
sometimes found in the midst of an Asiatic wilderness, I see 
many superior excellences among the English, which it is not 
in the power of all their follies to hide: I see virtues, which in 
other countries arc known only to a few, practised here by every 
rank of people. 

I know not whether it proceeds from their superior opulence 
that the English are more charitable than the rest of mankind; 
whether by being possessed of all the conveniences of life them¬ 
selves, they have more leisure to perceive the uneasy situation 
of the distressed; whatever be the motive, they are not only the 
inost charitable of any other nation, but most judicious in 
distinguishing the properest objects of compassion. 

In other countries the giver is generally influenced by the 
immediate impulse of pity; his generosity is exerted as much to 
relieve his own uneasy sensations, as to comfort the object in 
distress; in England benefactions are of a more general nature; 
some men of fortune and universal benevolence propose the 
proper objects; the wants and the merits of the petitioners 
are canvassed by the people; neither passion nor pity find a 
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place in the cool discussion; and charity is then only exerted 
when it has received the approbation of reason. 

A late instance of this finely directed benevolence forces itself 
strongly on my imagination, that it in a manner reconciles me 
to pleasure, and once more makes me the universal friend of man. 

The English and French have not only political reasons to 
induce them to mutual hatred, but often the more prevailing 
motive of private interest to widen the breach; a war between 
other countries is carried on collectively, army fights against 
army, and a man’s own private resentment is lost in that of the 
community; but in England and France the individuals of each 
country plunder each other at sea without redress, and conse¬ 
quently feel that anjmosi^^against each other which passengers 
do at a robber. They Have for some time carried on an expensive 
war; and several captives have been taken on both sides. Those 
made prisoners by the French have been used with cruelty, and 
guarded with unnecessary caution. Those taken by the English, 
being much more numerous, were confined in the ordinary 
manner: and, not being released by their countrymen, began to 
feel all those inconveniences which arise from want of covering 
and long confinement. 

Their countrymen were informed of their deplorable situation; 
but they, more intent on annoying their enemies than relieving 
their friends, refused the least assistance. The English now 
saw thousands of their fellow creatures starving in every prison, 
forsaken by those whose duty it was to protect them, labouring 
with disease, and without clothes to keep off the severity of the 
season. National benevolence prevailed over national ani¬ 
mosity: their prisoners were indeed enemies, but they were 
enemies in distress; they ceased to be hateful, when they no 
longer continued to be formidable: forgetting therefore their 
national hatred, the men who were brave enough to conquer, 
were generous enough to forgive: and they, whom all the world 
seemed to have disclaimed, at last found pity and redress from 
those they attempted to subdue. A subscription was opened, 
ample charities collected, proper necessaries procured, and the 
poor gay sons of a merry nation were once more taught to 
resume their former gaiety. 

When I cast my eye over the list of those who contributed 
on this occasion, I find the names almost entirely English, 
scarce one foreigner appears among the number. It was for 
Englishmen alone to be capable of such exalted virtue. I own, 
I cannot look over this catalogue of good men and philosophers 
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without thinking better of myself, because it makes me entertain 
a more favourable opinion of mankind: I am particularly struck 
with one who writes these words upon the paper that enclosed 
his benefaction. The mite of an Englishman, a citizen of the 
world, to Frenchmen, prisoners of tear, and naked. I only wish 
that he may find as much pleasure from his virtues, as I have 
done in reflecting upon them, that alone will amply reward him. 
Such a one, my friend, is an honour to human nature; he makes 
no private distinctions of party; all that are stamped with the 
divine image of their Creator are friends to him; he is a native 
of the world] and the emperor of China may be proud that he 
has such a countryman. 

To rejoice at the destruction of our enemies, is a foible grafted 
upon human nature, and we must be permitted to indulge it: 
tlie true way of atoning for such an ill-founded pleasure, is thus 
to turn our triumph into an act of benevolence, and to testify 
our own joy by endeavouring to banish anxiety from others. 

Hamti, the best and wisest emperor that ever filled the throne, 
after having gained three signal victories over the Tartars, who 
had invaded his dominions, returned to Nankin in order to enjoy 
the glory of his conquest. After he had rested for some days, 
the people, who are naturally fond of processions, impatiently 
expected the triumphant entry, which emperors upon such 
occasions were accustomed to make. Their murmurs came to 
the emperor’s car. He loved his people, and was willing to do all 
in his power to satisfy their just desires. He therefore assured 
them, that he intended, upon the next feast of the Lanthoms, 
to exhibit one of the most glorious triumphs that had ever been 
seen in China. 

The people were in raptures at his condescension; and, on the 
appointed day, assembled at the gates of the palace with the 
most eager expectations. Here they waited for some time 
without seeing any of those preparations which usually precede 
a pageant. The lanthorn. with ten thousand tapers, was not 
yet brought forth; the fire-works, which usually covered the 
city walls, were not yet lighted; the people once more began to 
murmur at this delay; w'hen in the midst of their impatience, 
the palace gates flew open, and the emperor himself appeared, 
not in splendour or magnificence, but in an ordinary habit, 
followed by the blind, the maimed, and the strangers of tlie city, 
all in new clothes, and each carrying in his hand money enough 
to supply his necessities for the year. The people were at first 
amazed, but soon perceived the wisdom of their king, who taught 
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them that to make one man happy was more truly great than 
having ten thousand captives groaning at the wheels of his 
chariot. Adieu. 


LETTER XXrV.~To the same. 

Whatever may be the merits of the English in other sciences, 
they seem peculiarly excellent in the art of healing. There is 
scarcely a disorder incident to humanity, against which they are 
not possessed with a most infallible aiUidote.. The professors of 
other arts confess the inevitable intncacy of things; talk with 
doubt, and decide with hesitation; but doubting is entirely 
unknown in medicine; the advertising professors here delight in 
cases of difficulty; be the disorder never so desperate or radical, 
you \vill find numbers in every street, who, by levelling a pi^l 
at the part affected, promise a certain cure without loss of time, 
knowledge of a bedfellow, or hindrance of business. 

When I consider the assiduity of this profession, their benevo¬ 
lence amazes me. They not only in general give their medicines 
for half value, but use the most persuasive remonstrances to 
induce the sick to come and be cured. Sure there must be some¬ 
thing strangely obstinate in an English patient, who refuses so 
much health upon such easy terms; does he take a pride in being 
bloated with a dropsy? Does he find pleasure in the alternations 
of an intermittent fever? Or feel as much satisfaction in nursing 
up his gout, as he found pleasure in acquiring it? He must, 
otherwise he would never reject such repeated assurances of 
instant relief. What can be more convincing than the manner 
in which-the sick are invited to be well? The doctor first begs the 
most earnest attention of the public to what he is going to pro¬ 
pose; he solemnly affirms the pill was never found to want 
success; he produces a list of those who have been rescued from 
the grave by taking it. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there are 
many here who now and then think proper to be sick; only sick 
did I say? There are some who even think proper to die! Yes, 
by the head of Confucius they die; though they might have 
purchased the health-restoring specific for half a crown at 
every comer. 

I am amazed, my dear Fum Hoam, that these doctors who know 
what an obstinate set of people they have to deal with, have 
never thought of attempting to revive the dead. When the 
living are found to reject their prescriptions, they ought in 
conscience to apply to the dead, from whom they can expect 
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no Such mortifying repulses; they would find in the dead the 
most complying patients imaginable; and what gratitude might 
they not expect from the patient’s son, now no longer an heir, 
and his wife, now no longer a widow. 

Think not, my friend, that there is any thing chimerical in 
such an attempt; they already perform cures equally strange: 
What can be more truly astonishing than to sec old age restored 
to youth, and vigour to the most feeble constitutions; yet this 
is performed here every day; a simple electuary effects these 
wonders, even without the bungling ceremonies of having the 
patient boiled up in a kettle, or ground down in a mill. 

Few physicians here go through the ordinary courses of 
education, but receive all their knowledge of medicine by 
immediate inspiration from heaven. Some are thus inspired 
even in the womb; and what is very remarkable, understand 
their profession as well at three years old as at threescore. 
Others have spent a great part of their lives unconscious of any 
latent excellence, till a bankruptcy, or a residence in gaol, have 
called their miraculous powers into exertion. And others still 
there are indebted to their superlative ignorance alone for 
success. The more ignorant the practitioner, tlie less capable 
is he thought of deceiving. The people here judge, as they do 
in the East; where it is thought absolutely requisite that a man 
should be an idiot before he pretend to be cither a conjuror or 
a doctor. 

When a physician by inspiration is sent for, he never p>crplexes 
the patient by previous examination; he asks very few questions, 
and those only for form sake. He knows every disorder by 
intuition. He administers the pill or drop for every distemper; 
nor is more inquisitive than the farrier while he drenches an 
horse. If the patient lives, then has he one more to add to the 
sur\'iving list; if he dies, then it may be justly said of the 
patient’s disorder, that as it was not cured, the disorder was 
incurable. 


LETTER XXV.—From the same. 

I WAS some days ago in company with a politician, who very 
pathetically declaimed upon the miserable situation of his 
country: he assured me, that the whole political machine was 
moving in a wrong track, and that scarce even abilities like 
his own could ever set it right again. ‘What have we, said he, 
to do with the wars on the continent; we are a commercial 
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nation; we have only to cultivate commerce like our neighbours 
the Dutch; it is our business to encrease trade by settling new 
colonies: riches are the strength of a nation; and for the rest, 
our ships, our ships alone will protect us.’ I found it vain to 
oppose my feeble arguments to those of a man who thought 
himself wise enough to direct even the ministry; I fancied, 
however, that I saw with more certainty, because I reasoned 
without prejudice: I therefore begged leave instead of argument, 
to relate a short history. He gave me a smile at once of con¬ 
descension and contempt, and I proceeded as follows to describe. 
The rise and declension of the kingdom of Lao. 

Northward of China, and in one of the doublings of the great 
wall, the fruitful province of Lao enjoyed its liberty and a pecu¬ 
liar government of its own. As the inhabitants were on all 
sides surrounded by the wall, they feared no sudden invasion 
from the Tartars; and being each possessed of property, they 
were zealous in its defence. 

The natural consequences of security and nffliMnrr jp any 
country is a love of pleasure; when the wants of nature are 
supplied, we see after the conveniences; when possessed of these, 
we desire the luxuries of life; and when every luxury is provided, 
it is then ambition takes up the man, and leaves him still some¬ 
thing to wish for: the inhabitants of the country from primitive 
simplicity soon began to aim at elegance, and from elegance, 
proceeded to refinement. It was now found absolutely requisite 
for the good of the state, that the people should be divided: 
formerly the same hand that was employed in tilling the ground, 
or in dressing up the manufactures, was also in time of need 
a soldier; but the custom was now changed; for. it was per¬ 
ceived, that a man bred up from childhood to the arts either of 
peace or war, became more eminent by this means in his respec¬ 
tive profession. The inhabitants were therefore now distin¬ 
guished into artisans and soldiers; and while those improved 
the luxuries of life, these watched for the security of the people. 

A country possessed of freedom has always two sorts of 
enemies to fear: foreign foes who attack its existence from 
without, and internal miscreants who betray its liberties within. 
The inhabitants of Lao were to guard against both. A country 
of artisans were most likely to preserve internal liberty; and a 
nations of soldiers were fittest to repel a foreign invasion. Hence 
naturally arose a division of opinion between the artizans and 
soldiers of the kingdom. The artizans ever complaining, that 
freedom was threatened by an armed internal force, were for 
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disbanding the soldiers, and insisted that their walls, their 
walls alone were sufficient to repel the most formidable invasion: 
the warriors, on the contrar)’, represented the power of the 
neighbouring kings, the combinations formed against their 
state, and the weakness of the wall which every earthquake 
might overturn. While this altercation continued, the king¬ 
dom might be justly said to enjoy its greatest share of vigour: 
every order in the state, by being watchful over each other, 
contributed to diffuse happiness equally and balanced the state. 
The arts of peace flourished, nor were those of war neglected; 
the neighbouring powers, who had nothing to apprehend from 
the ambition of men whom they only saw solicitous not for 
riches but freedom, were contented to traffic with them: they 
sent their goods to be manufactured in Lao, and paid a large 
price for them upon their return. 

By these means this people at length became moderately 
rich, and their opulence naturally invited the invader; a Tartar 
prince led an immense army against them, and they as bravely 
stood up in their own defence; they w'ere still inspired with a 
love of their country; they fought the barbarous enemy with 
fortitude, and gained a complete victory. 

From this moment, which they regarded as the completion 
of their glory, historians date their downfall. They had risen 
in strength by a love of their country, and fell by indulging 
ambition. The country possessed by the invading Tartars, 
seemed to them a prize that would not only render them more 
formidable for the future, but which would encrcase their 
opulence for the present; it was unanimously resolved, therefore, 
both by soldiers and artizans, that those desolate regions should 
be peopled by colonies from Lao. When a trading nation 
begins to act the conqueror, it is then perfectly undone: it 
subsists in some measure by the support of its neighbours; 
while they continue to regard it without env'y or apprehension, 
trade may flourish; but when once it presumes to assert as its 
right what is only enjoyed as a favour, each country' reclaims 
that part of commerce which it has power to take back, and 
turns it into some other channel more honourable, though 
perhaps less convenient. 

Every neighbour now began to regard with jealous eyes this 
ambitious common-wealth, and forbade their subjects any 
future intercourse with them. The inhabitants of Lao, how’ever, 
still pursued the same ambitious maxims; it was from their 
tolonies alone they expected riches; and riches, said they, are 
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strength, and strength is security. Numberless were the 
migrations of the desperate and enterprising of this country to 
people the desolate dominions lately possessed by the Tartar; 
between these colonies and the mother country, a very advan¬ 
tageous trafic was at first carried on, the republic sent their 
colonies large quantities of the manufactures of the country, 
and they in return provided the republic with an equivalent 
in ivory and ginseng. By this means the inhabitants became 
immensely rich, and this produced an equal degree of voluptuous¬ 
ness; for men who have much money will always find some 
fantastical modes of enjoyment. How shall I mark the steps 
by which they declined! Every colony in process of time 
spreads over the whole country where it first was planted. 
As it grows more populous, it becomes more polite; and those 
manufactures for which it was in the beginning obliged to others, 
it learns to dress up itself: such was the case with the colonies 
of Lao; they in less than a century became a powerful and a 
polite people, and the more polite they grew, the less advan¬ 
tageous was the commerce which still subsisted between them 
and others. By this means the mother country being abridged 
in its commerce grew poorer but not less luxurious. Their 
former wealth had introduced luxury; and wherever luxury 
once fixes, no art can either lessen or remove it. Their com¬ 
merce with their neighbours was totally destroyed; and that 
with their colonies was every day naturally and necessarily 
declining; they still, however, preserved the insolence of wealth, 
without a power to support it, and persevered in being luxurious 
while contemptible from poverty. In short, the state resembled 
one of those bodies bloated with disease, whose bulk is only a 
symptom of its wretchedness. 

Their former opulence only rendered them more impotent, 
as those individuals who are reduced from riches to poverty, 
are of all men the most unfortunate and helpless. They had 
imagined, because their colonies tended to make them rich 
upon the first ftCQuis^jon, they would still continue to do so; 
they now foundlmTOv^, that on themselves alone they should 
have depended for support; that colonies ever afforded but 
temporar y, affluence, and when cultivated and polite are no 
longer usefuT. Frorn such a concurrence of circumstances they 
soon became contemptible. The emperor Honti invaded them 
with a powerful army. Historians do not say whether their 
colonies were too remote to lend assistance, or else were desirous 
of shaking off their dependence: But certain it is, they scarce 
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made any resistance; their walls were now found but a weak 
defence; and they at length were obliged to acknowledge 
subjection to the empire of China. 

Happy, very happy might they have been, had they known 
when to bound their riches and their glory; had they known 
that extending empire is often diminishing power, that countries 
are ever strongest which are internally powerful; that colonies 
by draining away the brave and enterprising, leave the country 
in the hands of the timid, and the avaricious; that walls give 
little protection, unless manned with resolution; that too much 
commerce may injure a nation as well as too little; and that 
there is a wide difference between a conquering and a flourishing 
empire. Adieu. 


LETl ER XXVI.—To the same. 

Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire an intimacy only 
with a few. The man in black whom I have often mentioned, 
is one whose friendship I could wish to acquire, because he 
possesses my esteem. His manners, it is true, are tinc tured 
with some strange inconsistencies; and he may be justTy teriOTfl 
an humourist in a nation of humourists. Though he is generous 
even to profusion, he affects to be thought a gcodi gy of parsi¬ 
mony and prudence; though his conversation be replete with 
the most sordid and selfish maxims, his heart i^diJa te4o vith the 
most unbounded love. I have known him pf6T6S5^^ himself a 
man-hater, while his cheek was glowing with compassion L^nd 
while his looks were softened into pity, I have use 

the language of the most unbounded ill-nature. Some affect 
humanity and tenderness, others boast of having such dis¬ 
positions from Nature; but he is the only man I ever knew who 
seemed ashamed of his natural benevolence. He takes os much 
pains to hide his feelings as any hypocrite would to conceal his 
indifference; but on every unguarded moment the mask drops 
off, and reveals him to the most superficial observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the countr)% happening to 
discourse upon the provision that was made for the poor in 
England, he seemed amazed how any of his countr)'men could 
be so foolishly weak as to relieve occasional objects of charity, 
when the laws had made such ample provision for tlieir support. 
In every parish house, says he, the poor are supplied with food, 
clothes, fire, and a bed to lie on; they want no more, I desire no 
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more myself; yet still they seem discontented. I ’m surprised 
at the inactivity of our magistrates, in not taking up such 
vagrants w ho are only a weight upon the industrious; I m 
sunrise's that the people are found to relieve them, when they 
must be at the same time sensible that it, in some measure, 
encourages idleness, extravagance, and impoati^^ Were I to 
advise any man for whom I had the leasT regard, I would 
caution him by all means not to be imposed upon by their false 
pretences: let me assure you, Sir, they are impostors, every one 
of them; and rather merit a prison than relief. 

He was proceeding in this strain earnestly, to dissuade rne 
from an imprudence of which I am seldom guilty: when an old 
man who still had about him the remnants of tattered finery, 
implored our compassion. He assured us that he was no 
common beggar, but forced into the shameful profession, to 
support a dying wife and five hungry children. Being pre¬ 
possessed against such falsehoods, his story had not the least 
influence upon me; but it was quite otherwise with the man m 
black; I could see it visibly operate upon his countenance, and 
effectually interrupt his harangue. I could easily perceive that 
his heart burned to relieve the five starving children, but he 
seemed ashamed to discover his weakness to me. While he 
thus hesitated between compassion and pride, I pretended to 
look another way, and he seized this opportunity of giving 
the poor petitioner a piece of silver, bidding him at the same 
time, in order that I should not hear, go work for his bread, 
and not tease passengers with such impertinent falsehoods for 
the future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived, he continued, 
as we proceeded, to rail against beggars with as much animosity 
as before; he threw in some episodes on his own amazing pru¬ 
dence and economy, with his profound skill in discovering im¬ 
postors; he explained the manner in which he would deal with 
beggars were he a magistrate, hinted at enlarging some of the 
prisons for their reception, and told two stories of ladies that 
were robbed by beggarmen. He was beginning a' third to the 
same purpose, when a sailor with a wooden leg once more 
crossed our walks, desiring our pity, and blessing our limbs. 
I was for going on without taking any notice, but my 
looking wishfully upon the poor petitioner, bid me stop, and he 
would shew me with how much ease he could at any time 
detect an impostor. 

He now therefore assumed a look of importance, and in an 
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angry tone began to examine the sailor, demanding in what 
engagement he was thus disabled and rendered unfit for semce. 
The sailor replied in a tone as angrily as he, that he had been an 
ofiicer on board a private ship of war, and that he had lost his 
leg abroad in defence of those who did nothing at home. At 
this reply, all my friend’s importance vanished in a moment; 
he had not a single question more to ask; he now only studied 
what method he should take to relieve him unobserved. He 
had however no easy part to act, as he was obliged to preserve 
the appearance of ill-nature before me, and yet relieve himself 
by relieving the sailor. Casting therefore a furious look upon 
some l)undles of chips which the fellow carried in a string at 
his back, my friend demanded how he sold his matches; but not 
waiting for a reply, desired, in a surly tone, to have a shilling’s 
worth. The sailor seemed at first surprised at his demand, 
but soon recollected himself, and presenting his whole bundle. 
Here, master, says he, take all my cargo, and a blessing into 
the bargain. 

It is impossible to describe with what an air of triumph my 
friend marched off with his new purchase, he assured me that he 
was firmly of opinion that those fellows must have stolen their 
goods, who could thus afford to sell them for half value; he 
informed me of several different uses to which those chips might 
be applied; he expatiated largely upon the savings that would 
result from lighting candles with a match instead of thrusting 
them into the fire. He averred, that he would as soon have 
parted with a tooth as his money to those vagabonds, unless 
for some valuable consideration. I cannot tell how long this 
panegyric upon frugality and matches might have continued, 
had not his attention been called off by another object more 
distressful than either of the former. A woman in rags, with 
one child in her arms, and another on her back, was attempting 
to sing ballads, but with such a mournful voice that it was 
difficult to determine whether slie was singing or crying. A 
wretch, who, in the deepest distress still aimed at good humour, 
was an object my friend was by no means capable of withstand¬ 
ing: his vivacity, and his discourse were instantly interrupted; 
upon this occasion his very dissimulation had forsaken him. 
Even, in my presence, he immediately applied his hands to his 
pockets, in order to relieve her; but guess his confusion, when 
he found he had already given away all the money he carried 
about him to former objects. Tiie misery painted in the 
woman s visage, was not half so strongly expressed as the agony 
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in his. He continued to search for some time, but to no purpose, 
till, at length, recollecting himself, with a face of ineffable 
good-nature, as he had no money, he put into her hands his 
shilling’s worth of matches. , ^ 

• ' 


LETTER XXVn.—To the same) 


As there appeared something reluctantly good in the character 
of my companion, I must own it surprised me what could be 
his motives for thus concealing virtues which others take such 
pains to display. I was unable to repress my desire of knowing 
the history of a man who thus seemed to act under continual 
restraint, and whose benevolence was rather the effect of appetite 
than reason. 

It was not however till after repeated solicitations he thought 
proper to gratify my curiosity. ‘If you are fond, says he, of 
hearing hair breadth ^scapes, my history must certainly please; 
for I have been for twenty years upon the very verge of starving, 
without ever being starved. 

‘My father, the younger son of a good family, was possessed 
of a small living in the church. His education was above his 
fortune, and his generosity greater than his education. Poor 
as he was, he had his flatterers still poorer than himself; for every 
dinner he gave them, they returned him an equivalent in praise; 
and this was all he wanted; the same ambition that actuates a 
monarch at the head of an army, influenced my father at the 
head of his table; he told the story of the ivy tree, and that was 
laughed at; he repeated the jest of the two scholars and one 
pair of breeches, and the company laughed at that; but the story 
of Taffy in the sedan chair was sure to set the table in a roar; 
thus his pleasure encreased in proportion to the pleasure he gave; 
he loved all the world, and he fancied all the world loved him. 

‘As his fortune was but small, he lived up to the very extent 
of it; he had no intentions of leaving his children money, for 
that was dross; he was resolved they should have learning; for 
learning, he used to observe, was better than silver or gold. For 
this purpose he undertook to instruct us himself; and took as 
much pains to form our morals, as to improve our understanding. 
We were told that universal benevolence w'as what first cemented 
society; we were taught to consider all the wants of mankind as 
our own; to regard the human divine with affection and esteem; 
he wound us up to be mere machines of pity, and rendered us 
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incapable of withstanding the slightest impulse made either 
by real or fictitious distress; in a word, we were perfectly in¬ 
structed in the art of giving away thousands before we were 
taught the more necessary qualifications of getting a farthing. 

‘ I cannot avoid imagining, that thus refined by his lessons out 
of all my suspicion, and divested of even all the little cunning 
which Nature had given me, I resembled, upon my first entrance 
into the busy and insidious world, one of those gladiators who 
were exposed without armour in the amphitheatre at Rome. My 
father, however, who had only seen the world on one side, seemed 
to triumph in my superior discernment; though my whole stock 
of wisdom consisted in being able to talk like himself upon 
subjects that once were useful, because they were then topics of 
the busy world; but that now were utterly useless, because 
connected with the busy world no longer. 

‘The first opportunity he had of finding his expectations 
disappointed, was at the very middling figure I made in the 
university; he had flattered himself that he would soon see me 
rising into the foremost rank in literary reputation, but was 
mortified to find me utterly unnoticed and unknown. His 
disappointment might have been partly ascribed to his having 
over-rated my talents, and partly to my dislike of mathematical 
reasoning at a time, when my imagination and memory yet 
unsatisfied, were more eager after new objects, than desirous of 
reasoning upon those I knew. This did not, however, please my 
tutors, wlio observed indeed, that I was a little dull; but at the 
same time allowed, that I seemed to be very good-natured, and 
had no harm in me. 

‘After I had resided at college seven years, my father died, 
and left me—his blessing. Thus shoved from shore without ill- 
nature to protect, or cunning to guide, or proper stores to sub¬ 
sist me in so dangerous a voyage, I was obliged to embark in the 
wide world at twenty-two. But, in order to settle in life, my 
friends advised (for they always advise when they begin to 
dc.spise us) they advised me, I say, to go into orders. 

‘To be obliged to wear a long wig, when I liked a short one, or 
a black coat, when I generally dressed in brown, I thought was 
such a restraint upon my liberty, that I absolutely rejected 
the proposal. A priest in England, is not the same mortified 
creature with a bonze in China; with us, not he that fasts best, 
but eats best, is reckoned the best liver; yet I rejected a life 
of luxury, indolence, and ease, from no other consideration but 
that boyish one of dress. So that my friends were now perfectly 
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satisfied I was undone; and yet they thought it a pity for one who 
had not the least harm in him, and was so very good-natured. 

‘Poverty naturally begets dependence, and I was admitted 
as flatterer to a great man. At first I was surprised, that the 
situation of a flatterer at a great man’s table could be thought 
disagreeable; there was no great trouble in listening attentively 
when his lordship spoke, and laughing when he looked round for 
applause. This even good-manners might have obliged me to 
perform. I found, however, too soon that his lordship was a 
greater dunce than myself; and from that very moment flattery 
was at an end. I now rather aimed at setting him right, than 
at receiving his absurdities with submission: to flatter those we 
do not know is an easy task; but to flatter our intimate acquaint¬ 
ances, all whose foibles are strongly in our eye, is drudgery 
insupportable. Every time I now opened my lips in praise, my 
falsehood went to my conscience; his lordship soon perceived 
me to be very unfit for service; I was therefore discharged, my 
patron at the same time being graciously pleased to observe, 
that he believed I was tolerably good-natured, and had not t e 
least harm in me. 

‘Disappointed in ambition I had recourse to love. A young 
lady, who lived with her aunt, and was possessed of o. prc y 
fortune in her own disposal, had given me, as I fancied, 
reason to expect success. The symptoms by which I was ^i e 
were striking; she had always laughed with me at her awkwar 
acquaintance, and at her aunt among the number; she always 
observed, that a man of sense would make a better husbanc 
than a fool, and I as constantly applied the observation in my 
own favour. She continually talked in my company 
ship and the beauties of the mind, and spoke of Mr. bhnmp, 
my rival’s high-heel’d shoes with detestation. These were 
circumstances which I thought strongly in my favour, so a er 
resolving, and re-resolving, I had courage enough to tell her my 
mind. Miss heard my proposal with serenity, seeming a c 
same time to study the figures of her fan. Out at last it (^me. 
There was but one small objection to complete our happiness, 
which was no more than—that she was married three montns 
before to Mr. Shrimp, with high-heel’d shoes! By way oi con¬ 
solation however she observed, that tho’ I was disappom ® 
ber, my addresses to her aunt would probably kindle ler i 
sensibility; as the old lady always allowed me to be very goo 
natured, and not to have the least share of harm in me. 

‘Yet still I had friends, numerous friends, and to them I was 
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resolved to apply. O friendship! thou fond soother of the 
human breast, to thee we fly in ever)' calamity; to thee the 
wretched seek for succour; on thee the care-tired son of misery 
fondly relies; from thy kind assistance the unfortunate always 
hopes relief, and may be ever sure of—disappointment! My 
first application was to a city scrivener, who had frequently 
ofTered to lend me money when he knew I did not want it. I 
informed him, that now' was the time to put his friendship to 
the test; that I wanted to borrow a couple of hundreds for a 
certain occasion, and was resolved to take it up from him. And 
pray. Sir, cried my friend, do you want all this money? Indeed 
1 never w’anted it more, returned I. I am sorr)' for that, cries 
the scrivener, with all my heart; for they who want money 
when they come to borrow, will always want money when they 
should come to pay. 

‘From him I flew with indignation to one of the best friends 
I had in the world, and made the same request. Indeed, Mr. 
Dry-bone, cries my friend, I always thought it would come to 
this. You know, Sir, I would not advise you but for your own 
good; but your conduct has hitherto been ridiculous in the 
highest degree, and some of your acquaintance ahvays thought 
you a very silly fellow; let me see, you want two hundred 
pounds; do you only want two hundred. Sir, exactly? To 
confess a truth, returned I, I shall want three hundred; but 
then I have another friend from whom I can borrow the rest. 
Why then, replied my friend, if you would take my advice; 
and you know I should not presume to advise you but for your 
own good; I would recommend it to you to borrow the whole 
sum from that other friend; and then one note will serve for 
all, you know. 

1 overty now began to come fast upon me, yet instead of 
growing more provident or cautious as I grew poor, I became 
every day more indolent and simple. A friend was arrested for 
fift)^ pounds, I was unable to extricate him except by becoming 
his bail. When at liberty he fle^PTfom'his creditors, and left me 
to take his place. In prison I expected greater satisfactions 
than I had enjoyed at large. I hoped to converse with men in 
this new world simple and believing like myself, but I found them 
as cunning and as cautious as those in the world I had left 
behind. They spunged up my money whilst it lasted, borrowed 
my coals and never paid them, and clieated me when I played at 
enbbage. All this was done because they believed me to be 
very good-natured and knew that I had no harm in me. 
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‘Upon my first entrance into this mansion, which is to some 
the abode of despair, I felt no sensations different from those I 
experienced abroad. I was now on one side the door, and 
those who were unconfined were on the other; this was all the 
difference between us. At first indeed I felt some uneasiness, 
in considering how I should be able to provide this week for the 
wants of the week ensuing; but after some time, if I found 
myself sure of eating one day, I never troubled my head how 
I was to be supplied another. I seized every precarious meal 
with the utmost good humour, indulged no rants of spleen 
at my situation, never called down heaven and all the stars to 
behold me dining upon an halfpennyworth of radishes: my 
very companions were taught to believe that I liked salad better 
than mutton. I contented myself with thinking, that all my 
life I should either eat white bread or brown; considered that all 
that happened was best, laughed when I was not in pain, took 
the world as it went, and read Tacitus often, for want of more 
books and company. 

‘How long I might have continued in this torpid state of 
simplicity I cannot tell, had I not been roused by seeing an old 
acquaintance, whom I knew to be a prudent blockhead, pre¬ 
ferred to a place in the government. I now found that I had 
pursued a wrong track, and that the true way of being able to 
relieve others, was first to aim at independence myself. My 
immediate care, therefore, was to leave my present habitation, 
and make an entire reformation in my conduct and behaviour. 
For a free, open, undesigning deportment, I put on that of 
closeness, prudence and economy. One of the most heroic 
actions I ever performed, and for which I shall praise myself 
as long as I live, was the refusing half a crown to an old ac¬ 
quaintance, at the time when he wanted it, and I had it to spare; 
for this alone I deserve to be decreed an ovation. 

T now therefore pursued a cbGKE'cjrumhterrupted frugality, 
seldom wanted a dinner, and was consequently invited to twenty. 
I soon began to get the character of a saving hunks that had 
money; and insensibly grew into esteem. Neighbours have 
asked my advice in the disposal of their daughters, and I have 
always taken care not to give any. I have contracted a friend¬ 
ship with an alderman, only by observing, that if we take a 
farthing from a thousand pound, it will be a thousand pound 
no longer. I have been invited to a pawnbroker s table, by 
pretending to hate gravy; and am now actually upon treaty of 
marriage with a rich widow, for only haviJ^lg ^b*efved th^yt^he 
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bread was rising. If ever I am asked a question, whether I 
know it or not, instead of answering, I only smile and look wise. 
If a charity is proposed, I go about with the hat, but put nothing 
in myself. If a wretch solicits my pity, I observe that the world 
is filled with impostors, and take a certain method of not being 
deceived by never relieving. In short, I now find the truest \yay 
of finding esteem even from the indigent, is to give away nothing, 
and thus have muck in our power to give. 


LETl'ER XXVIII.—Tt? the same. 

Lately in company with my friend in black, whose conversation 
is now both my amusement and instruction, I could not avoid 
observing the great numbers of old bachelors and maiden ladies 
with which this city seems to be over-run. Sure marriage, said 
I, is not sufficiently encouraged, or we should never behold such 
crowds of battered beaux and decayed coquets still attempting 
to drive a trade tliey liave been so long unfit for, and swarming 
upon the gaiety of the age. I beliold an old bachelor in the most 
contemptible light, as an animal that lives upon the common 
stock without contributing his share; he is a beast of prey, and 
the laws should make use of as many stratagems, and as much 
force to drive the reluctant savage into the toils, as the Indians 
when they hunt the rhinoceros. The mob should be permitted 
to hollo after him, boys might play tricky on him with impunity, 
every well-bred company should laugh at him, and if, when 
turned of sixty, he offered to make love, his mistress might spit 
in his face, or, wliat would be perhaps a greater punishment, 
should fairly grant the favour. 

As for old maids, continued I, they should not be treated 
with so much severity, because I suppose none would be so if 
they could. No lady in her senses would choose to make a 
subordinate figure at christenings and lyings-in, when she might 
be the principal herself; nor curr>' favour with a sister-in-law, 
when she might command an husband, nor toil in preparing 
custards, when she might lie abed and give directions how tliey 
ought to be made, nor stifle all her sensations in demure for¬ 
mality, when she might with matrimonial freedom shake her 
acquaintance by the hand, and wink at a double entendre. No 
lady could be so very silly as to live single, if she could help it. 
I consider an unmarried lady declining into the vale of years, as 
one of those charming countries bordering on China that lies 
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waste for want of proper inhabitants. We are not to accuse the 
country, but the ignorance of its neighbours, who are insensible 
of its beauties, though at liberty to enter and cultivate the soil, 
‘Indeed, Sir, replied my companion, you are very little 
acquainted with the English ladies to think they are old maids 
against their will. I dare venture to affirm that you can hardly 
select one of them all, but has had frequent offers of mamage, 
which, either pride or avarice has not made her reject. Instead 
of thinking it a disgrace, they take every occasion to boast of 
their former cruelty; a soldier does not exult more when he 
counts over the wounds he has received, than a female veteran 
when she relates the wounds she has formerly given: exhaustless 
when she begins a narrative of the former death-dealing power 
of her eyes. She tells of the knight in gold lace, who died with a 

single frown, and never rose again till-he was married to his 

maid - Of the squire, who being cruelly denied, in a rage, flew to 
the window, and lifting up the sash, threw himself in an agony 

_into his arm chair: Of the parson, who, crossed in love, 

resolutely swallowed opium, which banished the stings of 

despised love by-making him sleep. In short, she talks 

over her former losses with pleasure, and, like some tradesmen, 
finds consolation in the many bankruptcies she has suffered. 

‘For this reason, whenever I see a superannuated beauty still 
unmarried, I tacitly accuse her either of pride, avarice, coquetry, 
or affectation. There’s Miss Jenny Tinderbox, I once remember 
her to have had some beauty, and a moderate fortune. Her 
elder sister happened to mar^ a man of quality, and this seemed 
as a statute of virginity against poor Jane. Because there was 
one lucky hit in the family, she was resolved not to disgrace it 
by introducing a tradesman; by thus rejecting her equals, and 
neglected or despised by her superiors, she now acts m the 
capacity of tutoress of her sister’s children, and undergoes the 
drudgery of three servants, without receiving the wages of one. 

‘Miss Squeeze was a pawnbroker’s daughter; her father had 
early taught her that money was a very good thing, and left 
her a moderate fortune at his death. She was so perfectly 
sensible of the value of what she had got, that she was resolved 
never to part with a farthing without an equality on the part 
of her suitor; she thus refused several offers made her by people 
who wanted to better themselves, as the saying is; and grew old 
and ill-natured, without ever considering that she should 
have made an abatement in her pretensions, from her face 
being pale, and marked with the small-pox. 

D9« 
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‘Lady Betty Tempest on the contrary had beauty, with 
fortune and family. But, fond of conquest, she passed from 
triumph to triumph; she had read plays and romances, and there 
had learned that a plain man of common sense was no tetter 
than a fool; such she refused, and sighed only for the gay, giddy, 
inconstant and thoughtless; after she had thus rejected hundreds 
who liked her, and sighed for hundreds who despised her, she 
found herself insensibly deserted: at present she is comply 
only for her aunts and cousins, and sometimes makes one in a 
country-dance, with only one of the chairs for a partner, casts 
off round a joint-stool, and sets to a comer cupboard. In a 
word, she is treated with civil contempt from every quarter, 
and placed, like a piece of old-fashioned lumber, merely to fill 
up a corner. 

‘But Sophronia, the sagacious Sophronia; how shall 1 men¬ 
tion her? She was taught to love Greek, and hate the men 
from her very infancy: she has rejected fine gentlemen because 
they were not pedants, and pedants because they were not fine 
gentlemen; her exquisite sensibility has taught her to discover 
every fault in every lover, and her inflexible justice has pre¬ 
vented her pardoning them; thus she rejected several offers, 
till the wrinkles of age had overtaken her; and now, without one 
good feature in her face, she talks incessantly of the beauties 
of the mind.’ Farewell. 


LETTER XXIX.—From the same. 

Were we to estimate the learning of the English by the number 
of books that are every day published among them, perhaps no 
country, not even China itself, could equal them in this par¬ 
ticular. I have reckoned not less than twenty-three new books 
published in one day; which upon computation, makes eight 
thousand three hundred and ninety-five in one year. Most of 
these are not confined to one single science, but embrace the 
whole circle. History, politics, poetry, mathematics, meta¬ 
physics, and the philosophy of Nature are all comprized in a 
manual not larger than that in which our children are taught 
the letters. If then we suppose the learned of England to read 
but an eighth part of the works which daily come from the press 
(and sure none can pretend to learning upon less easy terms) at 
this rate every scholar will read a thousand books in one year. 
From such a calculation you may conjecture what an amazing 
fund of literature a man must be possessed of, who thus reads 
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three new books every day, not one of which but contains all 

the good things that ever were said or \yitten. 

ASd yet I £iow not how it happens, but the English are not 

in reality so learned as would seem from this calculation. We 
meet but few who know all arts and sciences to perfection j 
whether it is that the generality are incapable of such extensive 
knowledge, or that the authors of those books are not adequate 
instructors. In China, the emperor himself takes cognisance of 
all the doctors in the kingdom who profess authorship. In 
England, every man may be an author that can write ; for t ey 
have by law a liberty not only of saying what they please, but 

of being as dull as they please. • ui i 

Yesterday I testified my surprise to the man in black, where 

writers could be found in sufficient number to throw off the books 

I daily saw crowding from the press. I at first imagined that 

their fearned seminaries might take this inethod of instructing 

tHrworld. But to obviate this objection, my companmn 

assured me, that the doctors of colleges never wrote, and that 

some of them had actuaUy forgot their reading; but 

continued he, to see a collection of authors, I fancy I can intro 

duce yo^ this evening to a club, which assembles every Saturday 

at seven, at the sign of the Broom near Islington, to talk over 

the business of the last, and the entertainment of the week 

ensuing. I accepted his invitation, we walked together, and 

entered the house some time before the usual hour for the 

Mv fnend took this opportunity of letting me into the char¬ 
acters of the principal members of the dub, not even the host 
excepted, who, it seems, was once an author himself, but 
preferred by a bookseller to this situation as a reward for his 

The first person, said he, of our society, is doctor Nonentity, 
a metaphysician. Most people think him a profound scho ar; 
but as he seldom speaks, I cannot be positive in that particular, 
he generally spreads himself before the fire, sucks his pipe, 
talks little, drinks much, and is reckoned very good company. 
I’m told he writes indexes to perfection, he makes essays on 
the origin of evil, philosophical enquiries upon any subject, 
and draws up an answer to any book upon twenty-four hours 
warning. You may distinguish him from the rest oI the com¬ 
pany by his long grey wig, and the blue handkerchief round 

' The next to him in merit and esteem is Tim Syllabub, a droll 
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creature; he sometimes shines as a star of the first magnitude 
among the choice spirits of the age; he is reckoned equally 
excellent at a rebus, a riddle, a bawdy song, and an hymn for 
the tabernacle. You will know him by his shabby finery, his 
powdered wig, dirty shirt, and broken silk stockings. 

After him succeeds Mr. Tibs, a very useful hand', he writes 
receipts for the bite of a mad dog, and throws off an eastern 
tale to perfection; he understands the business of an author as 
well as any man; for no bookseller alive can cheat him; you may 
distinguish him by the peculiar clumsiness of his figure and the 
coarseness of his coat: however, though it be coarse, (as he 
frequently tells the company,) he has paid for it. 

lawyer Squint is tlie politician of the society; he makes 
speeches for parliament, writes addresses to his fellow subjects, 
and letters to noble commanders, he gives the history of every 
new play, and finds seasonable thoughts upon every occasion.— 
My companion was proceeding in his description, when the host 
came running in with terror on his countenance to tell us, that 
the door was beset with bailiffs. If that be the case then, says 
my companion, we had as good be going; for I am positive we 
shall not see one of the company this night. Wherefore dis¬ 
appointed we were both obliged to return home, he to enjoy 
the oddities which compose his character alone, and I to write 
as usual to my friend the occurrences of the day. Adieu. 


LETTER XXX.—From the same. 

By my last advices from Moscow, I find the caravan has not yet 
departed from China: I still continue to write, expecting that 
you may receive a large number of my letters at once. In them 
you will find rather a minute detail of English peculiarities, than 
a general picture of their manners or disposition. Happy it 
were for mankind if all travellers would thus, instead of charac¬ 
terising a people in general terms, lead us into a detail of those 
minute circumstances which first influenced their opinion: 
the genius of a country should be investigated with a kind of 
experimental enquiry: by this means we should have more 
precise and just notions of foreign nations, iind detect travellers 
themselves when they happened to form wrong conclusions. 

My friend and I repeated our visit to the club of authors; 
where, upon our entrance, we found the members all assembled 
and engaged in a loud debate. 
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The Doet in shabby finery, holding a manuscript in his hand, 
was eaSy endeavouring to persuade the company to hear 
him read the first book of an heroic poem, w^ch he had com- 
noTerthe day before. But against this, all the members very 

I'uVS be'iSerwEh a particular tearing when 
mLrof them had published whole volumes which had never 
h^p/lnnked in They insisted that the law should be observed, 

• .w The nlaintiff pleaded the peculiar ment of his piece; 
h:”poke to all his remonstrances; the 

b^rof laws was opened, and read by the secretary, where it 
was expressly enacted, ‘That whatsoever poet speechmaker 
critic o^r historian, should presume to engage the company by 
madina his own works, he was to lay down sixpence previous 
to opening the manuscript, and should be charged one sh'lling 
an hour while he continued reading; the said shilling to be 
equally distributed among the company as a recompence for 

"‘'our'^t'seemed at first to shrink at the penalty, hesitating 
for some time whether he should deposit the fine or shut up the 
Doem- but looking round, and perceiving two strangers n the 
mom'his love of fame out-weighed his pmdence, and laying 
doTn the sum by law established, he masted on his prerogative. 

A profound silence ensuing, he began by explaining his design. 

‘ Gentlemen, says he, the present piece is not one of your common 
epic poems, which come from the press like paper kites 
summer; there are none of your Tumuses or Dido s m it, it 
an heroical description of Nature. I only beg you endeavour 
to make your souls unison with mine, and hear with the same 
Lthusiasm with which I have written. The poem begins with 
Srdescription of an author’s bedchamber: the Picture was 

sketched in my own apartment; for you must 

that I am myself the hero. Then putting himself into the 

attitude of an orator, with all the emphasis of voice and 

action, he proceeded: 

Where the Red Lion flaring o’er the way. 

Invited each passing stranger that can pay; 

Where Calvert’s butt, and Parson s black champaign. 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury lane; 

There in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug. 

The muse found Scroggen stretch d beneath a rug. 

A window patch’d with paper lent a ray. 

That dimly shew’d the state in which he lay, 
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The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread: 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread : 

The royal game of goose was there in view. 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew; 

The seasons fram’d with listing found a place. 

And brave prince William shew’d his lamp-black face: 

The mom was cold, he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate unconscious of a fire: 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scor'd 
And five crack'd tea cups dress'd the chimney board. 

A night cap deck'd his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night-a stocking all the day!' 

With this last line he seemed to much elated, that he was 
unable to proceed: ‘There gentlemen, cries he, there is a descrip¬ 
tion for you; Rabelais’s bed-chamber is but a fool to it: 

A cap by nighf - a stocking all the day ! 

There is sound and sense, and tnith, and nature in the trifling 
compass of ten little syllables.’ 

He was too much employed in self-admimtion to observe 
the company; who by nods, winks, shrugs, and stifled laughter, 
testified every mark of contempt. He turned severally to each 
for their opinion, and found all however ready to applaud. 
One swore it was inimitable; another said it was damn’d fine; 
and a third cried out in a rapture Carissimo. At last addressing 
himself to the president, And pray, Mr. Squint, says he, let us 
have your opinion. Mine, answered the president (taking the 
manuscript out of the author’s hands), may this glass suffocate 
me, but 1 think it equal to any thing I have seen; and I fancy 
(continued he, doubling up the poem and forcing it into the 
author’s pocket) that you will get great honour when it comes 
out; so I shall beg leave to put it in. We will not intrude upon 
your good-nature, in desiring to hear more of it at present; 
ex ungue Ileratlem, we are satisfied, perfectly satisfied. The 
author made two or throe attempts to pull it out a second 
time, and the president made as many to prevent him. Thus 
though with reluctance he was at last obliged to sit down, 
contented with the commendations for which he had paid. 

When this tempest of poetry and praise was blown over, one 
of the company changed the subject, by wondering how any 
man can be so dull as to write poetr>* at present, since prose 
itself would hardly pay. Would you think it, gentlemen, 
continued he, I have actually written last week sixteen prayers, 
twelve bawdy jests, and three sermons, all at the rate of sixpence 
a-piece; and what is still more extraordinary, the bookseller 
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hv the bargain. Such sermons would once have gained 
stall' but now alas we have neither piety, taste, 
me Positively if this season does not turn 

WtTthan k to beS, unle^ss the ministry commit some 
Inderfto fumish'us wXa’new topic of abuse I shall resume 
my old business of working at the press, instead of find g 

tS' whX"ciub seem to join in condemning the season, as 
one of the worst that had come for some time; a gentleman 
rrticularW observed that the nobility were "ever kno^ to 
subscribe worse than at present. ' I know not how it happe , 
said he though I follow them up as close as possible, yet I can 
hardly get a ^single subscription in a week. The houses of th 
ereat^afe as inaccessible as a frontier garrison at midnight. I 
Mver see a nobleman’s door half opened that some surly POtter 
"rfootman does not stand full in the breach. I was yesterday 
to wait with a subscription proposal upon my lord Squash, the 
CreXn I had posted myself at his door the whole morning 
a^d iust as he wL getting into his coach, thrust my proposal 
si hito his hand folded up in the form of a letter from myself 
He^st glanced at the superscnption, and, not knowing the 
told coLigned it to his valet de chambre; this respectable 

.1« 

.y -.i i... ^.y - 

‘’“'To th^di' I pitch all the nobility, cries a little man, in 
lo the devil p 

£ h± nik’ir fmm' 

is 

i:'Se“e? reXa^ribeihrb^Xer.^Sr waS 

four times as big as mine. Guess my extasy at the prospect 
of so fine a return. I eagerly took the pacquet into my hands, 
it trembto to receivf it' I kept it some time unopened 
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before me, brooding over the expected treasure it contained; 
when opening it, as I hope to be saved, gentlemen, his grace 
had sent me in payment for my poem no bank bills, but six 
copies of verse, each longer than mine, addressed to him upon 
the same occasion.’ 

‘A nobleman, cries a member, who had hitherto been silent, 
is created as much for the confusion of us authors as the catch- 
polc. I ’ll tell you a story, gentlemen, which is as true as that 
this pipe is made of clay. When I was delivered of my first 
book, I owed my tailor for a suit of clothes, but that is nothing 
new, you know, and may be any man’s case as well as mine. 
Well, owing him for a suit of clothes, and hearing that my book 
took very well, he sent for his money, and insisted upon being 
paid immediately: though I was at that time rich in fame, for 
my book run like wild-fire, yet 1 was very short in money, and 
being unable to satisfy his demand, prudently resolved to keep 
my chamber, preferring a prison of my own choosing at home, 
to one of my tailor’s choosing abroad. In vain the bailiffs 
used all their arts to decoy me from my citadel, in vain they sent 
to let me know that a gentleman wanted to speak with me at 
the next tavern, in vain they came with an urgent message from 
my aunt in the country; in vain I was told that a particular 
friend was at the point of death, and desired to take his last 
farewell; I was deaf, insensible, rock, adamant, the bailiffs 
could make no impression on my hard heart, for I effectually 
kept my liberty by never stirring out of the room. 

‘This was very well for a fortnight; when one morning I 
received a most splendid message from the earl of Doomsday, 
importing that he had read my book, tmd was in raptures with 
every line of it; he impatiently longed to see the author, and had 
some designs which might turn out greatly to my advantage. 
I paused upon the contents of this message, and found there 
could be no deceit, for the card was gilt at the edges, and the 
bearer, I was told, had quite the look of a gentleman. Witness, 
ye powers, how my heart triumphed at my own importance; 
I saw a long perspective of felicity before me, 1 applauded the 
taste of the times, w'hich never saw genius forsaken; I had 
prepared a set introductory speech for the occasion, five glaring 
compliments for his lordship, and two more modest for mj^elf. 
The next morning, therefore, in order to be punctual to my ap¬ 
pointment, I took coach, and ordered the fellow to drive to the 
street and house mentioned in his lordship’s address. I had the 
precaution to pull up the windows as I went along to keep off the 
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busy part of mankind, and, big with expectation, fancied the 
coach never went fast enough. At length, however, the vnshed 
for moment of its stopping arrived, this for some time I impa¬ 
tiently expected, and letting down the door m a transport m 
order to take a previous view of his lordship s magnificent palace 
and situation, I found poison to my sight! I found myself, not 
in an elegant street, but a paltry lane, not at a nobleman s door 
but the door of a spunging-house; I found the coachman had aU 
this while been just dnving me to jail, and I saw the bailiff 

with a devil’s face, coming out to secure me. 

To a philosopher, no circumstance, however trifling, is too 
minute; L finds instruction and entertainment in occurrences, 
which are passed over by the rest of mankind as low, ^ 
indifferentf it is from the number of these particulars, which, 
to many, appear insignificant, that he is at last enabled to form 

general collusions; this, therefore, must be 
Ending so far as China accounts of manners and foUies, which, 
though minute in their own nature, serve more truly to charac¬ 
terise this people than histories of their public treaties, courts, 
ministers, negotiations, and ambassadors. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXI.—From the same. 

The English have not yet brought the art of gardening to the 
same perfection with the Chinese, but have lately begun to 
imitate them; Nature is now followed with greater assiduity than 
“merlyrthe trees are suffered to shoot out mto the utmost 
luxuriaLe; the streams no longer forced from their native beds, 
are permitted to wind along the vallies; spontaneous flowers 
Ske'^^k^e of the finished parterre, and the enamelled meadow 

"^YetrtUrthe English are far behind us in this charming art; 
their designers have not yet attained a power of unitmg instruc¬ 
tion witlTbeauty. An European will scarcely 
meanin-J when I say that there is scarce a garden in Ctana which 

does no“t contain some fine morJ, couched under 

design, where one is not taught wisdom as he walks pd feels the 

ford of some noble truth, or delicate precept resultmg the 

disposition of the groves, streams or pottos. 

illustrate what I mean by a description of ™y 

My heart still hovers round those scenes of 

with pleasure; and I find a satisfaction m enjoying them at this 

distance, though but in imagination. 

*D902 
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You descended from the house between two groves of trees, 
planted in such a manner, that they were impenetrable to the 
eye; while on each hand the way was adorned with all that was 
beautiful in porcelain, statuary, and painting. This passage 
from the house opened into an area surrounded with rocks, 
flowers, trees, and shrubs, but all so disposed as if each was the 
spontaneous production of Nature. As you proceeded forward 
on this lawn, to your right and left hand were two gates, opposite 
each other, of very different architecture and design; and before 
you lay a temple built rather with minute elegance than 
ostentation. 

The right-hand gate was planned with the utmost simplicity, 
or rather rudeness; ivy clasped round the pillars, the baleful 
cypress hung over it; time seemed to have destroyed all the 
smoothness and regularity of the stone: two champions with 
lifted clubs appeared in the act of guarding its access; dragons 
and serpents were seen in the most hideous attitudes, to deter 
the spectator from approaching; and the perspective view that 
lay behind, seemed dark and gloomy to the last degree; the 
stranger was tempted to enter only from the motto: Pervia 
V iRTUTI. 

The opposite gate was formed in a very different manner; the 
architecture was light, elegant, and inviting; flowers hung in 
wreaths round the pillars; all was finished in the most exact and 
masterly manner; the very stone of which it was built, still 
preserved its polish; nymphs, wrought by the hand of a master, 
in the most alluring attitudes, beckoned the stranger to ap¬ 
proach; while all that lay behind, as far as the eye could reach, 
seemed gay, luxuriant, and capable of affording endless pleasure. 
The motto itself contributed to invite him; for over the gate was 
written these words, Facilis Descensus. 

By this time I fancy you begin to perceive that the gloomy 
gate was designed to represent the road to Virtue; the opposite, 
the more agreeable passage to Vice. It is but natural to suppose, 
that the spectator was always tempted to enter by the gate 
which offered him so many allurements; I always in these cases 
left him to his choice; but generally found that he took to the 
left, which promised most entertainment. 

Immediately upon his entering the gate of Vice, the trees and 
flowers were disposed in such a manner as to make the most 
pleasing impression; but as he walked farther on, he insensibly 
found the garden assume the air of a wilderness, the landskips 
began to darken, the paths grew more intricate, he appeared to 
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go downwards, frightful rocks seemed to hang oyer his head 
gloomy caverns, unexpected precipices, awful rums, heaps of 
unbunTd bones, and terrifying sounds, caused by unseen waters, 
began to take place of what at first appeared so lovely; it was m 
va^ to attempt returning, the labyrinth was too much perplexed 
for any but myself to find the way back. In short, when suffi¬ 
ciently impressed with the horrors of what he saw, and the 
imprudence of his choice, I brought him by an hidden door a 
shorter way back into the area from whence at first he had 

^^'rC'^gloomy gate now presented itself before the stranger; 
and though there seemed little in its appearance to tempt his 
curiosity yet encouraged by the motto, he generally proceeded. 
The darknLs of the entrance, the frightful figures that seemed to 
obstruct his way, the trees of a mournful green “"spired at 
first to disgust him; as he went forward, however a 1 baga'i 
open and wear a more pleasing app^rance, beauuffi casc^i 
beds of flowers, trees loaded with fruit or b'ossoms and u^ 
exnected brooks, improved the scene: he now found that he was 
ascendi4%nd, as he proceeded, all Nature grew more bea““f“ > 

the pros^p'ect widened as he 'S 

seemed to become more pure. Thus pleasea, ana n ppy 

unexpected beauties, I at last led him ° nnntrv around and 
he co^uld view the garden and the whole « 

where he might own, that the roaa i 
“Though’from this description you may 

tract of ground was necessary to • -pngiand take up 

in, yet be assured I have seen several ,, ® beauty A 

ten times the space which mine did, the 

very small extent of_ ground is enough js^^ 

greater room is required if p_ rniwht not thus 

spot, tho' ever so little, “ aiwor^, and “impress the 

improve, so as to convey a delicate allegory, a f 

mind with truths the most useful and necessary. Adieu. 
LETTER XXXII—From the same. 

In a late excursion with my friend .“to the country, a gentlern^ 
with a blue ribbon tied round hi/ ^^^tlde , and m a ctariot 

drawn by six horses passed swiftly by * . filled with 

numerous train of captains, lacquies, an ra.\sed bv this 

women. When we were recovered from the dust raised by this 
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cavalcade, and could continue our discourse without danger of 
suffocation. I observed to my companion, that all this state and 
equipage which he seemed to despise, would in China be regarded 
with the utmost reverence, because such distinctions were 
always the reward of merit; the greatness of a Mandarine’s 
retinue being a most certain mark of the superiority of his 
abilities or virtue. 

The gentleman who has now passed us, replied my companion, 
has no claims from his own merit to distinction; he is possessed 
neither of abilities nor virtue; it is enough for him that one of 
his ancestors was possessed of these qualities two hundred years 
before him. There was a time, indeed, when his family deserved 
their title, but they are long since degenerated, and his ancestors 
for more than a century have been more and more solicitous to 
keep up the breed of their dogs and horses, than that of their 
children. This very nobleman, simple as he seems, is descended 
from a race of statesmen and heroes; but unluckily his great 
grandfather marr>'ing a cook maid, and she having a trifling 
passion for his lordship’s groom, they somehow crossed the 
strain, and produced an heir, who took after his mother in his 
great love to good fating, and his father in a violent affection for 
horse flesh. These passions have for some generations passed 
on from father to son, and are now become characteristics of the 
family, his present lordship being equally remarkable for his 
kitchen and his stable. 

Hut such a nobleman, cried I, deserves our pity thus placed 
in so high a sphere of life, which only the more exposes to 
contempt. A king may confer titles, but it is personal merit 
alone that insures respect. I suppose, added I, that such men 
who are despised by their equals, neglected by their inferiors, 
are condemned to live among involuntary' dependants in irk¬ 
some solitude? 

You are still under a mistake, replied my companion, for 
though this nobleman is a stranger to generosity; though he 
takes twenty opportunities in a day of letting his guests know 
how much he despises them; though he is possessed neither of 
taste, wit, nor wisdom: though incapable of impro\nng others 
by his conversation, and never known to enrich any by his 
bounty, yet for all this, his company is eagerly sought after: he is 
a lord, and that is as much as most people desire in a companion. 
Quality and title have such allurements, that hundreds are 
ready to give up all their own importance, to cringe, to flatter, 
to look little, and to pall every' pleasure in constraint, merely to 
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be happy among their equals, but those ^ejsed^for 

rw7o’:’:umble‘cK Seined beau.^a^d^-P~ 

rr; ^To^n^^ olVge ^^at -M not .ea^^^^^ 

more comfortable life at home in arT/^H nn between 

shillings a week, with ^eir luke-wairo ‘^Yet poor devils, Aey are 

two pewter plates from a cook s s p. P their enter- 

willing to undergo the impertinence and pnde t^e.r e 
tainer^ merely to be thought to live among the ^eaU 

wilUng to pass the summer m h<«ldage w g 

are taken down only to approve h.s '“t'ish.ps taste upon e y 

occasion, to tag all his stupid “bseiwations w.A a , 

praise his stable, and descant “P°“ , you are now de- 

The pitiful humiliations the gentlem^ ^y the Tartars 

scribing, said I, puts me in mmd considering.^ 

of Koreki, not entirely dissimilar to this we^e n ^ 

The Russians, who trade with them, ^r^ ermines, 

mushrooms, which they exchange for Tartars lay up in 

sables, and foxes. These mushrooms t^ 7 ‘^akL a 

large quantities for the winter ; and ed. The 

mushroom feast, all the ’„hich the water acquires 

mushrooms are Pt^P^te*^ ’’/.‘'“^sort of drink which the Tartars 

an intoxicating quality, and IS a so vjjjj ^nd ladies are 

prize beyond all other. When he^nomuty 

assembled, " el freely round; they laugh, 

tion over, the mushroom broth go y , excellent 

talk double entendre, grow iuddled,^^and^become e^^^^ 

company. The poorer sort, who afford it at the first 

distraction as well as the rich, but round the huts of the 

hand, post themselves on these ^ gentlemen as 

rich, and watch the opportumty of he l^dies^^^, g^ ^ 

they come down to pass their liq , , ^ ^ filtration, 

bowl, catch the delicious veir ,,ity. of 

being still strongly tinctured with the * ^ ^ 

this they drink with the utmost satisfaction, and thus tn y g 

as drunk and as jovial as their betters. diminu- 

Happy nobility, cries my compamon, who can fear no dimi 

1 Van Stralenberg, a writer of credit, ^g^^^ption o? the'^Srth eastern 
people. Vid. an Historico-Geographical Descnpuon oi 

parts of Europe and Asia, p. 397* 
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tion of respect, unless by being seized with a strangury; and who 
when most drunk are most useful; though we have not this 
custom among us, I foresee, that if it were introduced, we might 
have many a toad-eater in England ready to drink from the 
wooden bowl on these occasions, and to praise the flavour of 
his lordship’s liquor: As we have different classes of gentry, 
who knows but we may see a lord holding the bowl to a minister, 
a knight holding it to his lordship, and a simple ’squire drinking 
it double distilled from the loins of knighthood. For my part, 
I shall never for the future hear a great man’s flatterers harangu¬ 
ing in his praise that I shall not fancy I behold the wooden bowl; 
for I can see no reason why a man, who can live easily and 
happily at home, should bear the drudgery of decorum and 
the impertinence of his entertainer, unless intoxicated with a 
passion for all that was quality; unless he thought that whatever 
came from the great was delicious, and had the tincture of the 
mushroom in it. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXIIL —the same. 

I AM disgusted, 0 Fum Hoam, even to sickness disgusted. Is 
it possible to bear the presumption of those islanders, when they 
pretend to instruct me in the ceremonies of China! They lay it 
down as a maxim, that every person who comes from thence 
must express himself in metaphor; swear by Alla, rail against 
wine, and behave, and talk and write like a Turk or Persian 
They make no distinction between our elegant manners, and the 
voluptuous barbarities of our eastern neighbours. Wherever 
I come, I raise either diffidence or astonishment; some fancy me 
no Chinese, because I am formed more like a man than a monster; 
and others wonder to find one born five thousand miles from 
England endued with common sense. Strange, say they, that 
a man who has received his education at such a distance from 
London, should have common sense: to be born out of England, 
and yet have common sense! impossible! He must be some 
Englishman in disguise; his very visage has nothing of the 
true exotic barbarity. 

I yesterday received an invitation from a lady of distinction, 
who it seems had collected all her knowledge of eastern manners 
from fictions every day propagated here, under the titles of 
eastern tales, and oriental histories: she received me very 
politely, but seemed to wonder that I neglected bringing opium 
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and a tobacco box; when chairs were drawn for the rest of the 
company, I was assigned my place on a cushion on the floor. 

It was in vain that I protested the Chinese used chairs as m 
Europe; she understood decorums too well to entertain me with 

had^^Sce been seated according to her directions when the 

footman was ordered to pm a napkin under my chin, this I 

protested against, as being no way C^nese; 

company, who it seems were a club of connoisseurs, gave it 

unaSmously against me, and the napkin was 

It was impossible to be angry with people, who seemed to err 

only from an excess of politeness, and I sat 
their imnortunities were now at an end; but as soon as ever 
dinner was served, the lady demanded whether I was for a plate 
of Bear’s daws, or a slice of Bird’s nests ? As these were dishes 
with which I was utterly unacquainted, I was desirous of 
eating only what I knew, and therefore begged to be helped from 
fpiece of’^beef that lay on the side table: my request at once 

disconcerted the whole company. A ^ 

could never be! there was no local propriety m Chinese beef, 

Xtewr there might be in Chinese pheasant. Sir, said my 
entertainer, I think I have some reason to fancy myso'f a judge 
of these matters: in short, the Chinese never oat beef so that I 
must be permitted to recommend the Pilaw, t^^e was neve 
better dressed at Pekin; the saffron and nee well boiled, and the 

■'i” ..... 1.“ i 

found the whole company as much astonished as before, it 
seems I made no use li my chop-sticks. A fj-^e gen lema^ 
whom I take to be an author, harangued learnedly (as the 

company seemed to think) upon the use w ic . . , - ^ 

in China: he entered into a long argument 

their first introduction, without once appealing to m^ who 

might be supposed best capable of silencing the 

the^ gentleman therefore took my silence for a 

superior sagacity, he was resolved to pursu r -i; - 1 ^ as if 

talked of our cities, mountains and animals, as , 

he had been born in Quamsi, but as erroneously as if a native of 

the moon; he attempted to prove that I had the t^e 

Chinese cit in my visage; shewed that my cheek bones should 
have been higher, and my forehead broader; in short, he almost 
reasoned me out of my country, and effectually persuaded t 
rest of the company to be of his opinion. 
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I was going to expose his mistakes, when it was insisted that I 
had nothing of the true eastern manner in my delivery. This 
gentleman’s conversation (says one of the ladies, who was a great 
reader) is like our own, mere chit chat and common sense; there 
is nothing like sense in the true eastern style, where nothing 
more js required but sublimity. Oh, for an history of Aboul- 
faouris, the grand voyager, of genii, magicians, rocks, bags of 
bullets, giants, and enchanters, where all is great, obscure, 
magnificent, and unintelligible! I have written many a sheet 
of eastern tale myself, interrupts the author, and I defy the 
severest critic to say but that I have stuck close to the true 
manner. I have compared a lady’s chin to the snow upon the 
mountains of Bomek; a soldier’s sword, to the clouds that 
obscure the face of heaven. If riches are mentioned, I compare 
them to the flocks that graze the verdant Tefflis; if poverty, to 
the mists that veil the brow of mount Baku. I have used thee 
and thou upon all occasions, I have described fallen stars, and 
splitting mountains, not forgetting the little Houries who make 
a pretty figure in every description. But you shall hear how 
I generally begin. ‘Eben-ben-bolo, who was the son of Ban, 
was born on the foggy summits of Benderabassi. His beard 
was whiter than the feathers which veil the breast of the Pen¬ 
guin; his eyes were like the eyes of doves, when washed by the 
dews of the morning; his hair, which hung like the willow 
weepmg oyer the glassy stream, was so beautiful that it seemed 
to reflect its own brightness; and his feet were as the feet of a 
wild deer which fieeth to the tops of the mountains.' There, 
there, IS the true eastern taste for you; ever>’ advance made 
towards sense, is only a deviation from sound. Eastern tales 
should always be sonorous, lofty, musical, and unmeaning. 

I could not avoid smiling to hear a native of England attempt 
to in.struct me m the true eastern idiom, and after he looked 
round some time for applause, I presumed to ask him whether 
he had ever travelled into the east; to which he replied in the 
negative; I demanded whether he understood Chinese or Arabic, 
to which also he answered as before. 'J'hen how. Sir, said I, 
can you pretend to determine upon the eastern style, who are 
entirely unacquainted with the eastern writings? Take, Sir, 
the word of one who is professedly a Chinese, and who is actually 
acquainted witli the Arabian writers, that what is palmed upon 
you daily for an imitation of eastern writing, no ways resembles 
their manner, either in sentiment or diction. In the east, 
similes are seldom used, and metaphors almost wholly unknown; 
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but in China particularly, the very reverse of what you allude to, 
takes place • a cool phlegmatic method of wntmg prevails there. 
The wnters of that country, ever more assiduous to “Struct than 
to please, address rather the jud^ent than the fancy^ Unlike 
manv authors of Europe, who have no consideration oi the 
reader’s time, they generally leave more to he understood than 

'^'^Bes^SrS^ you must not expect from an inhabitant of ^ma 
th^sle igiiorlnce, the same "unlettered s.mphcity that you 
find in a Turk Persian, or native of Peru. The Chinese ar 
versed in the sciences as well as you, and are masters «« 

arts unknown to the people of Europe. hut are 

instructed not only in their own national 

perfectly well acquainted with the languaps and ™mg o^ the 
west. If my word in such a case is not to be t^ken consult 
your own travellers on this head, who afRrm, that the ^oholar of 
kkin and Siam sustain theological theses in Latim Thea,Ue^ 
of Masprend, which is but a league from ’5“"" 

gave me Jore sincere pleasure than to V 

venerable both from age and modesty, fo ^ gi Cochin 

youths of all nations, Chinese, J‘^P‘‘"^^\^°”f^Z7s’intL ZZ 
Ihina, kgu and Siam, all ^ 

polite manner imaginable. A Cochin Chinese ma 

Latin oration upon this occasion: he was su , , ^ 

dene, ^ a stient of Ton.uin w^ - -..ts 

who never stirred from home, are one like 

laws and learning, surely more must be xp ^ 

me, who have travelled so many facto^^^^ 

conversed familiarly for several years from every 

established at Canton, and the missionaries 

part of Europe. The unaffected of 

semble each other, and a page of Paltrv afiect- 

TiUotson have scarce any matenal f^tily 

ation, strained allusions, and ^. nn^thev are but 

attained by those who choose to wear itnniditv whenever 
too frequently the badges of ignorance, or P Y 

it would endeavour to please. irtnVmfr round I 

I was proceeding in my discourse, 
perceived the company no way attentive to what I attempted, 

Journal ou smte du Voya^ge de Siam eo 

fait en 1685, et x686, par N. L* D. C., p* * 74 ^ 
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with so much earnestness, to enforce. One lady was whispering 
her that sat next, another was studying the merits of a fan, a 
third began to yawn, and the author himself fell fast asleep: I 
thought it, therefore, high time to make a retreat, nor did the 
company seem to shew any regret at my preparations for 
departure; even the lady who had invited me, with the most 
mortifying insensibility, saw me seize my hat and rise from my 
cushion; nor was I invited to repeat my visit, because it was 
found that I aimed at appearing rather a reasonable creature, 
than an outlandish idiot. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXIV.—To thr same. 

The polite arts are in this country subject to as many revolutions 
as its laws or politics; not only the object of fancy and dress, 
but even of delicacy and taste are directed by the capricious in¬ 
fluence of fashion. I am told there has been a time when poetry 
was universally encouraged by the great, when men of the first 
rank not only patronised the poet, but produced the finest 
models for his imitation: it was then the English sent forth 
those glowing rhapsodies, which we have so often read over 
together with rapture; poems big with all the sublimity of 
Mentius, and supported by reasoning as strong as that of Zimpo. 

I he riobihty arc fond of wisdom, but they arc also fond of 
having It without study; to read poetry required thought, and 
the English nobility were not fond of thinking; they soon 
therefore placed their affections upon music, because in this 
they might indulge an happy vacancy, and yet still have pre¬ 
tensions to delicacy and taste as before. They soon brought 
their numerous dependants into an approbation of their 
pleasures; who in turn led their thousand imitators to feel or 
feign a similitude of passion. Colonies of singers were now 
imported from abroad at a vast expense, and it was expected 
the English would soon be able to set examples to Europe: all 
these expectations however were soon dissipated; in smte of 
the zeal which fired the great, the ignorant vulgar refused to be 
taught to sing; refused to undergo the ceremonies which were to 
imtiate them in the singing fraternity; thus the colony from 
abroad dwindled by degrees; for they were of themselves 
unfortunately incapable of propagating the idea. 

Music having thus lost its splendour, Painting is now become 
the sole object of fashionable care; the tiUe of connoisseur in 
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that art is at present the safest passport in every fashionable 
society: a well timed shrug, an admiring attitude, and one or 
two exotic tones of exclamation are sufficient qualifications 
for men of low circumstances to curry favour; even some of the 
young nobility are themselves early instructed in handling the 
pencil, while their happy parents, big with expectation foresee 
the walls of every apartment covered with the manufactures 

of their posterity. 

But many of the English are not content with giving all their 
time to this art at home; some young men of distinction are 
found to travel thro’ Europe with no other intent than that 

of understanding and collecting pictures; 
describing statues; on they travel from this cabinet of c^i^^ities 
to that gallery of pictures, waste the pnrne of life in wonder, 
skilful in pictures, ignorant in men; yet impossible t° be re¬ 
claimed, because their follies take shelter under 

’Sing .h..ld h... dn. 

painter can undoubtedly fit up our ® 

elegant manner than the upholsterer; but s u 

of fashion makes but an pmnloved 

that time in furnishing his house which he should ^ve employed 

in the furniture of his head; a person w ■ u*. ^5 

symptoms of taste than his cabinet or ga ery, g 
boast to me of the furniture of his kitchen. 

I know no other motive but vanity that 
to testify such an inordinate passion for pic ur j , 

is bought, and gazed at eight or ten 

chaser’s pleasure must surely “'’e'’^ considered as 
can then have, is to shew it to others, ne ni y ...p. 

4 . gujrdUn or a tr.uure or .tach he oonaoiootor; 

K'TooJJr.™ «"»». !'S or 

rapture he does not feel; and as necessary o pp . 

a picture buyer, as gazers are to the magni c 

Thate"enclosed a letter from a youth of 

travels, to his father in England; m which e PP , natural 

to no vice, seems obedient to his governor, o g 

disposition, and fond of improvement; bu Drooer 

early taught to regard cabinets and galleries as ^li^ures^s 
schools of improvement, and to consider a skil p 
the nronerest knowledge for a man of quality. 
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My Lord, 

We have been but two days at Antwerp, wherefore I have 
sat down as soon as possible to give you some account of what 
we have seen since our arrival, desirous of letting no opportunity 
pass without writing to so good a father. Immediately upon 
alighting from our Rotterdam machine, my governor who is 
immoderately fond of paintings, and at the same time an excel¬ 
lent judge, would let no time pass till we paid our respects to. 
the church of the Virgin-Mother, which contains treasure beyond 
estimation. We took an infinity of pains in knowing its exact 
dimensions, and differed half a foot in our calculations; so I 
leave that to some succeeding information. I really believe 
my governor and I could have lived and died there. There is 
scarce a pillar in the whole church that is not adorned by a 
Rubens, a Vander Meuylen, a Vandyke, or a Wouverman. 
What attitudes, carnations, and draperies! I am almost induced 
to pity the English who have none of those exquisite pieces 
among them. As we are willing to let slip no opportunity of 
doing business, we immediately after went to wait on Mr. 
Hogendorp, whom you have so frequently commended for his 
judicious collection. His cameos are indeed beyond price; 
his intaglios not so good. He showed us one of an officiating 
flamen, which he thought to be an antique; but my governor, 
who is not to be deceived in these particulars, soon found it 
to be an arrant (tnque cento. I could not, however, sufficiently 
admire the genius of Mr. Hogendorp, who has been able to 
collect from all parts of the world a thousand things which 
nobody knows the use of. Except your lordship and my 
governor, I do not know any body I admire so much. He is 
indeed a surprizing genius. The next morning early, as we were 
resolved to take the whole day before us, we sent our compli¬ 
ments to Mr. Van Sprockken, desiring to see his gallery, which 
request he very politely complied wdth. His gallery' measures 
fifty feet by twenty, and is well filled; but what surprized me 
most of all, was to see an holy family just like *your lordship’s, 
which this ingenious gentleman assures me is the true original. 
I own this gav'e me inexpressible uneasiness, and I fear it will 
to your lordship, as I had flattered myself that the only original 
was in your lordship’s possession; I would advise you, however, 
to take yours down till its merit can be ascertained, my governor 
assuring me, that lie intends to write a long dissertation to prove 
its originality. One might study in this city for ages, and still 
find something new: we went from this to view the cardinal’s 
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statues, which are really very fine; there were 
executed in a very masterly manner, all arm in arm. ^he t^rse 
whTch I hea^ you talk so much of is at last to be 

a Hercules spinning, and not a Cleopatra bathing, y 
LS had ^njecfured: there has been a treat.se wntten to 

L'd'afTef thatS^i fi'nVS = “d'^ with'ho^fs 

worthy the care and expense which has been generously 

out in my improvement, . , , 

J ^ I remain, my J-ora, 

Yours, etc. 


T FTTTP YXXV —From Hingpo, a slave tn 6-> 

of C^a, by the .ay of Mosc<r.. 

Fortune has made me the slave of another but^nature ami 

inclination render me entirely subser heart. And 

commands my body, but you are j confess 

yet let not thy infiexible nature I feel my 

that I find my soul shrink th the rigours of servi- 

mmd, not less than my body, bend ^ formidable. 

tude; the rnaster whom I serve ^ow^^^^ V 

In spite of reason which should unrrnr ^ 

hideous image fills everi iny wrought in the gardens, 

A few days ago a Chnst.an slave wto ^v^t m 

happening to enter an arbour wh^e t captive was 

the^Lies%f his Haram with I haTe been 

ms^tly stabbed to laborious than my former 

preferred to his place, which tho him whose 

station, is yet more ungrateful, as it b S apprehension. 

presence exates sensations at once of ^ Persfans fallen! 
Into what a state of misery are the moaeri 
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A nation famous for setting the world an example of freedom, 
is now become a land of tyrants, and a den of slaves. The 
houseless Tartar of Kamkatska, who enjoys his herbs and his 
fish in unmolested freedom, may be envied, if compared to the 
thousands who pine here in hopeless servitude, and curse the 
day that gave them being. Is this just dealing, Heaven! to 
render millions wretched to swell up the happiness of a few; 
cannot the powerful of this earth be happy without our sighs 
and tears; must every luxury of the great be woven from the 
calamities of the poor! It must, it must surely be, that this 
jarring discordant life is but the prelude to some future harmony; 
the soul attuned to virtue here, shall go from hence to fill up the 
universal choir where Tien presides in person, where there shall 
be no tyrants to frown, no shackles to bind, nor no whips to 
threaten, where I shall once more meet my father with rapture, 
and give a loose to filial piety, where I shall hang on his neck, and 
hear the wisdom of his lips, and thank him for all the happiness 
to which he has introduced me. 

The wretch whom fortune has made my master, has lately 
purchased several slaves of both sexes; among the rest I hear a 
Christian captive talked of with admiration. The eunuch who 
bought her, and who is accustomed to survey beauty with 
indifTercnce, speaks of her with emotion! Her pride, however, 
astonishes her attendant slaves not less than her beauty; it is 
reported that she refuses the warmest solicitations of her haughty 
lord; he has even offered to make her one of his four wives upon 
changing her religion, and conforming to his. It is probable 
she cannot refuse such extraordinary offers, and her delay is 
perhaps intended to enhance her favours. 

I have just now seen her, she inadvertently approached the 
place without a veil, where I sat writing. She seemed to regard 
the heavens alone with fixed attention; there her most ardent 
gaze was directed. Genius of the sun! what unexpected soft¬ 
ness! what animated grace! her beauty seemed the transparent 
covering of virtue. Celestial beings could not wear a look of 
more perfection while sorrow humanised her form, and mixed 
my admiration with pity. I rose from the bank on which I 
sat, and she retired; happy that none observed us, for such an 
interview might have been fatal. 

I have regarded, till now, the opulence and the power of my 
tyrant, without envy; I saw him with a mind incapable of 
enjoying the gifts of fortune, and consequently regarded him as 
one loaded, rather than enriched with its favours. But at 
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present, when I think that so much beauty is reserved only for 
him, that so many charms shall be lavished on a wretch in- 
capable of feeling the greatness of the blessing, I own I feel a 

reluctance to which I have hitherto been a stranger. 

But let not my father impute those uneasy sensations to so 
trifling a cause as love. No, never let it be thought that your 
son, and the pupil of the wise Fum Hoam could stoop to so 
degrading a passion. I am only displeased at seeing so much 

excellence so unjustly disposed of. u u 

The uneasiness which I feel is not for myself but for the 

beautiful Christian. When I reflect on the barbarUy of for 

whom she is designed, I pity, indeed I pity er. „ 

that she must only share one heart, who deserves to command a 
thousand, excuse me, if I feel an emotion, which umversa 

benevolence extorts from me. As I am convi ’ larlv 
take a pleasure in those sallies of humanity, an ar P . , ^ 

pleased with compassion, I could not avoid discove mg the 
sensibility with wh% I felt this beautiful stranger ^ distress I 

have for a while forgot in hers, the miseries o ^ anif love 

situation. The tyrint grows every day more love 

which softens all other minds into tenderness, seems only to 

have encreased his severity. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXVI.—ro the same. 

The whole Haram is filled with a f“'"“‘‘“°“V°JVefcion'o*f 
beautiful captive, has consented to 

Mahomet, and become one of the wives o e everv face 

It is impossible to describe the ‘hat^ts on evejy face 

on this occasion. Music and feasting fill ey T ? >. 

with the happiness of Mostadad. “ otrorv davp around 

our feet is not made more for our use, tha ^ , obedience 
him for their imperious master; ° 

they wait with silent assiduity, feel his mikTo^ 

his exultation. Heavens! how much is requisite to ma 

"“wdrol the most beautiful slaves, ^ 700^ the numbe^r, 

have got orders to prepare for carrying i . , imitate 

bridal apartment. The blaze of perfumed torses 
the day; the dancers and singers are lured a .P ^ 

The nuptials are to be celebrated on the approaching feast of 
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Barboura, when an hundred taels in gold are to be distributed 
among the barren wives, in order to pray for fertility from the 
approaching union. 

What will not riches procure! an hundred domestics, who 
curse the tyrant in their souls, are commanded to wear a face of 
joy, and they are joyful. An hundred flatterers are ordered to 
attend, and they fill his ears with praise. Beauty, all-com¬ 
manding beauty, sues for admittance, and scarcely receives an 
answer; even love itself seems to wait upon fortune, or though 
the passion be only feigned, yet it wears every appearance of 
sincerity; and what greater pleasure can even true sincerity 
confer, or what would the rich have more? 

Nothing can exceed the intended magnificence of the bride¬ 
groom, but the costly dresses of the bride; six eunuchs in the 
most sumptuous habits are to conduct him to the nuptial couch, 
and wait his orders. Six ladies, in all the magnificence of Persia, 
are directed to undress the bride. Their business is to assist to 
encourage her, to divest her of every encumbering part of her 
dress, all but the last covering, which, by an artful complication 
of ribbons, is purposely made difficult to unloose, and with which 
she is to part reluctantly even to the joyful possessor of her 
beauty. 

Mostadad, 0 my father, is no philosopher; and yet he seems 
perfectly contented with ignorance. Possessed of numberless 
slaves, camels, and women, he desires no greater possession. 
He never opened the page of Mencius, and yet all the slaves tell 
me that he is happy. 

Forgive the weakness of my nature, if I sometimes feel my 
heart rebellious to the dictates of wisdom, and eager for happi¬ 
ness like his. Yet why wish (or his wealth with his ignorance; to 
be like him, incapable of sentimental pleasures, incapable of 
feeling the happiness of making others happy, incapable of 
teaching the beautiful Zelis philosophy? 

What, shall I in a transport of passion give up the golden 
mean, the universal harmony, the unchanging essence for the 
possession of an hundred camels; as many slaves, thirty-five 
beautiful horses, and seventy-three fine women: first blast me 
to the centre! Degrade me beneath the most degraded! Pare 
my nails, ye powers of heaven! ere I would stoop to such an 
exchange. What, part with philosophy, which teaches me to 
suppress my passions instead of gratifying them, which teaches 
me even to divest my soul of passion, which teaches serenity in 
the midst of tortures; philosophy, by which even now I am so 
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very serenej and so very much a.t ease, to be persuaded to part 
with it for any other enjoyment! Never, never, even though 
persuasion spoke in the accents of Zelis! 

A female slave informs me that the bride is to be arrayed in a 
tissue of silver, and her hair adorned with the largest pearls of 
Ormus; but why tease you with particulars, in which we both 
are so little concerned? The pain I feel in separation throws a 
gloom over my mind, which in this scene of universal joy I fear 
may be attributed to some other cause; how wretched are those 
who are like me, denied even the last resource of misery, their 

tears. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXVII .—the sayne. 

I BEGIN to have doubts whether wisdom be alone sufficient to 
make us happy, whether every step we make in refinement is 
not an inlet into new disquietudes. A mind too vigorous and 
active, serves only to consume the body to which it is joined^ 
as the richest jewels are soonest found to wear their settings. 

When we rise in knowledge as the prospect widens, the 
obiects of our regard become more obscure, and the unlettered 
peasant, whose views are only directed to the narrow sphere 
Lound him, beholds Nature with a finer relish, and tastes her 
blessings with a keener appetite than the philosopher, whose 

mind attempts to grasp an universal system. ^ 

As I was some days ago pursuing this subject among a circle 
of my fellow slaves, an ancient Guebre of the nuniber, equally 
remarkable for his piety and wisdom, seemed touched with my 
conversation, and desired to illustrate what I had been saying 
with an allegory taken from the Zendavesta of Zoroaster; by 
this shall we be taught, says he, that they who travel in pursuit 
of wisdom, walk only in a circle; and after all their labour at 
last return to their pristine ignorance; and in this also we shall 
see that enthusiastic confidence or unsatisfying doubts terminate 

all our enquiries. j .1 

In early times, before myriads of nations covered^e ^rth, 

the whole human race lived together in one va ley. The simple 

inhabitants, surrounded on every side by lofty mountains, 

knew no other world but the little spot to which they were 

confined. They fancied the heavens bent down to meet the 

mountain tops, and formed an impenetrable wall to surround 

them. None had ever yet ventured to climb the steepy cUn, 
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in order to explore those regions that lay beyond it; they knew 
the nature of the skies only from a tradition, which mentioned 
their being made of adamant; traditions make up the reasonings 
of the simple, and serve to silence every enquiry. 

In this sequestered vale, blessed with all the spontaneous 
productions of Nature, the honeyed blossom, the refreshing 
breeze, the gliding brook, and golden fruitage, the simple in¬ 
habitants seemed happy in themselves, in each other; they 
desired no greater pleasures, for they knew of none greater; 
ambition, pride and envy, were vices unknown among them; 
and from this peculiar simplicity of its possessors, the country 
was called the Valley of Ignorance. 

At length, however, an unhappy youth, more aspiring than 
the rest, undertook to climb the mountain’s side, and examine 
the summits which were hitherto deemed inaccessible. The 
inhabitants from below, gazed with wonder at his intrepidity, 
some applauded his courage, others censured his folly, still 
however he proceeded towards the place where the earth and 
heavens seemed to unite, and at length arrived at the wished 
for height with extreme labour and assiduity. 

His first surprise was to find the skies, not as he expected 
within his reach, but still as far olT as before; his amazement 
increased when he saw a wide extended region lying on the 
opposite side of the mountain, but it rose to astonishment when 
he beheld a country at a distance more beautiful and alluring 
than even that he had just left behind. 

As he continued to gaze with wonder, a genius, with a look of 
infinite modesty, approaching, offered to be his guide and 
instructor. The distant country whfeh you so much admire, 
says the angelic being, is called the Land of Certaintyy in that 
charming retreat, sentiment contributes to refine every sensual 
banquet; the inhabitants are blessed with every solid enjoy¬ 
ment, and still more blessed in a perfect consciousness of their 
own felicity; ignorance in that country is wholly unknown, all 
there is satisfaction without alloy, for every pleasure first 
undergoes the examination of reason. As for me I am called 
the genius of Demonstration, and am stationed here in order 
to conduct every adventurer to that land of happiness through 
those intervening regions you see over-hung with fogs and 
darkness, and horrid with forests, cataracts, caverns, and 
v'arious othdl shapes of danger. But follow me, and in time I 
may lead you to that distant desirable land of tranquillity. 

The intrepid traveller immediately put himself under the 
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direction of the genius, and both journeying on together with a 
slow but agreeable pace, deceived the tediousness of the way 
by conversation. The beginning of the journey seemed to 
promise true satisfaction, but as they proceeded forward the 
skies became more gloomy and the way more intncate, they 
often inadvertentlv approached the brow of some frightful 
precipice, or the brink of a torrent, and were obliged to measure 
Lck their former way; the gloom increasing as they proceeded, 
their pace became more slow; they paused at every step, 
frequently stumbled, and their distrust and timidity enc ea ed 
The genius of Demonstration now, therefore, advised his pupil 
to grope upon hands and feet, as a method though more slow, 

vet less liable to error. 1 • • c 

In this manner they attempted to pursue their journey for 

some time, when they were overtaken by another geniu^ who, 
with a precipitate pace seemed travelling the same 
instantly known by the other to be the gemus o/ Probabthty. 
He wore two wide extended wings at his back, which incessantly 
waved, without increasing the rapidity of his motion; his coun¬ 
tenance betrayed a confidence that the ignorant 
for sincerity, and he had but one eye, which was fixed in the 

middle of his forehead. , 

Ser%'ant of Hormizda, cried he, approaching the mortal 

pilgrim, if thou art travelling to the Land of Certainty, how is it 

possible to arrive there under the guidance of ? genius who 

proceeds forward so slowly, and is so Ihtle 

Ly; follow me, we shall soon perform the journey to where 

speed which with he moved forward, induced the traveller t 

change his conductor, and leaving his modest ^ 

he proceeded forward with his more confident dirertor seeming 

not a little pleased at the increased torrent 

But soon^he found reasons to repent. Whenever a to^nt 

crossed their way, his guide taught him to despise the obstacle 

by plunging him in; whenever a precipice presented, he was 

dfrected to fling himself fonvard. Thus each 

lously escaping; his repeated escapes only served to increase 1 ms 

temerity. He led him therefore forward, amidst mfimte diffi¬ 
culties, till they arrived at the borders of an ^ 

unnavigable from the black mists that lay upon its surface 

Its unquiet waves were of the darkest hue, and gave a hvely 
representation of the various agitations of the human mmd. 
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The genius of Probability now confessed his temerity, owned 
his being an improper guide to the Land of Certainty, a country 
where no mortal has ever been permitted to arrive; but at the 
same time offered to supply the traveller with another con¬ 
ductor, who should carry him to the Land of Confidence, a region 
where the inhabitants lived with the utmost tranquillity, and 
tasted almost as much satisfaction as if in the X^nd of Cer¬ 
tainty. Not waiting for a reply, he stamped three times on the 
ground, and called forth the Deemon of Error, a gloomy fiend 
of the servants of Arimanes. The yawning earth gave up the 
reluctant savage, who seemed unable to bear the light of the 
day. His stature was enormous, his colour black and hideous, 
his aspect betrayed a thousand varying passions, and he spread 
forth pinions that were fitted for the most rapid flight. The 
traveller at first was shocked at the spectre; but finding him 
obedient to superior power, he assumed his former tranquillity. 

I have called you to duty, cries the genius to the d®mon, 
to bear on your back a son of mortality over the Ocean of Doubt, 
into the Land of Confidence: I expect you dl perform your com¬ 
mission with punctuality. And as for you, continued the 
genius, addressing the traveller, when once I have bound this 
fillet round your eyes, let no voice of persuasion, nor threats 
the most terrifying, persuade you to unbind it in order to look 
round; keep the fillet fast, look not at the ocean below, and you 
may certainly expect to arrive at a region of pleasure. 

Thus saying, and the traveller’s eyes being covered, the 
djEmon, muttering curses, raised him on his back, and instantly 
up-borne by his strong pinions, directed his flight among the 
clouds. Neither the loudest thunder, nor the most angry 
tempest, could persuade the traveller to unbind his eyes. The 
daemon directed his flight downwards, and skimmed the surface 
of the ocean; a thousand voices, some with loud invectives, 
others in the sarcastic tones of contempt, vainly endeavoured 
to persuade him to look round; but he still continued to keep 
his eyes covered, and would in all probability have arrived at 
the happy land, had not flattery effected what other means 
could not perform. For now he heard himself welcomed on 
every side to the promised land, and an universal shout of joy 
was sent forth at his safe arrival; the wearied traveller, desirous 
of seeing the long wished for country, at length pulled the fillet 
from his eyes, and ventured to look round him. But he had 
unloosed the band too soon; he was not yet above half way over. 
The diemon, who was still hovering in the air, and had produced 
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those sounds only in order to deceive, was now 
commission; wherefore throwing the 

his back, the unhappy youth fell headlong into the subjacent 
Ocean of Doubts, from whence he never after was seen rise. 


LETTER XXXVin.-Fr«-« Lien Chi 
first President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pehtn, tn China. 

When Parmenio. the Grecian, had done something which 
excited an universal shout from the 

was instantly struck with the doubt, t a nhilosopher 

bation must certainly be wrong; and JJ! r/eur/ 

who stood near him. Pray, Sir, says he, pardon me, Jear 

have been guilty of some absurdity. .tcsniser of the 

mSuS;x^ --»SSsK 

rcCwS^rr their unammous 

TettCk not that battles gained .^rueTwhi'ch^ttre^e^t 

enemies brought ^*^""|,e''rei^ing monarch only famous 
claim my admiration. Were ^ith indifference; 

for his victories, I should regard his iustlv regarded as 

the boast of heroism in this enlighte^e ^^nkind now 

a qualification of a very subordina ; 

begin to look with becoming horro th ^ view, 

virtue in this aged ^^eoi L most d 

IS one of a much more exalted kinsly virtues, and yet 

of attainment, is the least praised o all k ngiy ^ 

Jstcs rjSct JE. »v.H„ Ja 

'* m'.11 .in... *1. 1 . .h. “EEE'"*”- 

b, '"S’g- 1 

heart naturally persuades 1 “ we"Tre Rd T preTer our 

dictates of this pleasmg deceiver, thorough love for 

private satisfaction to pubhc ^j^e passions, what a 

the public, what a strong command over^ the pas^s 

finely conducted judgment must he p 
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dictates of reason to those of his heart, and prefers the future 
interest of his people to his own immediate satisfaction. 

If still to a man’s own natural bias for tenderness, we add the 
numerous solicitations made by a criminal’s friends for mercy; 
if we survey a king not only opposing his own feelings, but 
reluctantly refusing those he regards, and this to satisfy the 
public, whose cries he may never hear, whose gratitude he may 
never receive, this surely is true greatness! Let us fancy our¬ 
selves for a moment in this just old man’s place, surrounded by 
numbers, all soliciting the same favour, a favour that Nature 
disposes us to grant, where the inducements to pity are laid 
before us in the strongest light, suppliants at our feet, some ready 
to resent a refusal, none opposing a compliance; let us, I say, 
suppose ourselves in such a situation, and I fancy we should 
find ourselves more apt to act the character of good-natured 
men than of upright magistrates. 

What contributes to raise justice above all other kingly 
virtues is, that it is seldom attended with a due share of applause, 
and those who practise it must be influenced by greater motives 
than empty fame; the people are generally well pleased with a 
remission of punishment, and all that wears the appearance of 
humanity; it is the wise alone who are capable of discerning 
that impartial justice is the truest mercy: they know it to be 
very difficult, at once to compassionate, and yet condemn an 
object that pleads for tenderness. 

I have been led into this common-place train of thought by a 
late striking instance in this country* of the impartiality of 
justice, and of the king’s inflexible resolution of inflicting 
punishment where it was justly due. A man of the first quality 
in a fit either of passion, melancholy, or madness, murdered his 
servant; it was expected that his'station in life would have 
lessened the ignominy of his punishment; however, he was 
airaigned, condemned, and underwent the same degrading death 
with the meanest malefactor. It was well considered that 
virtue alone is true nobility; and that he whose actions sink him 
even beneath the vulgar, has no right to those distinctions which 
should be the rewards only of merit; it was perhaps considered 
thnt crimes were more heinous fimong the his[her classes of 
people, as necessity exposes them to fewer temptations. 

Over all the east, even China not excepted, a person of the 
same quality guilty of such a crime, might, by giving up a share 
of his fortune to the judge, buy off his sentence; there are several 
countries, even in Europe, where the servant is entirely the 
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property of his master; if a slave kills his lord, he dies by the 
mos^rx^cruciating tortures; but if the circumstances are reversed, 

"«.1 ««'"? ii.. .K 

the country where all are equal, and where those who sit as 
judges ha^ too much integrity to receive a bnbe, too much 
honour to pity from a similitude of the prisoner s title or 
circultancL with their own. Such is England; yet think not 
hat Tt wL always equally famed for this strict impartiality 

""5 -0 h.. ^ 

isr-XA., h{~-; a sr-K 

friends of a person whom m this His merciful 

guilty of the charge an con 

monarch pardoned hiin in cons renewed his usual enter- 

The unrepenting criminal ^0° another man. He 

tainment, and in the same m ^ 

was a second time Would you believe it? A 

time received his majesty^s pardon! Wouia y ^ 

third time the very same country found him 

offence; a third time therefore couldTuppress the 

guilty-I wish for the you not think such 

mft^mltd it waslansacied, regards itself 

as the politest in Europe! Adieu. 

LETTER XXXIX.—From Lien Chi Altangi to***, Merchant 

in Atiisterdant. 

Ceremonies are different in UkeTp^rm^h of 

is every where the same. C^e ignorance assumes, 

our attention, are only artificial p 6 

in order to imitate politeness, which is the resuir o g 
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and good-nature. A person possessed of these qualities, though 
he had never seen a court, is truly agreeable; and if without 
them, would continue a clown, though he had been all his life a 
gentleman usher. 

How would a Chinese, bred up in the formalities of an eastern 
court, be regarded, should he carry all his good manners beyond 
the Great Wall? How would an Englishman, skilled in all the 
decorums of Western good breeding, appear at an Eastern 
entertainment? Would he not be reckoned more fantastically 
savage than even his unbred footman? 

Ceremony resembles that base coin which circulates through 
a country by the royal mandate; it serves every purpose of real 
money at home, but is entirely useless if carried abroad; a 
person who should attempt to circulate his native trash’in 
another country, would be thought either ridiculous or culpable. 
He IS truly well bred who knows when to value and when to 
despise those national peculiarities which are regarded by some 
with so much observance; a traveller of taste at once perceives 
that the wise are polite all the world over; but that fools are 
polite only at home. 

I have now before me two ver>' fashionable letters upon the 
same subject, both written by ladies of distinction; one of 
whom leads the fashion in England, and the other sets the cere¬ 
monies of China; they are both regarded in their respective 
countries by all the beau monde, as standards of taste, and models 
of true politeness, and both give us a true idea of what they 
imagine elegant in their admirers; which of them understands 
true politeness or whether either, you shall be at liberty to 
determine: the English lady writes thus to her female confidante. 


As I live, my dear Charlotte, I believe the colonel will carry 
it at last; he is a most irresistible fellow, that is flat. So well 
dressed, so neat, so spriglitly, and plays about one so agreeably, 
that I vow, he has as much spirits as the marquis of Monkcv- 
mans Italian greyhound. I first saw him at Ranelagh; he 
shines there; he is nothing without Ranelagh. and Ranelagh 
nothing without him. The next day he sent a card, and com¬ 
pliments, desiring to wait on mamma and me to the music 
subscnption. He looked all the time with such irresistible 
impudence, that positively he had something in his face gave 
me as much pleasure as a pair-royal of naturals in my own hand. 
He waited on mamma and me the next morning to know how 
we got home: you must know the insidious devil makes love to 
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us both. Rap went the footman at the door; bounce went my 
heart; I thought he would have rattled the house do™. Chariot 
drove up to^the window, with his footmen in the prettiest 
liveries: he has infinite taste, that is flat. Mamma had spent 
all the morning at her head; but for my part, I was m an 
to receive him; quite easy, mind that; no way d>sturbed at hi 
approach: mamma pretended to be as degagee as I-“d yet I 
saw her blush in spite of her. Positively he is a most killing 
devil! We did nothing but laugh all the time he ^‘aid withes 
I never heard so many very good things before = at first he m^^ 
took mamma for my sister; at which s e „ • . , 

mistook my natural complexion for Pa'nf.i'ybich 
and then he shewed us a picture on the lid of his nuS-box at 

which we all laughed. He plays picquet so 

very fond of cards, and loses with such a ‘^at f sit vdy 

he has won me; I have got a cool hundred Vnlonpl of the 
heart. I need not tell you that he is only a colonel of the 

trainbands. 

I am, dear Charlotte, 

Yours for ever, 

Belinda. 

The Chinese lady addresses her confidante a pooc relation 
of the family, upon the same occasion; ^e 

understand decorums even better t ,m j^nowledve 

You have who resided so long m China n?e“d 

the picture to be taken from Nature; and by being acqua.n 

With the Chinese customs, ^vlll oltlci t'l' 
meaning. 

From Vacua to Yaya 

T» • • a. /xr.« twn three four hundred taels from the 

cobnd mriover, before he parts with a 
how I wish" the dea-: crear poS 

m^raK“rst^^^^^^^^^^ paM at^ house; mer^y. 

what stooping, and crwging, and s oppi and 

gomg back, he’hid got the seventeen books 

papa, one have thoughUie 

h =rrhE hldsXe^mts in a very gracefu"^^ 

Papa, who would not be outdone, flounshed 

upon this the colonel began agam, and both thus contmu 

E90* 
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flourishing for some minutes in the politest manner imaginable. 

I was posted in the usual place behind the screen, where I saw 
the whole ceremony through a slit. Of this the colonel was 
sensible, for papa informed him. I would have given the world 
to have shewn him my little shoes, but had no opportunity. 
It was the first time I had ever the happiness of seeing any man 
but papa and I vow my dear Yaya, I thought my three souls 
would have actually have fled from my lips. Ho, but he 
looked most charmingly, he is reckoned the best shaped man in 
the whole province, for he is very fat, and very short; but even 
those natural advantages are improved by his dress, which is 
fashionable past description. His head was close shaven, all 
but the crown, and the hair of that was braided into a most 
beautiful tail, that reached down to his heels, was terminated 
by a bunch of yellow roses. Upon his first entering the room, 
I could easily perceive he had been highly perfumed with assa- 
feetida. But then his looks, his looks, my dear Yaya, were 
irresistible. He kept his eyes steadfastly fixed on the wall 
during the whole ceremony, and I sincerely believe no accident 
could have discomposed his gravity, or drawn his eyes away. 
After a polite silence of two hours, he gallantly begged to 
have the singing women introduced, purely for my amusement. 
After one of them had for some time entertained us with her 
voice, the colonel and she retired for some minutes together. 
I thought they would never have come back; I must own he is 
a most agreeable creature. Upon his return, they again re¬ 
newed the concert, and he continued to gaze upon the wall as 
usual, when, in less than half an hour more! Ho, but he retired 
out of the room with another. He is indeed a most agreeable 
creature. 

When he came to take his leave, the whole ceremony began 
afresh; papa would see him to the door, but the colonel sw'ore 
he would rather see the earth turned upside down than permit 
him to stir a single step, and papa was at last obliged to comply. 
As soon as he was got to the door, papa went out to sec him on 
horse-back; here they continued half an hour bowing and 
cringing, before one would mount or the other go in, but the 
colonel was at last victorious. He had scarce gone an hundred 
paces from the house when papa running out halloo’d after him, 
A good journey. Upon whidt the colonel returned, and would 
see papa into his house before ever he would depart. He >vas 
no sooner got home than he sent me a very fine present of duck 
eggs painted of twenty different colours. His generosity I own 
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has won me. I have ever since been trying over the eight leprs 
of good fortune, and have great hopes. All I have to apprehend 
is that after he has married me, and that I am carried to his 
house close shut up in my chair, when he comes to have the first 
sight of my face, he may shut me up a second time and send me 
back to papa. However I shall appear as fine as possible 
mamma and I have been to buy the clothes for my ^eiWing 
I am to have a new fong whang m my hair, the beak of wh c 
will reach down to my nose; the milliner from whom ^e bought 
that and our ribbons cheated us as >f f'e .had no “nscience, 
and so to quiet mine I cheated her. All this is fair you know. 

I remain, my dear Yaya, 

' ^ Your ever faithful, 

Yaoua. 


LETTER XL.--From the same. 

You have always testified the ^ghest esteem for the E g^jsh 

^Lnv"e"r^“^^^^^ S^hSc elllmatiL upon the 

deiidence^of ti« and genius. Pegasus say they has ^.pped 
the bridle from his mouth, ^d our mode n bards attempt 

direct his flight by catching him by the tmi. 

Yet mv friend, it is only among the ignorant that such Qis 

courses prevail; men of true discernment 

?Slr;Xlce^-th^ig:r^^^ 

description, and modulated je every passion. 

If my idea of poet^ ‘“"l^rmerit as they seem to imagine, 
present so disguise among them; men furnished 

I can see P . t sublimity of sentiment, and grandeur 

with that strengt ' ^i^utes the character. Many of the 

of expression, which ^nstit tragedies, or rebusses, 

miters of their modem od S nothing 

syutbles for years together; 
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their Johnsons t'lnd Smolletts are truly poets; though for aught 
I know they never made a single verse in their whole lives. 

In every incipient language the poet and the prose writer 
are very distinct in their qualifications: the poet ever proceeds 
first, treading unbeaten paths, enriching his native funds, and 
employed in new adventures. The other follows with more 
cautious steps, and though slow in his motions, treasures up 
every useful or pleasing discovery. But when once all the 
extent and the force of the language is known, the poet then 
seems to rest from his labour, and is at length overtaken by his 
assiduous pursuer. Both characters are then blended into one, 
the historian and orator catch all the poet’s fire, and leave him 
no real mark of distinction except the iteration of numbers 
regularly returning. Thus in the decline of ancient European 
learning, Seneca, though he wrote in prose, is as much a poet as 
Luc.an, and Longinus, though but a critic, more sublime than 
Apollonius. 

From this then it appears that poetry is not discontinued, 
but altered among the English at present; the outward form 
seems different from what it was, but poetry still continues 
internally the same; the only question remains whether the 
metric feet used by the good writers of the last age, or the prosaic 
numbers employed by the good writers of this, be preferable. 
And here the practice of the last age appears to me superior; 
they submitted to the restraint of numbers and similar sounds; 
and this restraint, instead of diminishing, augmented the force 
of their sentiment and style. Fancy restrained may be compared 
to a fountain which plays highest by diminishing the aperture. 
Of the truth of this maxim in every language, every fine writer is 
perfectly sensible from his own experience, and yet to explain 
the reason would be perhaps as difficult as to make a frigid 
genius profit by the discovery. 

There is still another reason in favour of the practice of the 
last age, to be drawn from the variety of modulation. The 
musical period in prose is confined to a very few changes; the 
numbers in verse are capable of infinite variation. I speak not 
now from the practice of modern verse writers, few of whom have 
any idea of musical variety, but run on in the same monotonous 
flow through the whole poem; but rather from the example of 
their former poets, who were tolerable masters of this variety, 
and also from a capacity in the language of still admitting 
various unanticipated music. 

Several rules have been drawn up for varying the poetic 
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measure, and critics have elaborately talked of accents and 
syllables, but good sense and a fine ear, which rules can never 
tLch, are what alone can in such a case determine. The 
rapturous flowings of joy, or the interruptions of indignation, 
require accents placed entirely different, and a structure con¬ 
sonant to the emotions they would express. Changing passions 
and numbers changing with those passions, make the whole 
secret of western as well as eastern poetry. In a wotd. the 
great faults of the modem professed English poets are, that they 
Eem to want numbers which should vary with ‘he. passion and 
are more employed in describing to the imagination than 

Striking at the heart. 


LETTER XLl.—From the same. 

o T cpnr thee oh holy disciple of Confucius, an 

Some time since i sent inee, on uu / uintTc nnH heroes 

account of the grand abbey or mausoleum “^s 

of this nation. I have since been '"‘'■O'luced to a temple not o 

ancient, but far superior in beauty and ^ 

which is the most considerable of the emp ’ „ ^ 

pompous inscriptions, jj;” a few rags hung round 

the walls, Ihich have at a v-t ^ 

enemy m the present war. The s J ^^oney in 

when new, might be valued at hal g army in 

China; yei this wise people fitted out ^ .A""' ,^^ble 

order 'to’^seize them; By the 

of being patched up into a handk . 

1' pk-i ."'r 

" “E I ™ p.™«^ 

service; and were you not already ^ be inclined to 

of the English, you might, from my Xhe 

believe them as grossly like a^colossus over the 

idol which they seem to with the Jews, is es- 

door of the inner temple, whic building. Its oracles are 
teemed the most sacred par .. ^es which seem to inspire 
deUvered in an hundred varioi^ and awe - an old woman who 

appeared to be the pnestess, ^ to speak, all the 

as she felt the mspiration. when ir ucgau 
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people remained fixed in silent attention, nodding assent, 
looking approbation, appearing highly edified by those sounds, 
which to a stranger might seem inarticulate and unmeaning. 

When the idol had done speaking, and the priestess had locked 
up its lungs with a key, observing almost all the company leaving 
the temple, I concluded the service was over, and taking my hat, 
was going to walk away with the crowd, when I was stopt by the 
man in black, who assured me that the ceremony had scarcely 
yet begun! What, cried I, do I not see almost the whole body 
of the worshippers leaving the church? Would you persuade me 
that such numbers who profess religion and morality would in 
this shameless manner quit the temple before the service was 
concluded? you surely mistake; not even the Kalmouks would be 
guilty of such an indecency, though all the object of their wor¬ 
ship was but a joint stool. My friend seemed to blush for his 
countrymen, assuring me that those whom I saw running away, 
were only a parcel of musical blockheads, whose passion was 
merely for sounds, and whose heads were as empty as a fiddle 
case; those who remain behind, says he, are the true Religious; 
they make use of music to warm their hearts, and to lift them to 
a proper pitch of rapture; examine their behaviour, and you will 
confess there are some among us who practise tnie devotion. 

I now looked round me as he directed, but saw nothing of that 
fervent devotion which he had promised; one of the worshippers 
appeared to be ogling the company tlirough a glass; another was 
fervent not in addresses to heaven, but to his mistress; a third 
whispered, a fourth took snuff, and the priest himself, in a 
drowsy tone, read over tjie duties of the day. 

Bless my eyes, cried I, as I happened to look towards the door, 
what do I see; one of the worshippers fallen fast asleep, and 
actually sunk down on his cushion: is he now enjoying the 
benefit of a trance, or does he receive the influence of some 
mysterious vision 1 Alas, alas, replied my companion, no such 
thing; he has only had the misfortune of eating too hearty a dinner, 
and finds it impossible to keep his eyes open. Turning to another 
part of the temple, I perceived a young lady just in the same 
circumstances and attitude; Strange, cried I, can she too have 
over-eaten herself? 0 fie, replied my friend, you now grow 
censorious. She grow drowsy from eating too much! that would 
be profanation! She only sleeps nenv from having sat up all night 
at a brag party. Turn me where I will then, says I, I can 
perceive no single sympton of devotion among the worshippers, 
except from that old woman in the comer, who sits groaning 
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behind the long sticks of a mourning fan; she indeed seems 
greatly edified with what she hears, replied my fr end / 

knew we should frid some to catch you; 1 know her, that w the 

deaf lady who lives in the cloysters. ^ 

In short, the remissness of behaviour in almost all the wor- 
shinners and some even of the guardians, struck me with 
:Sse: I had been taught to believe that none were ever 

promoted to offices in the temple, but men 'e “ 

superior sanctity, learning, and rectitude, church 

such thine heard of as persons being introduced into the church 

merely Sge a senator, or provide for the ^ 

a noble family : I expected, as their minds were “U Unually^s^et 

upon heavenly things, to see their eyes ,• corres- 

hoped from their behaviour to perceive that some 

ponding with their duty. But I am since ‘hat some 

are appointed to preside over temp es i ^ letting 

while they receive all the money, are contented with lotting 

Others do all the good. Adieu. 


LETTER XLII.—from Fum Hoam, to 

discontented wanderer, by the way of Moscow. 

Must I ever continue to condemn thy what yet 

that curiosity, which destroy ve/unknown has rewarded 
untasted banquet, what luxu^ y , ^[,ich thy native 

thy painful adventures! Name a p mi«^ht not 

coL?^ could not amply^™^^^^^^^ 3uch 

have been satisfied m t,.nina. ,«orV, ot home, 

danger, in pursuit of "'g‘^'gl sciences and in arts; 

The Europeans, you Will say, e 

those sciences which bound the ^, desire They may 

which tend to gratify 

perhaps outdo us ^ superior in the greatest 

or measunng mountains, V g ^nd ourselves? 

of all arts, the art of ‘“"S with that of Europe, 

how do I exult m being a nat've ^^g Chinese history. 

Its original from the sun. Upon P established by laws 

I there behold an ancient /^^ictated. The duty of 

children to their P-nts " ^ty fhatlov^^^^^^^ 
every breast, forms the strength 01 6 
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subsisted for time immemorial. Filial obedience is the first 
and greatest requisite of a state; by this we become good 
subjects to our emperors, capable of behaving with just sub¬ 
ordination to our superiors, and grateful dependents on heaven; 
by this we become fonder of marriage, in order to be capable of 
exacting obedience from others in our turn: by this we become 
good magistrates; for early submission is the truest lesson to 
those who would learn to rule. By this the whole state may 
be said to resemble one family, of wliicli the emperor is the 
protector, father, and friend. 

In this happy region, sequestered from the rest of mankind, 
I sec a succession of princes who in general considered themselves 
as the fathers of their people; a race of philosophers who bravely 
combated idolatry, prejudice, and tyranny, at the expense of 
their private happiness and immediate reputation. When¬ 
ever an usurper or a tyrant intruded into the administration, 
how have all the good and great been united against him! 
Can European history produce an instance like that of the 
twelve mandarines, who all resolved to apprize the vicious 
emperor Tisaing of the irregularity of his conduct? He who first 
undertook the dangerous task was cut in two by the emperor’s 
order; the second was ordered to be tormented, and then put 
to a cruel death; the third undertook the task with intrepidity, 
and was instantly stabbed by the tyrant’s hand: in this manner 
they all suffered, except one. But not to be turned from his 
purpose, the brave survivor entering the palace with the instru¬ 
ments of torture in his hand, lierf, cried he addressing himself 
to the throne, here, 0 Tisiang, are the marks your/aiih/ul subjects 
receive for their loyalty; I am wearied with serving a tyrant, and 
nmv come for my retvard. The emperor, struck with his intre¬ 
pidity, instantly forgave the boldness of his conduct, and re¬ 
formed his own. What European annals can boast of a tyrant 
thus reclaimed to lenity! 

When five brethren had set upon the great emperor Ginseng 
alone; with his sabre he slew four of them; he was struggling 
with the fifth, when his guards coming up were going to cut 
the conspirator into a thousand pieces. No, no, cried the 
emperor, with a calm and placid countenance, of all his brothers 
he is the only one remaining, at least let one of the family be suffered 
to live, that his aged parents may have some body left to feed and 
comfort them. 

When Haitong, the last emperor of the house of Ming, saw 
himself besieged in his own city by the usurper, he was resolved 
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to issue from his palace with six hundred of his guards, and give 
the enemy battle; but they forsook him. Being thus without 
hopes and chusing death rather than to fall alive into the hands 
of a rebel, he retired to his garden, conducting his little daughter 
an only child in his hand, there, in a pnvate arbour, unsheathing 
his sword, he stabbed the young innocent to the heart, and then 
dispatching himself, left the following words written with 
his blood on the border of his vest. Forsaken by my subjects, 
abandoned by my friends, use my body as you will, but spare, 

" I.. .hu..ho to 

such a long succession of ages, which though at 
by the Tartars, still preserves its ancient laws and learning, 
and may more properly be said to annex the dominions of 
Tartarv to its empire, than to admit a foreign conqueror; an 

empir7as large as Europe, governed by one law 

subiection to one prince, and experiencing but one revolution 

ori^y continuance in the space f-V'^^nTturirted 

is something so peculiarly great, that I am "atura ly ed to 
despise all other nations on the comparison Here we see no 
religious Pccsecotions no enmity between^^ ^ , idolatrous 

“hi, 

only strive to show by their actions ‘he t^ h of their doctrines 
Now turn from this happy “ f“^Te^ 

to what do tnese re replete w th some new calamity. 

^he'^LUroTs^nltramV^sS over in silence, their histories 

seem to speak f °™nding their power over barbarous 

There we see f had 

nations, and m turn “hafbariani, when become Christians, 

engaged dltroying each other. We see councils 

more dreadful still, destroy g . crusades spreading 

in the earlier ages ^uthonsin ^y ^^^q^ conquered. 

desolation in the county allegiance, 

and°p"2S‘Sg°te sedition; blo^d^flo'vmg ^i^the ficWs^^andj^n 

rebellions, treasons, plots, politics, a p 

♦ E90Z 
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And what advantage has any country of Europe obtained 
from such calamities? Scarce any. Their dissensions for more 
than a thousand years have served to make each other unhappy, 
but have enriched none. All the great nations still nearly pre¬ 
serve their ancient limits; none have been able to subdue the 
other, and so terminate the dispute. France, in spite of the 
conquests of Edward the third, and Henry the fifth, notwith¬ 
standing the efforts of Charles the fifth and Philip the second, 
still remains within its ancient limits. Spain, Germany, Great 
Britain, Poland, the states of the north, are nearly still the 
same. What effect then has the blood of so many thousands, 
the destruction of so many cities, produced? Nothing either 
great or considerable. The Christian princes have lost indeed 
much from the enemies of Christendom, but they have gained 
nothing from each other. Their princes, because they pre¬ 
ferred ambition to justice, deserve the character of enemies 
to mankind; and their priests, by neglecting morality for opinion, 
have mistaken the interests of society. 

On whatever side wc regard the history of Europe, we shall 
perceive it to be a tissue of crimes, follies, and misfortunes, of 
politics without design, and wars without consequence; in this 
long list of human infirmity, a great character, or a shining 
virtue, may sometimes happen to arise, as wc often meet a 
cottage or a cultivated spot in the most hideous wilderness. 
But for an Alfred, an AJphonso, a Frederic, or an Alexander III 
we meet a thousand princes who have disgraced humanity. 


LETTER XLIII.— Frofn Lien Chi Aliangi, to Fum Hoaniy first 
President oj the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

We have just received accounts here, that Voltaire the poet 
and philosopher of Europe is dead! He is now beyond the reach 
of the thousand enemies, who while living, degraded his writings, 
and branded his character. Scarce a page of his latter produc¬ 
tions that does not betray the agonies of an heart bleeding 
under the scourge of unmerited reproach. Happy therefore at 
last in escaping from calumny, happy in leaving a world that 
was unworthy of him and his writings. 

Let others, my friend, bestrew the hearses of the great with 
panegyric; but such a loss as the world has now suffered affects 
me with stronger emotions. When a philosopher dies, I con¬ 
sider myself as losing a patron, an instructor, and a friend. 
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I consider the world as losing one who might serve to console 
her amidst the desolations of war and ambition. Nature every 
day produces in abundance men capable of filling all the requi¬ 
site duties of authority; but she is niggard in the birth of an 
exalted mind, scarcely producing m a century a single genius 
to bless and enlighten a degenerate age. Prodigal m ‘be pro¬ 
duction of kings, governors, mandarines, chams, and 
she seems to have forgotten for more than three thousand years, 
the manner in which she once formed the brain of a Cofifunus 
and well it is she has forgotten, when a bad world gave him so 

my Cnd, this malevolence which ba-ver pursued 

the great even to the tomb; whence this take 

disposition of embittering the lives of those who would make 

“ Whtn‘casTtreye"ove7the fates of several phdosophers 

whttv^ It aiS^re^t ,eriods e 

Tr^rnity. '"Xn TeaTof ‘be -npes of 

of Tchin, the bowl of Socrates, and the „n™pnt of Galileo 
I hear of the persecutions of Dante, the Gal^o, 

the indignities suffered by Montaigne, ® Locke himself 

tesius, the infamy of Bacon; and sublets 

escaped not without reproach; when i villainy 

I hesitate whether most to blame, the ignorance or y 

of my fellow creatures. \7^ifoi'rP nmone the 

Should you look for the character 

journalists and illiterate writers of the ag » ^ ^ wisdom, 

him characterised as a monster, with a head turned to wisdom 

and an heart inclined to vice; the f 

baseness of his principles forming a himself and you 

seek for his character among wnte^^ like himsel^^and ^y^.^ 

find him very differently described. oreatness of soul, 

accounts possessed of good-nature hum ^^y, ^hose 

fortitude, and almost every virtue. character are 

who might be supposed best 2 Diderot,^ D’Alem- 

unanimous. The royal Prussian, D A g > describ- 

bert, and Fontenelle conspire in ^ risint^ genius. 

ing the friend of man and the . thought was right. 

An inflexible perseverance m '^hat g ^^^j^d-work 

and a generous detestation of ^ principles many 

of this great man's character. From bese p^^ 

* Philosophe sans souci. Let. 
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strong virtues and few faults arose; as he was warm in his 
friendship, and severe in resentment, all that mention him seem 
possessed of the same qualities, and speak of him with rapture 
or detestation. A person of his eminence can have few indiffer¬ 
ent as to his character; every reader must be an enemy or 
an admirer. 

This poet began the course of glory so early as the age of 
eighteen, and even then was author of a tragedy which deserves 
applause; possessed of a small patrimony he preserved his 
independence in an age of venality, and supported the dignity of 
learning, by teaching his cotemporary writers to live like him, 
above the favours of the great. He was banished his native 
country for a satire upon the royal concubine. He had accepted 
the place of historian to the French king, but refused to keep it 
when he found it was presented only in order that he should 
be the first flatterer of the state. 

The great Prussian received him as an ornament to this 
kingdom, and had sense enough to value his friendship, and 
profit by his instructions. In this court he continued till an 
intrigue, with which the world seems hitherto unacquainted, 
obliged him to quit that country’. His own happiness, the 
happiness of tlie monarch, of his sister, of a part of the court, 
rendered his departure necessary. 

Tired at length of courts, and all the follies of the great, he 
retired to Switzerland, a country of liberty, where he enjoyed 
tranquillity and the muse. Here, though without any taste 
for magnificence himself, he usually entertained at his table the 
learned and polite of Europe, who were attracted by a desire of 
seeing a person from whom they had received so much satis¬ 
faction. The entertainment was conducted with the utmost 
elegance, and the conversation was that of philosophers. Every 
country that at once united liberty and science were his peculiar 
favourites. I'he being an Englishman was to him a character 
that claimed admiration and respect. 

Between Voltaire and the disciples of Confucius, there are 
many differences; however, being of a different opinion, does not 
in the least diminish my esteem; I am not displeased with my 
brother, because he happens to ask our father for favours in a 
different manner from me. Let his errors rest in peace, his 
excellences deserve admiration; let me with the wise admire his 
wisdom; let the envious and the ignorant ridicule his foibles; the 
folly of others is ever most ridiculous to those who are them¬ 
selves most foolish. Adieu. 
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LETTER XLIV .—From Lien Chi Altangi to Hingpo, a slave 

in Persia. 

It is impossible to form a philosophic system of happmess 
which is adapted to every condition m life, since every person 
who travels in this great pursuit takes a separate road The 
differing colours which suit different complexions, are 

various than the different pleasures appropria e ipccnnq 

minds. The various sects who have P/etended to g'^e lessons 
to instruct me in happiness, have described their “^n particula 
sensations without considering ours, have on y ^ i; 
disciples with constraint, without adding to their 

If I find pleasure in dancing, how ndiculous w°u>d ^ be “ ^ 

to prescribe such an amusement for the en rleli^ht in 

cripple; should he, on the other hand, place his chief d^ight^n 

painting, yet would he be absurd in " ,^' 3 " 

General directions are therefore commonly may 

particular would exhaust volumes, since ea choice. 

require a particular system of precepts to ir ^ ■ Quantity 
Every mind seems'capable of entertainmg a “^ain qu^trty 

of happiness, which no institutions can encre , com- 

alter, and entirely independent of fortune. probably 

pare’his present fortune with the P“‘>, JIrs^than 

Ld himself, upon the whole, neither better nor worse tnan 

*°™rrtified ambition, or “’“'"'j^^’os^stor^Tmay 

transient sensations of pleasure or Those storms ma^^ 

discompose in proportion ‘*JYhe^rouVthough at first lifted 
phant to their impression. ^he so , ^ diminished 

up by the event, is eve^ ^ 7 jprtnto th^e level of its usual 
influence; and at length subsides int e ^ thee 

tranquillity. Should some exultation would be 

from fetters, and place thee on a thron , would 

natural upoA the change; but the temper, like the face, 

soon resume its native serenity. bonniness some- 

Every wish therefore which us to e^xpectteppm^^^^^ 

where else but where we are, every ms cnmethinc new, 

that we should be better, by being ^ only lays a 

which promises to lift us a step higher debts which we 

foundation for uneasiness, because it found it, 

cannot repay; it calls that a good, which when we have found t, 

will in fact, add nothing to our happmess. 
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To enjoy the present, without regret for the past, or solicitude 
for the future, has been the advice rather of poets than philo- 
sopiicrs. And yet the precept seems more rational than is 
generally imagined. It is the only general precept respecting 
the pursuit of happiness, that can be applied with propriety to 
every condition of life. The man of pleasure, the man of 
business, and the philosopher are equally interested in its 
disquisition. If we do not find happiness in the present moment, 
in what shall we find it? Either in reflecting on the past, or 
prognosticating the future. But let us see how these are 
capable of producing satisfaction. 

A remembrance of what is past, and an anticipation of what 
is to come, seem to be the two faculties by which man differs 
most from other animals. Though brutes enjoy them in a 
limited degree, yet their whole life seems taken up in the present, 
regardless of the past and the future. Man, on the contrary, 
endeavours to derive his happiness, and experiences most of his 
miseries, from these two sources. 

Is this superiority of reflection a prerogative of which we 
should boast, and for which we shall thank Nature; or is it a 
misfortune of which we should complain and be humble? Either 
from the abuse, or from the nature of things, it certainly makes 
our condition more miserable. 

Had we a privilege of calling up, by the power of memory, 
only such passages as were pleasing, unmixed with such as were 
disagreeable, we might then excite at pleasure an ideal happiness, 
perhaps more poignant than actual sensation. But this is not 
the case; the past is never represented without some disagree¬ 
able circumstance, which tarnishes all its beauty; the remem¬ 
brance of an evil carries in it nothing agreeable, and to remember 
a good is always accompanied with regret. Thus we lose more 
than we gain by remembrance. 

And we shall find our expectation of the future to be a gift 
more distressful even than the former. To fear an approaching 
evil is certainly a most disagreeable sensation; and in expecting 
an approaching good, we experience the inquietude of wanting 
actual possession. 

Thus, whichever way we look, the prospect is disagreeable. 
Behind, we have left pleasures we shall never more enjoy, and 
therefore regret; and before, we see pleasures which we languish 
to possess, and are consequently uneasy till we possess them. 
Was there any method of seizing the present, unembittered by 
such reflections, then would our state be tolerably easy. 
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This indeed, is the endeavour of all mankind, who untutored 
by philosophy, pursue as much as they can a life of amusement 
and dissipation. Every rank in life, and every size of under¬ 
standing, seems to follow this alone; or not pursuing it, deviates 
from happiness. The man of pleasure pursues dissipation by 
profession; the man of business pursues it not less, as eveiy 
voluntary labour he undergoes is only dissipation m dis^ise. 
The philosopher himself, even while he reasons upon the subject, 
does It unknowingly with a view of dissipating the thoughts of 

what he was, or what he must be. h7l- u mnst 

The subject therefore comes to this. Which is the most 
perfect sort of dissipation; pleasure, business, or philosophy? 
best serves to exclude those uneasy sensations which 

.ni, b, 

of any one of them. It is only among I^Nlturc 

chan^g to one delight, when satisfied with 

it is different; the glutton, when f *f/j^Xrd 

is unqualified to feel the real pleasure ' boast i^ en- 

in tu?n finds few of those -nspons 

i7eroti>erappetlte.' Thus, after a full i^" 

chasm between past fd ^XpS, Xn ^^We “ 

interval which must be nllea up. ,,K •. / pverv charm: 

satisfaction, because he has already r . instead of a 

a mind thus left without ™mediate gratifif tio 

life of dissipation none has more freq,^^^^ 

disagreeable se^ thf he fes continually making 

transient; his appetites, liKe angry greater 

fruitless demands for what he is una p^nectations* a life 

his former pleasure, the more ^ S thTworil 

of pleasure is therefore the most unp . | 1 in his 

Habit has rendered the man of business 

desires, he finds less regjet for pas P ' though tainted in 

for those to come The 1.^ he now l-ds,^tho ^ 

some measure with hope, is yet rapture and 

regret, and is di^^res he has enjoyed are not so vivid, 

trirr?J .7" ““i—'' “““ ” 

much anxiety. 
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The philosopher, who extends his regard to all mankind, must 
have still a smaller concern for what has already affected, or 
may hereafter affect himself; the concerns of others make his 
whole study, and that study is his pleasure; and this pleasure is 
continuing in its nature, because it can be changed at will, 
leaving but few of these anxious intervals which are employed in 
remembrance or anticipation. The philosopher by this means 
leads a life of almost continued dissipation; and reflection, which 
makes the uneasiness and misery of others, serves as a companion 
and instructor to him. 

In a word, positive happiness is constitutional, and incapable 
of increase; misery is artificial, and generally proceeds from our 
folly. Philosophy can add to our happiness in no other manner, 
but by diminishing our miser)-: it should not pretend to increase 
our present stock, but make us economists of what we are 
possessed of. I he great source of calamity lies in regret or 
anticipation: he, therefore, is most wise who thinks of the 
present alone, regardless of the past or the future. This is 
impossible to the man of pleasure; it is difficult to the man of 
business; and is in some measure attainable by the philosopher. 
Happy were we all born philosophers, all born with a talent of 
thus dissipating our own cares, by spreading them upon all 
mankind! Adieu. 


LETTER XLV.— From Lien Chi A/tangi\ to Fum Hoam^ Jirst 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

PnoucH the frequent invitations I receive from men of distinc* 
tion here might excite the vanity of some, I am quite mortified 
however when I consider the motives that inspire their civility. 
I am sent for not to be treated as a friend, but to satisfy curiosity; 
not to be entertained so much as wondered at; the same earnest¬ 
ness which excites them to see a Chinese, would have made 
them equally proud of a visit from the rhinoceros. 

From the highest to the lowest, this people seem fond of 
sights and monsters. I am told of a person here who gets a 
vc^ comfortable livelihood by making wonders, and then 
selling or shewing them to the people for money, no matter how 
insignificant they were in the beginning; by locking them up 
close, and shewing for money, they soon become prodigies! His 
first essay in this way was to exhibit himself as a wax-work 
figure behind a glass door at a puppet show. Thus keeping the 
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^^cforfcr*p atiH h3.vin2 ins hcsci sdorncd 
spectators at a proper d sum . natural, and very like 

Tl^e “"F/" Hpntrnued -hibiuon with success, ulUn 

and Vnp'ently^^^^ that Jure as 

entirely useless, as the peaceabl levied con- 

Determined to act the statue "o mjre^,. he njxt ^e 

tributions under the figure of an frighted several 

his face, and counterfeiting the manner 

ladies and children with ^ ^Qj^ablV, had he not been 

therefore he might have Yracted when^he was the figure 

arrested for a debt that was co involuntary ablution, 

in wax-work; thus his face underw . . ■ complexion and 
and he found himself reduced to his primitive compi 

‘ts .to., toin, 

wiser, and instead of making . pasting up mummies: 

to make wonders. He it has 

was never at a loss for an ^^tifi netrified lobsters of his 

been reported, that he has rarities: but this the 

own manufacture to a noted co ^ refute in a very 

learned Cracovius Putndus has undertaken 

elaborate dissertation. , halter, yet by this 

His last wonder was nothing Txhibit-ns/ The 

halter he gained more than ^ . ^j^at a certain noble 

people, it seems, had got it rone. Now there was 

criminal was to be hanged with a „pe; and he 

nothing they so much desired to ^ . , therefore got one 

was resolved to gratify th-r cunojy. he 
made, not only of silk, but^ to people paid their money 

threads of gold were intermixed. • A j^^hen they found it 
only to see silk, but were highly scarce necessary to 

was mixed with gold into the ^argai • almost what 

mention, that the projector sold ^ known to be hanged 

it had cost him, as soon as the criminal was 

in hempen materials. «,nnld be apt to imagine, 

By their fondness of sights, on should be, they are 

that instead of desiring to see ^^^t not to be. A cat 

rather solicitous of seeing , neve^ so useful; but if it 

with four legs is disregarded, „able of catching mice, 

has but two, and is consequently P ready to 

it is reckoned inestimable, and JT . • person faultless as 
raise the auction. A man, though m ms p 
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an aerial genius, might starve; but if stuck over with hideous 
warts like a porcupine, his fortune is made for ever, and he may 
propagate the breed with impunity and applause. 

A good woman in my neighbourhood, who was bred an habit- 
maker, though she handled her needle tolerably well, could 
scarcely get employment. But being obliged by an accident 
to have both her hands cut off from the elbows, what would in 
another country have been her ruin, made her fortune here, 
she now was thought more fit for her trade than before: business 
flowed in a-pace, and all people paid for seeing the mantua- 
maker who wrought without hands. 

A gentleman shewing me his collection of pictures, stopped 
at one with peculiar admiration; There, cries he, is an inestimable 
piece. I gazed at the picture for some time, but could see none 
of those graces with which he seemed enraptured; it appeared 
to me the most paltry piece of the whole collection: I therefore 
demanded where those beauties lay, of which I was yet in¬ 
sensible. Sir, cries he, the merit does not consist in the piece, 
but in the manner in wluch it was done. The painter drew the 
whole with his foot, and held the pencil between his toes: I 

bought it at a very great price; for peculiar merit should ever 
be rewarded. 

But these people are not more fond of wonders than liberal 
m rewarding those who shew them. From the wonderful dog 
of knowledge at present under the patronage of the nobility, 
down to the man with the box, who professes to shew the most 
imtiatton of Nature that was ever seen; they all live in luxurv’. 
A singing woman shall collect subscriptions in her own coach 
and six, a fellow shall make a fortune by tossing a straw from 
his toe to his nose; one in particular has found that eating fire 
was the most ready way to live; and another who jingles several 
bells fixed to his cap, is the only man that I know of who has 
received emolument from the labours of his head. 

A young author, a man of good-nature and learning, was 
complaining to me some nights ago of this misplaced generosity 
of the times. Here, says he, have I spent part of my youth 
in attempting to instruct and amuse my fellow creatures, and 
all my reward has been solitude, poverty, and reproach; while 
a fellow, possessed of even the smallest share of fiddling merit, 
or who has perhaps learned to whistle double, is rewarded^ 
applauded, and caressed! Prythce, young man, says I to him, 
are you ignorant, that in so large a city as this, it is better to be 
an amusing than an useful member of society? Can you leap 
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up, and touch your feet four times before you come to the 
ground? No, Sir. Can you pimp for a man of quality? No, 
Sir. Can you stand upon two horses at full speed. No, Sir. 
Can you swallow a pen-knife? 1 can do none of these tricks. 
Why then, cried I, there is no other prudent means of subsistence 
left but to apprise the to\vn that you speedily intend to eat up 

your own nose, by subscription. 

I have frequently regretted that none of our 
masters or show men have ever ventured 

be pleased to see the money circulate m Asia which iiow 
sent S Italy and France, in order to bnng their vagabond 

hither. Several of our tricks would 

English high satisfaction. Men of fashion would be greatly 

”J.T S'iiSrtS 

Ml in a lady’s fIceT without singeing her hair, or melting her 

?h“w 

r "s 

should fancy, the most pleasing, wou hodv It is said 

Uo, which'^^eflects the -nd as -u^as tM body. Rj^^md 

that the emperor Chusi used to ma , everv morning: 
heads and their hearts in one of t e g , ^ 

while the lady was at her toilet, 

her shoulder; and it is f“found whose mind 

which composed his seraglio, not one was 

was not even more beautiful than P ' have the 

very same effect. 1 he ungnsn > ^ monitor. 

undoubtedly cut very “o ^ shoulder while 

There, should ” neither ganung nor ill-nature; 

dressing, we might be able to s padding. We should 

neither pride, debau^che^, ^ , more careful 

find her, if any sensible defect app irreparable decays of 

in rectifying it, than P'“‘^""S P ^ J rrould find 

the person; nay, I r'®" private, than in any other 

more real pleasure this ute expensive, or 

bauble imported from China, © 

amusing. 
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LEITER XLYI.—To the same. 


Upon finishing my last letter I retired to rest, reflecting upon 
the wonders of the glass of Lao, wishing to be possessed of one 
here, and resolved in such a case to oblige every lady with a 
sight of it for nothing. What fortune denied me waking, fancy 
supplied in a dream; the glass, I know’ not how, was put into 
my possession, and I could perceive several ladies approaching, 
some voluntarily, others driven forward against their wills by 
a set of discontented genii, whom by intuition I knew were 
their husbands. 

The apartment in which I was to shew away was filled with 
several gaming tables, as if just forsaken; the candles were 
burnt to the socket, and the hour was five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. Placed at one end of the room, which was of prodigious 
length, I could more easily distinguish every female figure as 
she marched up from the door; but guess my surprise, when I 
could scarce perceive one blooming or agreeable face among 
the number. This, however, I attributed to the early hour, 
and kindly considered that the face of a lady just risen from 
bed ought always to find a compassionate advocate. 

The first person who came up in order to view her intellectual 
face was a commoner's wife, who, as I afterwards found, being 
bred up during her virginity in a pawn-broker’s shop, now 
attempted to make up the defects of breeding and sentiment 
by the magnificence of her dress, and the exp>ensivcness of her 
amusements. ‘Mr. Showman, cried she, approaching, I am 
told you has something to shew in that there sort of magic lan- 
thom, by which folks can see themselves on the inside; I protest, 
as my lord Beetle says, I am sure it will be vastly pretty, for I 
have never seen any thing like it before. But how; are we to 
strip off our clothes and be turned inside out; if so, as lord Beetle 
says, I absolutely declare off; for I would not strip for the world 
before a man’s face, and so I tells his lordship almost every night 
of my life.’ I informed the lady that I would dispense with 
the ceremony of stripping, and immediately presented my glass 
to her view. 

As when a first-rate beauty, after having with difficulty 
escaped the small pox, revisits her favourite mirror, that mirror 
which had repeated the flattery of every' lover, and even added 
force to the compliment; expecting to see what had so often 
given her pleasure, she no longer beholds the cherried lip, the 
polished forehead, and speaking blush, but an hateful phyz 
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QuUted into a thousand seams by the hand of ^ 

resentment and raee fill her bosom by turns; she blames the 
SefaTd the stars but most of all the unhappy glass feels her 

rfltmenf So it’was w.th the lady in 

seen her own mind before, and was now p,,rinsitv • I held up 
One single look was sufficient coul^ 

prevail upon herTo’ gaze once more! she^ 

iZndIt fTt^e SorTto d.nuss her as incorngffile, and 

shew away to the next that offere ^ continued in a state of 

This was an unmarried lady, , ^ „ lover when she 

virginity till thirty-six, and then Imider at a revel than 

des^^irJd of an husband. No woman was „. 

she, “"fiction and was once known even 

she understood ndicule to perfect , cxjpre you my dear 

to sally out in order to beat the ^ fc'^TLke a 

with the ffic® (^jhcee dfmns what figure I may cut 

Single peep. Not that 1 care rreature* if I am allowed 

in the glass of such an old-fashio r 1 ■ o I know the world 
the beauties of the face by people beauties of the mind 

will be complaisant enough to ™ Jf^er afsh d sired, and 
into the bargain.' I my glass before^h^^^^^ s^^^ 

must confess, was shocked with h complacency; and at 

ever, gazed for some time with th , she never 

last turning to me with the most 

could think she had been half to ha . . 'j reluctantly 

Upon her dismission a lady ^ bringing her 

hauled along to the glass by h , ■ if his mind appeared 

forward, as he came first to the g as going to reproach 

tinctured with immoderate jealousy, ^hen the lady came to 
him for using her with such seventy; but when the y 

present herself, I immediately retracted, formate 

he had but too much reason fo^ hj ^ ^ ^ ^ acquaintance 

The next was a lady who >1^0 never mended any. 

m desinng to be told of her ^ , readily perceive vanity, 

affectation, and some other ^'^bout mending. But I 

fore by my advice she immediately work; for as she 

could easily find she was ^ally broke out on another, 

repaired them on one side, they ge y , n^ake the 

Thus, after three or four attempts she began 

ordinary use of the glass in settling 
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The company now made room for a woman of learning, who 
approached with a slow pace and a solemn countenance, which 
for her own sake, I could wish had been cleaner. ‘Sir, cried the 
lady, flourishing her hand, which held a pinch of snuff, I shall be 
enraptured by having presented to my view a mind with which 
1 have so long studied to be acquainted: but, in order to give 
the sex a proper example, I must insist, that all the company 
may be permitted to look over my shoulder.’ I bowed assent, 
and presenting the glass, showed the lady a mind by no means 
so fair as she had expected to see. Ill-nature, ill-placed pride, 
and spleen, were too legible to be mistaken. Nothing could be 
more amusing than the mirth of her female companions who had 
looked over. They had hated her from the beginning, and now 
the apartment echoed w’ith an universal laugh. Nothing but a 
fortitude like her’s could have withstood their raillery; she stood 
it however; and when the burst was exhausted, with great 
tranquillity she assured the company, that the whole was a 
decepUo visus, and that she was too well acquainted with her 
own mind to believe any false representations from another. 
Thus saying, she retired with a sullen satisfaction, resolved not 
to mend her faults, but to write a criticism on the mental 
reflector. 

I must own, by this time I began myself to suspect the fidelity 
of my mirror; for as the ladies appeared at least to have the 
merit of rising early, since they were up at five, I was amazed to 
find nothing of this good quality pictured upon their minds in 
the reflection; I was resolved therefore to communicate my 
suspicions to a lady, whose intellectual countenance appeared 
more fair than any of the rest, not having above seventy- 
nine spots in all, besides slips and foibles. ‘I own, young 
woman, said I, that there are some virtues upon that mind 
of your’s; but there is still one which I do not see represented; 
I mean that of rising betimes in the morning; I fancy the glass 
false in that particular.’ The young lady smiled at my sim¬ 
plicity; and, with a blush, confessed, that she and the whole 
company had been up all night gaming. 

By this time all the ladies, except one, had seen themselves 
successively, and disliked the show, or scolded the show-man; 
I was resolved, however, that she who seemed to neglect herself, 
and was neglected by the rest, should take a view; and going up 
to a corner of the room, where she still continued sitting, I 
presented my glass full in her face. Here it was that I exulted 
in my success; no blot, no stain, appeared on any part of the 
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faithful mirror. As 

snowy spotless bosom to the writer s t 

to my view. Here, 0 ye daughters of EngUsh ancesto s, cried I 

turn hither, and behold an object °o^P°.s 

the mirror now, and acknowledge its justice, and = 

pre-eminence! The ladies obeying the “Pj^ ^ 

group, and looking on, acknowledged there w dumb 

^e pikure, as the person now represented had been deaf, dumb, 

and a fool from her cradle. eKp rp^t-was 

Thus much of my dream I distinct y 

filled with chimaeras, enchanted castles, versed 

usual. As you, my dear Fum Hoam, are PJ^'^t^ 
in the interpretation of those midnight warn 
should I find in your explanation: but that 

I make no doubt, however, but that from y „ ladies 
will very much venerate the good qualities^ oj the g-g'-h^^^^ies 

in general, since dreams, you know, g Y 

Adieu. 

LETTER XLVII.—From Lien Chi Mango to Htngpo, a slave 

in Persia} 

Your last letters betray a mind s^em^y °|^ouid° fondly 
tempested up by ^ thousand pass 

persuade me that my former lessons s body, 

^d yet your mind%eems not less 

Knowledge, wisdom, erudition, arts an o ^^^g 

but the mere trappings of the ^ a rightly insti- 

encrease the happiness of the ^ once the stability 

tuted in the school of philosophy, acq truest manner of 

of the oak, and the flexibility of the os.er^ Si r ptessute; is to 

lessening our agonies, is to shnnk from tneir p 

confess that we feel them. • u <- o rlream* for where lies 

The fortitude of European sages IS u ^ of'fortune, or in 

the merit in being inspsible to t -j^jg arises only 

dissembling our sensibility; if we ar previously granted 

from an happy constitution, that is a institutions improve, 

by heaven, and which no art can procur , , endeavour 

If we dissemble our feelings, '»'« ^ 3 ‘;;h.Th we actuaUy 

to persuade others that we P to appear happy, we 

do not possess. Thus while we end c^ntiments 

-Thisluer appears .o be .UtUe a rbapsodv oJ senUmenls 

from Confucius. Vid. the Latin trans 
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feel at once all the pangs of internal misery, and all the self- 
reproaching consciousness of endeavouring to deceive. 

I know but of two sects of philosophers in the world that have 
endeavoured to inculcate that fortitude is but an imaginary 
virtue; I mean the followers of Confucius, and those who 
profess the doctrines of Christ. All other sects teach pride 
under misfortunes; they alone teach humility. Night, says our 
Chinese philosopher, not more surely follows day, than groans 
and tears grow out of pain; when misfortunes therefore oppress, 
when tyrants threaten, it is our interest, it is our duty, to fly 
even to dissipation for support, to seek redress from friendship, 
or seek redress from that best of friends who loved us into being. 

Philosophers, my son, have long declaimed against the 
passions, as being the source of all our miseries; they are the 
source of all our misfortunes I own; but they are the source of 
our pleasures too: and every endeavour of our lives, and all the 
institutions of philosophy, should tend to this, not to dissemble 
an absence of passion but to repel those which lead to vice, by 
those wliich direct to virtue. 

The soul may be compared to a field of battle, where two armies 
are ready every moment to encounter; not a single vice but has 
a more powerful opponent; and not one virtue but may be over¬ 
borne by a combination of vices. Reason guides the hands of 
either host, nor can it subdue one passion but by the assistance 
of another. Thus, as a bark, on every side beset with storms, 
enjoys a state of rest, so does the mind, when influenced by a 
just equipoise of the passions, enjoy tranquillity. 

I liavc used such means as my little fortune w’ould admit to 
procure your freedom. I have lately written to the Governor 
of Argun to pay your ransom, though at the expense of all the 
wealth I brought with me from China. If we become poor we 
shall at least have the pleasure of bearing poverty together; 
for what is fatigue or famine, when weighed against friendship 
and freedom. Adieu. 


LETTER XLVIII .—From Lien Chi Altangi to * * *, merchant 

in Amsterdam. 

Happening some days ago to call at a painter's to amuse myself 
in examining some pictures (I had no design to buy) it surprised 
me to see a young prince in the working room, dressed in a 
painter’s apron, and assiduously learning the trade. We 
instantly remembered to have seen each other; and, after the 
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„I I ..»d ky 

sis " h?”.d 5. .pp«r.na ol g.ntl.p..p, w«. pWri 
Lhipd to comfort cod "^"’artcgtoccble scnsa- 

tioS ‘5 *»-";■ »«« 

filling his rank with proper decorum. j 

As'seeing an error, and f tpon kis lordJhip’s 

and the same wmh ine I to intended for the fraine 

desiring my opimon ^ Chines nf China thought 

of a picture, to assure him tha n,,,hanical trifles below 

a minute acquaintance with sucn 

his dignity. . , , . „4.:nn nf some, and the contempt 

This reply raised the mdigna yandal Goth, taste, polite 
of others: I could hear the ridickle or ’resent- 

arts, delicacy, and ^^5 in vain to argue against 

ment. But f ■ ^to sav without contradicting them 

people who had so much , q'his request redoubled 

I begged leave to repeat a JT , ■ raillery of boys, I 

their laughter; but not easily abash of placing our 

persisted, observing that nfrest ooint of view, and adding 

Sections upon trifles in the P°‘" Jte for its stupidity. 

that it was hoped the y"°" ^“nraS “ ashing his bmsh in 
For heaven’s sake, cried if must have a 

water, let us have no i pretended not to hear, 

story, let it be without any as follows: 

and while he handled the biush, p Chinese annal. 

In the kingdom of years ago, there 

appears to have flounshed Y accomplishment which 

reigned a prince endowed with /^yngs. His beauty was 
generally _ distinguishes the so was nearly related, 

brighter than the sun. order to look down and 

would sometimes stop his course 

admire him. nerfect than his body; he knew all 

His mind was not less p philosophers, poets, and his- 

things without having ev tn’his decision; and so penetrat- 
torians, submitted ,, .u jperit of a book by looking on 

ing was he, that he could tragedies, and pastorals, 

the cover. He ni^de epic P . ^ or rebus, was all one to 
with surprising facility; song, epigram, 
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him, though it is observed he could never finish an acrostic. 
In short, the fairy, who presided at his birth, had endowed him 
with almost every perfection, or what was just the same, his 
subjects w'cre ready to acknowledge he possessed them all; and 
for his own part, he knew nothing to the contrary. A prince 
so accomplished, received a name suitable to his merit; and he 
was called Bonbenin-bonbobbin-bonbobbinet, which sitmifies 
Enlighlener of the Sun. ^ 

As he was very powerful, and yet unmarried, all the neigh¬ 
bouring kings earnestly sought his alliance. Each sent his 
daughter, dressed out in the most magnificent manner, and with 
the most sumptuous retinue imaginable, in order to allure the 
prince; so that at one time there were seen at his court not less 
than seven hundred foreign princesses of exquisite sentiment and 

beauty, each alone sufiicient to make seven hundred ordinary 
men happy. ^ 

Distracted in such a variety, tlie generous Bonbenin, had he 
not been obliged by the laws of the empire to make choice of 
one, would very willingly have married them all, for none under¬ 
stood gallantry better. lie spent numberless hours of solicitude 
m endeavouring to determine whom he should choose; one lady 
was possessed of every perfection, but he disliked her eyebrows; 
another was brigliter than the morning star, but he disapproved 
her fong whang; a third did not lay white enough on her cheek; 
and a fourth did not sufficiently blacken her nails. At last, 
after numberless disappointments on one side and the other’ 

he made choice of tlie incomparable Nanhoa, queen of the 
scarlet dragons. 

The preparations for the royal nuptials, or the envy of the 
disappointed ladies, needs no description; both the one and the 
other were as great as they could be; the beautiful princess 
was conducted amidst admiring multitudes to the royal couch, 
where after being divested of every encumbering ornament, 
she was placed, in expectance of the youthful bridegroom, who 
did not keep her long in expectation. He came more chearful 
than the morning, and printing on her lips a burning kiss, the 
attendants took this as a proper signal to withdraw. 

Perhaps I ought to have mentioned in the beginning that, 
among several other qualifications, the prince was fond of col¬ 
lecting and breeding mice, which being an harmless pastime, 
none of his councillors thought proper to dissuade him from: 
he therefore kept a variety of these pretty little animals in the 
most beautiful cages enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
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pearls, and other precious stones: thus he innocently spent four 
hours each day, in contemplating their innocent little pastimes. 

But to proceed. The prince and pnncess were now in bed; 
one with all the love and expectation, the other wrth aU the 
modesty and fear, which is natural to suppose, both willing, 
yet afriid to begin; when the prince happening to look towards 

the outside of the bed, perceived one of the 

animals in the world, a white mouse with g^en eyes, plajnng 

about the floor, and performing an hundred pretty tricks. He 

alread^maste; of bFue mice, red mice, and even -^‘e mice with 
yellow eves ■ but a white mouse with green eyes, was what he long 
InLTvorred to possess: wherefore leaping from bed with the 
u^Sm^atience and agility, the youthful a temp^ 

seize the little charmer, but it was fled m a moment alas th 
mouse was sent by a discontented pnncess, and was itself a laip^. 

It" Tmposlle^o describe the agony the pnnce upon Ms 
occasion, he sought round and round «''^ty part of tte room 
even the bed where the princess lay was n°t -ixempt frorn the 
enquiry; he turned the princess on one side and t other str pped 

he?qMte naked, but no mouse was to b the princess 

hersplf was kind enough to assist, but still to no purpose. 

Sa cried the young prince in an agony, how unhappy am 

I robl’thufdifapp'ointfdf never sure was so beautflu an ^imM 

seen, I would ^ve haji my kingdom to h^^ 

that would find it. to comfort him as 

with the latter part of his offer, end hundred mice 

already. Which ought to be at I 

philosopher like him. InoUpn no 

yet he should learn to Jj^f^orllist), that incurable evils 

told him (for she was a pro lamentations were vain, and 

must be borne and that usMess entreated him to 

that man was bom to to lull him on her bosom 

return to bed, and she would end our^^ inconsolable; and re- 

to repose; but still the P” , family was remarkable, 

garding her with a stem air, palace, or indulge himself 

he vowed never to sleep m ^ ^ till he had found the 

in the innocent pleasures of matrimo y, 

white mouse with the peen eyes. ^ intermpting me, 

how do you bke that nose ^ T ^ ^11 this agony for 

the manner of O -t you think. Major Vampyre, 

a white mouse, 0 ndiculous I Uon i yo 
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that eyebrow stippled very prettily? but pray what are the 
green eyes to the purpose, except to amuse children? I would 
give a thousand guineas to lay on the colouring of this cheek 
more smoothly. But I ask pardon, pray, Sir, proceed. 

LETTER XLIX .—From the same. 

Kings, continued I, at that time were different from what they 
are now; they then never engaged their word for any thing 
which they did not rigorously intend to perform. This was the 
case of Bonbenin, who continued all night to lament his mis¬ 
fortunes to the princess, who echoed groan for groan. When 
morning came, he published an edict, offering half his kingdom 
and his princess, to the person who should catch and bring him 
the white mouse with green eyes. 

The edict was scarce published, when all the traps in the 
kingdom were baited with cheese; numberless mice were taken 
and destroyed; but still the much-wished-for mouse was not 
among the number. The privy council was assembled more than 
once to give their advice; but all their deliberations came to 
nothing; even though there were two complete vermin-killers 
and three professed rat-catchers of the number. Frequent 
addresses, as is usual on extraordinary occasions, were sent from 
all parts of the empire; but though these promised well, though 
in them he received an assurance, that his faithful subjects would 
assist in his search with their lives and fortunes, yet, with all 
their loyalty, they failed when the time came that the mouse 
was to be caught. 

The prince therefore was resolved to go himself in search, 
determined never to lie two nights in one place till he had found 
what he sought for. Thus quitting his place without attendants, 
he set out upon his journey, and travelled through many a desert, 
and crossed many a river, high over hills, and down along vales, 
still restless, still enquiring wherever he came; but no white 
mouse was to be found. 

As one day, fatigued with his journey, he was shading himself 
from the heat of the mid-day sun, under the arching branches of 
a banana tree, meditating on the object of his pursuit, he 
perceived an old woman, hideously deformed, approaching him; 
by her stoop, and the wrinkles of her visage, she seemed at least 
five hundred years old; and the spotted toad was not more 
freckled than was her skin. Ah! prince Bonbenin-bonbobbin- 
bonbobbinet, cried the creature, what has led you so many 
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thousand miles from your own kingdom; what is it you look for, 
and what induces you to travel into the kingdom of Emmets. 
The prince, who was excessively complmsant, told her the who e 
stoiT three times over; for she was hard of heanng. Well, 
sIvTthf oM W, for such she was, I promise to put you m 

poLession of the white mouse with green ™ 

mediately too upon one condition. One condition, cried 
Tnte in a raptu'ie, name a thousand: I fha l undergo them all 

with pleasure. Nay, interrupted the old instantly 

and that not very mortifying neither; it is only that you instantly 

consent to marry me. . , this 

It is impossible to express the pnnce s fusion at this 

demand* he loved the mouse, but he detested the brid , 

hesitated; he desired time to think upon the P™P°^V ^ 

have been glad to consult his friends on such 

nay, cried the odious fairy, if you demur, I retract -"V P™'" ' 

I do not desire to force my favours on any mam 

my attendants, cried she, stamping with er , 

be’^driven up; Barbacela, Queen of Emm^^s, is not u. 

temptuous treatment. She had no snails* and she 

fiery chariot appeared in the air, drawn ^ or 

was just going to step in, ^ mouse; and quite 

never was the time to be possessed of t knees he 

forgetting his lawful princess Nanhoa, ailing on 

implored forgiveness for having rashly J . anf^ry fairy. 

This well-timed compliment instantly appeased the an,^ 1 ^ y^ 

She affected an hideous leer of appr , neighbouring 

young prince by the hand, conducted him m a ne.gh_^^ 

church, where they were who was to the 

soon as the ceremony was perfonne ’ R mouse, reminded 
last degree desirous of seeing his ff Vince, cried 

the bride of her promise. To confe > wedding 

she, I myself am that very white inouse y 

night in the royal apartment. I now ^ay and a 

choice, whether you would ^Xt and a woman by day. 
woman by night, or a mouse by nig ^ 

Though the prince was “ “““5” thought'it most prudent to 
loss how to determine, but at last & , yf^nni his own 

have recourse to a blue cat had 0^^^^^ conversation, 
dominions, and frequently ainused other 

and assisted him with its advice; m a shared with 

than the faithful princess Nanhoa herself, who had 

him all his hardships in this disguise. 
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By her instructions he was determined in his choice, and 
returning to the old fairy, prudently observed that as she must 
have been sensible he had married her only jor the sake of whai 
she had, and not for her personal qualifications, he thought it 
would for several reasons be most convenient if she continued 
a woman by day and appeared a mouse by night. 

The old fairy was a good deal mortified at her husband’s want 
of gallantry, though she was reluctantly obliged to comply; the 
day was therefore spent in the most polite amusements, the gentle¬ 
men talked smut, the ladies laughed, and were angry. At last 
the happy night drew near, the blue cat still stuck by the side 
of its master, and even followed him to the bridal apartment. 
Barbacela entered the chamber, wearing a train fifteen yards 
long, supported by porcupines, and all over beset with jewels, 
which served to render her more detestable. She was just 
stepping into bed to the prince, forgetting her promise, when 
he insisted upon seeing her in the shape of a mouse. She had 
promised, and no fairy can break her word; wherefore assuming 
the figure of the most beautiful mouse in the world, she skipped 
and played about with an infinity of amusement. The prince 
in an agony of rapture, was desirous of seeing his pretty play¬ 
fellow move a slow dance about the floor to his own singing; he 
began to sing, and the mouse immediately to perform with the 
most perfect knowledge of time, and the finest grace and 
greatest gravity imaginable; it only began, for Nanhoa, who had 
long waited for the opportunity in the shape of a cat, flew upon 
it instantly without remorse, and eating it up in the hundredth 

part of a moment, broke the charm, and then resumed her 
natural figure. 

The prince now found that he had all along been under the 
power of enchantment, that his passion for the white mouse w'as 
entirely fictitious, and not the genuine complexion of his soul; he 
now saw that his earnestness after mice was an illiberal amuse¬ 
ment, and much more becoming a ratcatcher than a prince. 
AH his meannesses now stared him in the face, he be^c^ed the 
discreet princess s pardon an hundred times. The princess 
very readily forgave him; and both returning to their palace in 
Bonbobbin lived very happily together, and reigned many years 
with all that wisdom, which, by the story, they appear to have 
been possessed of; perfectly convinced by their former ad¬ 
ventures that they who place their affections on trifles at firsifor 
amusement, will find those trifles at 'last become their most serious 
concern. Adieu. 
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LETTER L.—From Lien Chi Altangi. to Fum Hoam, first 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

Ask an Englishman what nation in the world enjoys most 
freedom, and he immediately answers, his own. Ask him m 
what that freedom principally consists, and he is instantly 
silent. This happy pre-eminence does not arise from the people s 
enjoying a larger share in legislation than elsewhere; ^h s 

particular, several states in Europe excel them; ^oes >t 
arise from a greater exemption from taxes, for ew 
pay more; it does not proceed from their being Jiy 

fewer laws, for no people are burthened with so many, "or 
it particularly consist in the secunty of their P™P^y> 
property is pretty well secured in evep- poUte state “f Europe^ 

HowVn are the English more free 
certainly are) than the people of any °‘Eer country, or under y 

other form of government whatever. fu;, 

in their enjoying all the advantages of democ acy with this 

superior prerogative borrowed from monarc y, rnnstitutiem 
of their Ls may be relaxed without endangering he 

In a monarchical state, in which the 

the laws may be relaxed without d^ger, ^ narticular 

should be uLnimous in the breach of 

yet still there is an effective power to 

capable of enforcing obedience, _ or^welfare of the 

inculcate the law either towards the supp 

community. whpre laws derive their sanction 

But in all those governments, where laws oen 

from the people alone, transgressions ca c,,. u transgress 

out bringfng^the constitution 'f ° ^an^^ 

the law in such a case, are those who p everv reoublic 

it loses not only its influence but . j.' tion is feeble they 

the laws must be strong, instlv iealous because 

must resemble an A^^^t^usbrnd wh J^pj^g^^it^erl’and, and 

he knows himself impotent, inus i Uni-thp nld ones are 

Genoa, new laws are "ot frequently enactod^ut 

observed with unremitting fy;, • malang, little less 
fore the people are slaves to laws of thw own mam , 

than in unmixed monarchies where they are slaves 

of one subject to frailties like *^Eetose i^s. .^ ; ppp. 

In England, from a variety of happy accidents^t_^^^^^.^^ 

stitution is just strong enough, and yet 

enough, to permit a relaxation of t / 
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those laws still to remain sufRciently strong to govern the people. 
This is the most perfect state of civil liberty, of which we can 
form any idea; here we see a greater number of laws than in 
any other country, while the people at the same time obey only 
such as are immediately conducive to the interests of society; 
several are unnoticed, many unknown; some kept to be revived 
and enforced upon proper occasions, others left to grow 
obsolete, even without the necessity of abrogation. 

Scarce an Englishman who does not almost every day of his 
life offend with impunity against some express law, and for which 
in a certain conjuncture of circumstances he would not receive 
punishment. Gaming houses, preaching at prohibited places, 
assembled crowds, nocturnal amusements, public shows, and 
an hundred other instances are forbid and frequented. These 
prohibitions are useful: though it be prudent in their magis¬ 
trates, and happy for their people, that they are not enforced, 
and none but the venal or mercenary attempt to enforce them. 

The law in this case, like an indulgent parent, still keeps the 
rod, though the child is seldom corrected. Were those pardoned 
offences to rise into enormity, were they likely to obstruct the 
happiness of society, or endanger the state, it is then that justice 
would resume her terrors, and punish those faults which she had 
so often overlooked with indulgence. It is to this ductility of 
the laws that an Englishman owes the freedom he enjoys superior 
to others in a more popular government; every step therefore 
the constitution takes towards a democratic form, every diminu¬ 
tion of the legal authority is, in fact, a diminution of the subjects’ 
freedom; but every attempt to render the government more 
popular, not only impairs natural liberty, but even will at last, 
dissolve the political constitution. 

Every popular government seems calculated to last only for 
a time, it grows rigid with age, new laws are multiplying, and the 
old continue in force, the subjects are oppressed, burdened with 
a multiplicity of legal injunctions, there are none from whom to 
expect redress, and nothing but a strong convulsion in the state 
can vindicate them into former liberty: thus the people of Rome, 
a few great ones excepted, found more real freedom under their 
emperors though tyrants, than they had experienced in the old 
age of the commonwealth, in which their laws were become 
numerous and painful, in which new laws were every day 
enacting and the old ones executed with rigour. They even 
refused to be reinstated in their former prerogatives, upon an 
oiler made them to this purpose; for they actually found 
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emperors the only means of softening the rigours of their 
constitution. 

The constitution of England is at present possessed of the 
strength of its native oak, and the flexibility of the bending 
tamarisk; but should the people at any time, with a mistaken 
zeal, pant after an imaginary freedom, and fancy that abridging 
monarchy was encreasing their privileges, they would be very 
much mistaken, since every jewel plucked from the crown of 
majesty would only be made use of as a bribe to corruption, it 
might enrich the few who shared it among them, but would m 

fact impoverish the public. ^ 

As the Roman senators by slow and imperceptible degrees 

became masters of the people, yet still flattered them with a 
shew of freedom, while themselves only were free; so is it possible 
for a body of men, while they stand up for privileges, to grow 
into an exuberance of power themselves, and the public becorne 
actually dependent, while some of its individuals only governed. 

If then, my friend, there should in this country, ever be on 
the throne a king who through good-nature or age, s^ou d give 
up the smallest part of his prerogative to ^he people, if there 
should come a minister of ment and populanty But I ha 
room for no more. Adieu. 


LETTER lA.—To the same. 

As I was yesterday seated at breakfast over a P^^ive dish of 
tea, my meditations were interrupted by my much 

companion, who introduced a stra.nger, hig 

like himself. The gentleman made several 
visit, begged of me to impute his intrusion to the sincer y 

of his respect, and the warmth of his curiosity. 

As I am very suspicious of my company, '^^en I find them 

very civil without any apparent reason, I „ 

caresses at first whh reserve; which 

instantly let me into my visitor’s W^dVand character asking 
Mr. Fudge, -heth^ he had late^ puW^ 

1 now conjectured that my guest was 

and his answer confirmed rny suspi^^^^^^^^^ 

Excuse me. Sir, says ne, it is* Krma rmt a 

their time as well as cucumbers. , . .. Hoe-days. 

new work in summer, than I would se p goods 

Nothing in my way goes off in summer, except very light goods 
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indeed. A review, a magazine, or a sessions paper, may amuse 
a summer reader; but all our stock of value we reserve for a 
spring and winter trade.’ I must confess, Sir, says I, a curiosity 
to ktio'iV what you call a valuable stock, which can only bear a winter 
perusal. ‘Sir, replied the bookseller, it is not my way to cry 
uj) my own goods; but without exaggeration I will venture to 
shew with any of the trade; my books at least have the peculiar 
advantage of being always new; and it is my way to clear off 
my old to the trunkmakers every season. I have ten new title 
pages now about me, which only want books to be added to 
make them the finest things in Nature. Others may pretend 
to direct the vulgar; but that is not my way; I always let the 
vulgar direct me; wherever popular clamour arises, I always 
echo the million. For instance, should the people in general 
say that such a man is a rogue, I instantly give orders to set him 
down in print a villain; thus every man buys the book, not to 
learn new sentiments, but to have the pleasure of seeing his 
own reflected.’ But Sir, interrupted \,you speak as if you your¬ 
self wrote the books you publish; may I be so bold as to ask a sight 
of some of those intended publications which are shortly to surprise 
the world? ‘As to that, Sir, replied the talkative bookseller, 

I only draw out the plans myself; and though I am very cautious 
of communicating them to any, yet, as in the end, I have a 
favour to ask, you shall see a few of them. Here, Sir, here they 
are, diamonds of the first water, I assure you. Imprimis, a 
translation of several medical precepts for the use of such 
physicians as do not understand Latin. Item, the young 
clergyman’s art of placing patches regularly, with a dissertation 
on the different manner of smiling without distorting the face. 
Item, the whole art of love made perfectly easy by a broker of 
’Change Alley. Item, the proper manner of cutting blacklead^ 
pencils, and making crayons; by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
* * *. Item, the muster-master-general, or the review of 
reviews—’ Sir, cried I, interrupting him, my curiosity with 
regard to title pages is satisfied, I should be glad to see some longer 
manuscript, an history', or an epic poem. —‘Bless me, cries the 
man of industry, now you speak of an epic poem, you shall sec 
an excellent farce. Here it is; dip into it where you will, it 
will be found replete with true modern humour. Strokes, 
Sir; it is filled with strokes of wit and satire in every line.’ 
Do you call these dashes of the pen strokes, replied I,/or 1 must 
confess 1 can see no other? ‘And pray, Sir, returned he, what do 
you call them? Do you see any thing good now-a-days that is 
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not filled with strokes—and dashes?-Sir, a well placed 

dash makes half the wit of our writers of modern humour. 

I bought last season a piece that had no other merit upon earth 
than nine hundred and ninety-five breaks, seventy-two ha ha s, 
three good things, and a garter. And yet it played off, and 
bounced, and cracked, and made more sport than a fine work. 

1 fancy then, Sir, you were a considerable gainer? It must be 
owned the piece did pay; but upon the whole I cannot much 
boast of last winter’s success; I gained by two murders, but 
then I lost by an ill-timed charity sermon. I was a consider¬ 
able sufferer by my Direct Road to an Estate, but the Infernal 
Guide brought me up again. Ah, Sir, that was a piece touched 
off by the Lnds of a master, filled with good things from one 
end to the other. The author had nothing but the jest in view; 
no dull moral lurking beneath, nor ill-natured satire to sour the 
reader’s good humour; he wisely considered that moral and 
humour It the same time were quite overdoing the business 

To what purpose was the book then pMshedi ^ ® 

book was published in order to be sold; and no book sold better 
except the criticisms upon it, which came out soon after Of 
all kinds of writings that goes off bpt at present; “d I generally 
fasten a criticism upon every selling book that is published 
‘ I once had an author who never left the least 
critics; close was the word, always very 

ever on the safe side of an argument; with all his qualifira 

tions, incapable of coming into favour. I 

his bent wL for criticism; and as he good for "o hing ebe^, 

supplied him with peas and Paper> ^nd p^^ 

lITon® 1 ° foun7hrm a "treasure, no merit could escape him: 

jrlTJitilln; l7uJ^Z'such <is pro/^^ 

‘There is no work whatsoever but hej^n criticise, replied th 
mere IS no , rote m Chinese he would have a 

bookseller; even t^ take it into your head to 

pluck at you. Chinese letters formstance; 

^rl^fhow Tou wi^ h^srall shew the world 

you come should you confine yourself to the narrow limits 
0 “ knowledge, and be perfectly simple, and perfectly 
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natural, he has then the strongest reason to exclaim. He may 
with a sneer send you l)ack to China for readers. He may 
observe, that after the first or second letter the iteration of the 
same simplicity is insupportably tedious; but the worst of all 
is. the public in such a case will anticipate his censures, and leave 
you with all your uninstructive simplicity to be mauled at 
discretion.’ 

cried I, but, irt order to avoid his indignation, and what 
1 should fear more, that of the public, 1 tvould in such a case write 
tvith all the knowledge 1 was master of. As 1 am not possessed 
of much learning, at least 1 would not suppress what little 1 had; 
nor would I appear more stupid than Nature made me. ‘Here 
then, cries the bookseller, we should have you entirely in our 
power; unnatural, uncastern; quite out of character; erroneously 
sensible would be the wliole cry; Sir, we should then hunt you 
down like a rat.’ Head of my father! said I, sure there are but 
the two tvays; the door must either be shut, or it must be open. 
/ must either be natural or unnatural. ‘Be what you will, we 
shall criticise you, returned the bookseller, and prove you a 
dunce in spite of your teeth. But, Sir, it is time that I should 
come to business. I have just now in the press an history of 
China; but if you will but put your name to it as the author, 
I .shall repay the obligation with gratitude.’ What, Sir, replied 
I, put my name to a work which I have not written! Never while 
I retain a proper respect for the public and myself. The blunt- 
ncss of my reply quite abated the ardour of the bookseller’s 
conversation; and, after about half an hour's disagreeable 
reserve, he with some ceremony took his leave and withdrew. 
Adieu. 


LETI'ER LIT— To the same. 

In all other countries, my dear Eum lloam, the rich are dis¬ 
tinguished by their dress. In Persia, China, and most parts of 
Europe, those who are possessed of much gold or silver, put some 
of it upon their clothes; but in England, those who cart)’ much 
upon their clothes, are remarked for having but little in their 
pockets. A tawdry outside is regarded as a badge of poverty, 
and those who can sit at home, and gloat o\’er their thousands 
in silent satisfaction, are generally found to do it in plain clothes. 

This diversity of thinking from the rest of the world which 
pre\'ails here, I was first at a loss to account for; but since am 
informed that it was introduced by an intercourse between 
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them and their neighbours the French; who, whenever they 
came in order to pay those islanders a S^^eraUy 

very well dressed, and very poor, daubed with lace, but all the 
gilXng on the outside. By this means laced clothes have been 
brought so much into contempt, that at present even the 

mandarines are ashamed of finery. . ... t ot^ nA 

I must own myself a convert to English simplicity, I am no 

more for ostentation of wealth than of ‘‘I'l° 

in company should pretend to be wnser an Hothes are 

to regard as illiterate and ill bred; the person '^'“se clothes are 

extremely fine, I am too apt “ "^ I^d’Jans who 

“areZX w"e7r al/rgl'ly have in°the world in a bob 

I''irs°lately introduced into a company of the best dressed 
menTLve sLn since my arrival Upon entering he room I 
was struck with awe at the grandeur of ^ifferent^dres^ses^ 

That personage, thought I, m blue an S » blood- 

emperor’s sont that, in green and silver, a pnnce of the blood, 

he, in embroidered scarlet, a prime ^imster all first-rate 
noblemen, I conscious inferiority 

^^-du esTn r ^ng^uourS! all — to ^ 

However, I found their conversation ^*1° se, 

have expected from personages o s , ^ princes 

thought I to mysoll, bo I oontinuod to voootote 

ihJrdS: r dt» .1 -1—' » 

the mind. ■ a HiH not behave with the same 

My friend m black indeed did 

deference, but contradicted the ne t^ ^ 

peremptory tones of contemp • I occasion 

wonder at the imprudence of his c ' r ^j^girs • for upon the 

to be equally surprised at the absurdity of theirs ^ p^^ 

entry of a middle-aged man, d .• ^pished^of their former 
boots, the whole circle f first to pay their 

importance, and contended \^io s resembled a circle 

obeisance to the stranger. They somewna 

of Kalmucs offering incense ^ ^ seeming contradiction, 
Eager to know the cause of » ^found that the 

august company “"f" tor all assembled in order to 
two fiddlers, and a third rate actor, 
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make a set at country dances; as the middle-aged gentleman 
whom I saw enter was a squire from the country, and desirous of 
learning the new manner of footing, and smoothing up the 
Ridiments of his rural minuet. 

I was no longer surprised at the authority which my friend 
assumed among them, nay, was even displeased (pardon my 
eastern education) that he liad not kicked every creature of 
them down stairs. ‘What, said I, shall a set of such paltry 
fellows dress themselves up like sons of kings, and claim even the 
transitory respect of half an hour! There should be some law to 
restrain so manifest a breach of privilege; they should go from 
house to house, as in China, with the instruments of their pro¬ 
fession strung round their necks; by this means we might be 
able to distinguish and treat them in a style of becoming con¬ 
tempt.’ ‘Hold, my friend, replied my companion, were your 
reformation to take place, as dancing masters and fiddlers 
now mimic gentlemen in appearance, wc should then find our 
fine gentlemen conforming to theirs. A beau might be intro¬ 
duced to a lady of fashion with a fiddle case hanging at his neck 
by a red ribbon; and, instead of a cane, might carry a fiddle 
stick. Though to be as dull as a first rate dancing master might 
be used with proverbial justice; yet, dull as he is, many a fine 
gentleman sets him up as the proper standard of politeness, 
copies not only the pert vivacity of his air, but the flat insipidity 
of his conversation. In short, if you make a law against dancing 
masters imitating the fine gentleman, you should with as much 
reason enact. That no fine gentleman shall imitate the dancing 
master.’ 

After I had left my friend, I made towards home, reflecting as 
I went upon the difliculty of distinguishing men by their ap¬ 
pearance. Invited, however, by the freshness of the evening, I 
did not return directly, but went to ruminate on what had passed 
in a public garden belonging to the city. Here, as I sat upon one 
of the benches, and felt the pleasing sympathy which Nature 
in bloom inspires, a disconsolate figure, who sat on the other 
end of the seat, seemed in no way to enjoy the serenity of the 
season. 

His dress was miserable beyond description; a thread-bare 
coat of the rudest materials; a shirt, though clean, yet extremely 
coarse; hair that seemed to have been long unconscious of the 
comb; and all the rest of his equipage impressed with the marks 
of genuine poverty. 

As he continued to sigh, and testify every symptom of despair. 
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I was naturally led, from a motive of humanity, to offer comfort 
and assistance You know my heart; and that all who are 
miserable may claim a place there. The pensive stranger at 
first declined any conversation; but at last perceiving a pcculi- 

deceit and manner of thinking, he began to unfold 

'"T ntU’foundThat he was not so very miserable as he at first 
appeared; upon my offering him a small piece of money, he 
refused my favour, yet without appeanng displeased at my 
IntP^ded /enerositv It is true he sometimes interrupted the 
conversation sigh, and talked pathetically of neglected 

merit; still I could perceive a serenity in his countenance, that 

nnon a closer inspection bespoke inward content. 

^Upon a pause ^in the conversation I was going to take my 

leavrwhen he begged I would favour him with my company 
leave, wnen gg enrorised at such a demand from a 

pemL of'ws appearance, ^t willing to indulge curiosity, I 
Sted his invFtation; and though I felt some tepugnance a 
beSr seen with one ^ho appeared so very wretched, went 

^tlflltsVaT^oU'eTn^^^^ home his good humour pro- 

my eyes upon all p ^ \ooked at my seeming 

presented ^pon enten that all this finery 

miserable conduct , Numerous servants ran 

belonged to him; yet in fact several ladies of 

throulh the " his return; 

beauty and magnificen y ., ,. j found the person, 

a most elegant supper was p . '• j to be in reality a most 

LETTER LIII .—Front the same. 

„,w o.... .. 

Strength of thinking, th ^ How were we enraptured 

the efforts * vv sentiment with force to 

with those J whole^ays together in learning 

ttsetns by whlFrE^o^Fan writers got within the passmns, 
and led the reader as if by enchantment 
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But though we have learned most of the rhetorical figures of 
the last age, yet there seems to be one or two of great use here, 
which have not yet travelled to China. The figures I mean are 
called Ra 7 vdy and Pertness \ none are more fashionable; none so 
sure of admirers; they are of such a nature, that the merest 
blockhead, by a proper use of them, shall have the reputation 
of a wit; they lie level to the meanest capacities, and address 
those passions which all have, or would be ashamed to disown. 

It has been observed, and I believe with some truth, that it is 
very difficult for a dunce to obtain the reputation of a wit; yet 
by the assistance of the figure Ba^i'dy, this may be easily effected, 
and a bawdy blockhead often passes for a fellow of smart parts 
and pretensions. Every object in Nature helps the jokes 
forward, without scarce any effort of the imagination. If a lady 
stands, something very good may be said upon that; if she 
happens to fall, with the help of a little fashionable pruriency, 
there are forty sly things ready on the occasion. But a prurient 
jest has always been found to give most pleasure to a few very 
old gentlemen, who being in some measure dead to other sen¬ 
sations, feel the force of the allusion with the double violence on 
the organs of risibility. 

An author who writes in this manner is generally sure there¬ 
fore of having the very old and the impotent among his admirers; 
for these he may properly be said to write, and from these he 
ought to expect his reward, his works being often a very proper 
succedancum to cantharides, or an assafeetida pill. His pen 
should be considered in the same light as the squirt of an 
apothecary, both being directed at the same generous end. 

But though this manner of writing be perfectly adapted to 
the taste of gentlemen and ladies of fashion here, yet still it 
deserves greater praise in being equally suited to the most 
vulgar apprehensions. The very ladies and gentlemen of Benin 
or Caffraria, arc in this respect tolerably polite, and might relish 
a prurient joke of this kind with critical propriety; probably, 
too, with higher gust, as they wear neither breeches nor petti¬ 
coats to intercept the application. 

It is certain I never could have expected the ladies here, 
biassed as they arc by education, capable at once of bravely 
throwing off their prejudices, and not only applauding books in 
which this figure makes the only merit, but even adopting it in 
their own conversation. Yet so it is, the pretty innocents now 
carry these books openly in their hands, which formerly were hid 
under the cushion; they now lisp their double meanings with so 
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much grace, and talk over the raptures they bestow with such 
little reserve, that I am sometimes reminded of a custom among 
the entertainers in China, who think it a piece of necessary 
breeding to whet the appetites of their guests, by letting them 
smell dinner in the kitchen before it is served up to table. 

The veneration we have for many things, entirely proceeds 
from their being carefully concealed. Were the idolatrous 
Tartar permitted to lift the veil which keeps his idol from view,, 
it mi^ht be a certain method to cure his future superstition; with 
what°a noble spirit of freedom therefore must that writer be 
possessed, who bravely paints things as they are, who lifts the 
veil of modesty, who displays the most hidden recesses of the 
temple, and shews the erring people that the object of their 

vows is either, perhaps a mouse, or a monkey, . , 

However, though this figure be at present so much m fashion; 
though the professors of it are so much caressed by the great, 
those perfect judges of literary excellence; yet it is confessed to 
be only a revival of what was once fashionable here before. 
There was a time, when by this very manner of writing, the 
gentle Tom Durfey, as I read in English authors, acquired his 

great reputation, and became the favounte of a king. 

The works of this original genius, though they never travelled 
abroad in China, and scarce have reached posterity at home, 
were once found upon every fashionable toilet, and made the 
subject of polite, I mean very polite conversation. Has your 
Grace seen Mr. Durjey^s last new thing, the Oylet Hole? A most 
facetious piece! Sure, my lord, all the world must ^ve seen it; 
Durfey is certainly the most comical creature alive. It is impossible 
to read his things and live. Was there ever any thing so tmtural 
and pretty, as when the Squire and Bridget meet in the cellar? And 

then the difficulties they both find in broaching 

arch and so ingenious! We have certainly nothing of this kind 

*”lnVh1s maLer they spoke then and in this manner they speak 
now ■ for though the successor of Durfey does not excel him m 
wit the world must confess he outdoes hu^i in obscenity. 

There are several very duU fellows, who, by a few mechani^I 
helps sometimes learn to become extremely brilliant and 
pleLing- with a little dexterity m the management of the eye¬ 
brows fingers, and nose. By imitating a cat, a sow and pigs; 
by I loud laugh, and a slap on the shoulder, the most ignorant 
are furnished out for conversation. But the writer finds it 
imposs^le to throw his winks, his shrugs, or his attitudes upon 

♦ P 902 
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paper; he may borrow some assistance indeed, by printing his 
face at the title page; but without wit to pass for a man of 
ingenuity, no other mechanical help but downright obscenity 
will sufTicc. By speaking to some peculiar sensations, we are 
always sure of exciting laughter, for the jest does not lie in the 
writer, but in the subject. 

But Bawdy is often helped on by another figure, called Pert- 
ness; and few indeed are found to excel in one that are not 
possessed of the other. 

As in common conversation the best way to make the audience 
laugh is by first laughing yourself; so in writing, the properest 
manner is to shew an attempt at humour, which will pass upon 
most for humour in reality. To effect this, readers must be 
treated with the most perfect familiarity: in one page the author 
is to make them a low bow, and in the next to pull them by the 
nose: he must talk in riddles, and then send them to bed in 
order to dream for the solution. He must speak of himself and 
his chapters, and his manner, and what he would be at, and his 
own importance, and his mother’s importance with the most 
unpitying prolixity; now and then testifying his contempt for 
all but himself, smiling without a jest, and without wit possessing 
vivacity. Adieu. 


LETI'ER \AW~From the same. 

Though naturally pensive, yet I am fond of gay company, and 
take every opportunity of thus dismissing the mind from duty. 
From tliis motive I am often found in the centre of a crowd; and 
wherever pleasure is to be sold, am always a purchaser. In 
those places, without being remarked by any, I join in whatever 
goes forward, work my passions into a similitude of frivolous 
earnestness, shout as they shout, and condemn as they happen 
to disapprove. A mind thus sunk for a while below its natural 
standard, is qualified for stronger flights, as those first retire 
who would spring forward with greater vigour. 

Attracted by the serenity of the evening, my friend and I 
lately went to gaze upon the company in one of the public walks 
near the city. Here we sauntered together for some time, 
either praising the beauty of such as were handsome, or the 
dresses of such as had nothing else to recommend them. We 
had gone thus deliberately for\vard for some time, when stop¬ 
ping on a sudden, my friend caught me by the elbow, and led 
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me out of the public walk; I could perceive by the 0 

his pace and by his frequently looking behind, that he was 
atteSng to aLid somebody who followed; wj now turned 

Ltt^ bSv^vTinTr Lq, 

—rso^fatTat^wS^^ sXresoTving m face 

what we could not avoid. . . , m .l 

Our pursuer soon came up, ^ 

familiarity of an old acquaintance. y ijdinp this half a 

shaking my gone down to cultivate 

century? Positively 1 had fancied you the reply, I 

malrZony and your estate appea^ce of ou7 n^w 

had an opportunity ^n’i^ched uj with peculiar smartness; 
companion; his hat was pmcne p ^ 

his looks were pale, thin, ^ buckle studded with 

broad black nbbon, and f,rniched twist - he wore by 

E!„.i M, 0. siJ, 

his side a sword with a , long service. I was so 

though newly washed, were grow y j-pcg that I attended 

much engaged with the reply, in which he corn- 

only to the latter part . piQ^^es and the bloom 

pliLnted Mr. Tibbs ZTX wM mI figure, 7}iore of 
in his countenance. dattery, on my soul I do; and 

that if you love me, you >‘'^J.,^ ff^Zfu,ill improve one’s ap- 
yet to be sure an "‘ttrmcy ^ and yet faith I 

pearance, and a course of v great many 

Lpise the great as much as 

damn’d honest fellows weedins. if 

one half, becai^e the , good-natured creatures that 

as my lord Mudler, one of .u among the number of 

ever squeezed a lemon, I 'f the Duchess of Pic- 
their Idmirers 1 ZT Id S he to me, lied, says he, 
cadilly’s, my Z. J\.n.,thL. vou were poaching last night. 


± ^ fnr in€, ± nu^ o 7 - 

looks of infinite pity, 7 ^j^pany? Impoved, replied the 

as your understanding ^^_Z^Zuiii go no further, - a great 

other; You shall know, 
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secret - -five hundred a year to begin with. - My lord's word of 

honour for it - flis lordship took me down in his oivn chariot 

yesterday, and we had a tcte-d-tHe dinner in the country; where we 
talked of nothing else. I fancy you forget, sir, cried I, you told 
us but this moment of your dining yesterday in town! Did 1 

say so, replied he coolly, to be sure ij I said so, it was so - Dined 

in tenon: egad now I do remember, 1 did dine in toivn; 
but I dined in the country too; for you must knoiv, my 
boys, I eat two dinners. By the bye, I am grenvn as nice as the 
Deinl in my eating. / 'll tell you a pleasant affair about that: We 
were a select party of us to dine at Lady Grogram’s, an affected 
piece, but let it go no further; a secret: well, there happened to be 
no assafoetida in the sauce to a turkey, upon which says 1, 1 'll 

hold a thousand guineas, and say done first, that - But dear 

Dryhone. you are an honest creature, lend me half-a-croton for a 
minute or hvo, or so, just till—But hearkee, ask me for it the next 
time we meet, or it may be twenty to one but I forget to pay you. 

Wlien he left us, our conversation naturally turned upon so 
extraordinary a character. His very dress, cried my friend, is 
not less extraordinary than his conduct. If you meet him this 
day you find him in rags, if the next in embroidery. With 
those persons of distinction, of whom he talks so familiarly, 
he lias scarce a cofTee-house acquaintance. However, both for 
interests of society, and perhaps for his own, heaven has made 
him poor, and while all the world perceive his wants, he fancies 
them concealed from every eye. An agreeable companion be¬ 
cause he understands flattery, and all must be pleased with the 
first part of his conversation, though all are sure of its ending 
with a demand on their purse. While his youth countenances 
the levity of liis conduct, he may thus earn a precarious sub¬ 
sistence, but when age comes on, the gravity of which is in- 
compatilile with buffoonery, then will he find himself forsaken 
by all; condemned in the decline of life to hang upon some 
rich family whom he once despised, there to undergo all the 
ingenuity of studied contempt, to be employed only as a spy 
upon the servants, or a bugbear to fight the children into 
obedience, yklieu. 

LETTER L\.—To the same. 

I AM apt to fancy I have contracted a new acquaintance whom 
it will be no easy matter to shake off. My little beau yesterday 
overtook me again in one of the public walks, and slapping me 
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on the shoulder, saluted me with an he 

familiarity. His dress was the f" h ofl^emple 

had more powder in his hair, wore a dirtier shirt, a pair temple 

to irantar“^^ Httle thing, I could 
not return his smiles with any degree of 

forward on terms of the utmost f "/^tcula com 

discussed all the usual topics preliminary to particular 

''"^hroddities that marked his 

Theri^rnne^; o^tur^^ff “rStS^m^Sto 

strangers, ^t 'ntervals he ,vith much impor- 

take memorandums before all ^ a through the 

tance and assiduity. In this ■ hsurdities and fancying 

length of the whole walk, “e^ “ ectator. 

myself laughed at not ^ ^ procession, Blast me, 

When we were go‘ saw the park so thin m 

cries he, with an air of vivacity, to-day. Not a single 

my life before; there's no I peevishly; no com- 

jace to be seen. No ^. ^y man.^there’s too much, 

pany where there is such ^ laughing at us but 

What are the thousands that utmost good 

company! Lard, my ^ear, ^Uet the 

humour, you seem and so we are even, 

world laughs at me, I laugh at sometimes make a 

My lord Trip, Bill Squash the Creohan a«j /, so 

party at being ridiculous; and so y .j are for a 
for the joke sake. But 1 see yoi 

fine grave sentimental j\fi ;„t,roduce you to Mrs. Tibb^^ 

wife to day, I must ^ {„ Nature; she was bred 

but Li’s beLen ourselves under the ,Ue wUl 

All-night. A charming body of Carolina Wilhelmina 

give Ja song. You shall her /or my Uri 

Amelia Tibbs, a sweet ^ Mendship, let it go no further. 

Drumstick’s eldest son but i^s a minuet, and plays on 

she's but six years old, and yet s ^ 

the guitar immensely already. place I 'll make 

'"T 

purposely to instruct her, but reply, he took me by the 

Thus saying, without waiting for a reply. 
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arm and hauled me along. We passed through many dark 
alleys and winding ways; for, from some motives to me un¬ 
known, he seemed to have a particular aversion to every 
frequented street; at last, however, we got to the door of a 
dismal looking house in the outlets of the town, where he 
informed me he chose to reside for the benefit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which ever seemed to lie most 
hospitably open; and I began to ascend an old and creaking 
stair-casc, when, as he mounted to shew me the way, he de¬ 
manded. whether I delighted in prospects, to which answering 
in tl)c affirmative, Then, says he, 1 shall shetv you one of the most 
charming in the xvorld out oj my windows; we shall see the ships 
sailing, and the whole country for twenty miles round, tip top, 
quite high. My Lord Swamp would give ten thousand guineas for 
Si(ch a one; but as I sometimes pleasantly tell him, 1 ahvays love to 
keep my prospects at home, that my friends may see me the oftener. 

By this time we were arrived as high as the stairs would permit 
us to ascend, till we came to what he was facetiously pleased 
to call the first floor down the chimney; and knocking at the 
door, a voice from within demanded, Who’s there? My con¬ 
ductor answered, that it was him. But this not satisfying the 
querist, the voice again repeated the demand: to which he 
answered louder than before; and now the door was opened by 
an old woman with cautious reluctance. 

When we were got in, he welcomed me to his house with 
great ceremony, and turning to the old woman, asked where 
was her lady? ‘Good troth, replied she, in a peculiar dialect, 
she’s washing your two shirts at the next door, because they 
have taken an oath against lending out the tub any longer.* 
My two shirts, cries he in a tone that faltered with confusion, 
what does the idiot mean! ‘I ken what I mean well enough, 
replied the other, she's washing your twa shirts nt the next 

door, because-’ Fire and fury, no more of thy stupid 

explanations, cried he,— Go and inform her we have got company. 
Were that Scotch hag to be for ei>er in the family, she would never 
learn politeness, nor forget that absurd poisonous accent of hers, or 
testify the smallest specimen of breeding or high life; and yet it is 
very surprising too, as 1 had her from a parliament man, a friend 
of mine, from the highlands, one of the politest men in the world; 
but that's a secret. 

We waited some time for Mrs. Tibbs* arrival, during which 
interval I had a full opportunity of surv’eying the chamber and 
all its furniture; which consisted of four chairs with old wrought 
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bottoms that'^^he assured me were his wife’s embroidery; a 
square 4ble that had been once japanned, a cradle, in one 
comer a lumbering cabinet in the other; a broken shepherdess, 
and a mandarine without a head, were stuck oyer the chimney; 
and round the wall several paltry, unframed pictures, which he 
observed, were all his own drawing: What do you think, Sir of 
that head in a corner, done in the niann^ of Grisonil there s the 
true keeping in it; it ’5 my mi^nface, and though there happens to 
he no likeness, a countess offered me an hundred for its fellow. 

1 refused her, for, hang it, that would be mechanical, you 

The wife at last made her appearance, at once a slattern and 
a coquet; much emaciated, but still carrying the remains of 
beauty. She made twenty apologies for being seen m such 
odious dishabille, but hoped to be excused, as she had staid 
out all night at the gardens with the countess, who was exces- 
sively fond of the harm. ‘And, indeed, my dear, added she 
tSsr to her huband, his lordship drank your health n a 
bumpe^r ’ Poor Jack, cries he, a dear good-natured creature 

Trnowhe Icroes ,ne; but I hope, my dear, you have ^n ordersM 
, JJZL- Or what do you think my dear, interrupts the 

Zlj ...... 

£ w'^3 S”„“ 

to increase; the “^^7 °^dering us^melancholy. I therefore 
but at last never ^'^^"rior engagement, and after having 

would be ready at least in less than two hours. 

LETTER LVI.-Fr«»‘ Fum Hoam to Altangi, the discmitented 

wanderer. 

A T«iTiir that catch new sweetness as they 
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I have just received two hundred of thy letters by the Russian 
caravan, descriptive of the manners of Europe. You have left 
it to geographers to determine the size of their mountains, and 
extent of their lakes, seeming only employed in discovering the 
genius, the government, and disposition of the people. 

In tliose letters I perceive a journal of the operations of your 
mind upon whatever occurs, rather than a detail of your travels 
from one building to another; of your taking a draught of this 
ruin, or that obelisk; of paying so many Tomans for this com¬ 
modity, or laying up a proper store for the passage of some new 
wilderness. 

From your accounts of Russia I learn, that this nation is 
again relaxing into pristine barbarity, that its great emperor 
wanted a life of an hundred years more to bring about his vast 
design. A savage people may be resembled to their own 
forests; a few years are suflicient to clear away the obstructions 
to agriculture; but it requires many ere the ground acquires a 
proper degree of fertility; the Russians, attached to their 
ancient prejudices, again renew their hatred to strangers, and 
indulge every former brutal excess. So true it is, that the 
revolutions of wisdom are slow and ditTicult, the revolutions of 
folly or ambition precipitate and easy. U> are not to be as¬ 
tonished, says (.onfucius,* that the 7tHse walk more slowly in their 
road to virtue, than fools in their passage to vice; since passion 
drags us along, 'while tvisdom only points out the wav. 

1 he (icrman empire, that remnant of the majesty of ancient 
Rome, appears from your account on the eve of dissolution. 
1 he members of its vast body want every tie of government to 
unite them, and seem feebly held together only by their respect 
for ancient institutions. I he verj’ name of country' and countrj'- 
men, which in other nations make one of the strongest bonds of 
government, has been here for some time laid aside, each of its 
inhabitants seeming more proud of being called from the petty 

state which gives him birth, than by the more well known title 
of German. 

1 his government may be regarded in the light of a severe 
master, and a feeble opponent. The states which are now 
subject to tlie laws of the empire, are only watching a proper 
occasion to fling off the yoke, aiul those which are become too 
powerful to be compelled to obedience, now begin to think of 

’Though this fine maxim bo not found in the Latin ediUon of the 
Morals of Confucius, yol wc find it ascribed to him by Le Comte, Etat 
present de la Chine, vol. i, p. 342. ^ 
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dictating in their turn. The struggles in this state are therefore 
not in order to preserve but to destroy the ancient constitution; 
if one side succeeds, the government must become despotic, 
if the other several states will subsist without nominal subordi¬ 
nation, but in either case the Germanic constitution will be 

no more. , . , . 

Sweden on the contrary, though now seemingly a strenuous 

assertor of its liberties, is probably only hastening on to des¬ 
potism Their senators, while they pretend to vindicate the 
freedom of the people, are only establishing their own inde¬ 
pendence. The deluded people will however at last percpve the 
miseries of an aristocratical government; they will perceive that 
the administration of a society of men is ever more painful than 
that of one only. They will fly from this most oppressive of all 
forms, where one single member is capable of controlling the 
whole, to take refuge under the throne which will ever b 
attendve to their complaints. No people long endure an 
aristocratical government, when they could app y elsewhere for 
redress The lower orders of people may be enslaved for a tune 
by a number of tyrants, but upon the first opportunity they will 

ever take a refuge in despotism or democracy. 

As the Swedes are making concealed approaches to despotism, 
the French, on the other hand, are imperceptibly vindicating 
themselves into freedom. When I consider that those parha- 
ineTts IS members of which are all created by the court, the 
pr'tdents of which can act only by immedjate direction) presume 

Ln to mention privileges and "ho. t 

directions from the throne with implicit humility, when this is 

c.„i.™d, I —. Wp gyi"8 X 

aside, and the “unt^ will certain y o^^^^^^« ^ake - Europe 

T::: ! fn^^L l am^ struck with surprise. In 

with ‘bat t y seas; m Europe 

H inh^itantfof a paltry state. No longer the sons of 
he timid ‘"bab'tants o p 

freedom, but of avarme g^. 

courage, but by ^ e%ery neighbouring power, 

and crouchi g distress, and without virtue 

to'savfthem elves; their government is poor, and their private 

weakh will serve to invite some neighboun^^ 

T long with impatience for your letters from England, 
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Denmark, Holland, and Italy; yet why wish for relations which 
only describe new calamities, which shew that ambition and 
avarice are equally terrible in every region. Adieu. 


LETTER EVIL— From JAen Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, first 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

I I1AVI-; frequently admired the manner of criticising in China, 
where the learned are assembled in a body to judge of every 
new publication; to examine the merits of the work without 
knowing the circumstances of the author, and then to usher it 
into the world with proper marks of respect or reprobation. 

In England there are no such tribunals erected; but if a man 
think.s proper to be a judge of genius, few will be at the pains 
to contradict his pretensions. If any choose to be critics, it is 
but saying they arc critics; and from that time forward they 
become invested with full power and authority over every 
caitiff who aims at their instruction or entertainment. 

As almost every member of society has by this means a vote 
in literary transactions, it is no way surprising to find the rich 
leading the way here as in other common concerns of life, to see 
them cither bribing the numerous herd of voters by their 
interest, or brow-beating them by their authority. 

A great man says, at his table, that such a book is no bad 
thing. Immediately the praise is carried off by five flatterers 
to be dispersed at twelve different coffee-houses, from whence it 
circulates, still improving as it proceeds, tlirough forty-five 
houses, where cheaper liquors are sold; from thence it is carried 
away by the honest tradesman to his own fire-side, where the 
applause is eagerly caught up by his wife and children who have 
been long taught to regard his judgment as the standard of 
perfection. Thus when we have traced a wide extended literary 
reputation up to its original source, we shall find it derived from 
some great man, who has, perhaps, received all his education 
and English from a tutor of Berne, or a dancing-master of 
Idcardy. 

The Englisli are a people of good sense; and I am the more 
surprised to find them swayed in their opinions, by men who 
often from their very education are incompetent judges. Men 
w ho, being alw ays bred in affluence, see the w orld only on one 
side, arc surely improper judges of human nature; they may 
indeed describe a ceremony, a pageant or a ball; but how can 
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adversity; and by what I can learn, fewer still have been bred 
'"FrJm such alefcription one would think, that a droning duke, 

„ . d0..g., d..h..., ~ "f 5"”“ yTXl™ “ 

s r r iSK. 'S.'S‘SR 

without farther through three large volumes, 

S iheA^nC^nare^to tJ 

might have been beto more d.^s^^s 

^loneTqufvalent to taste, first questions 

As soon as a piece ‘h<=refore >s published^ the^h^ 

are, Who is the author? jP p If he happens 

his estate? \yhat h a scrutiny^ he and his works 

to be poor and unqualified for s finds, that 

alleges, that he has been bre pale in the study 

knowledge was to be sold , tha perusal 

but his pretensions to fame a*" . ^ if not much praised, 

like a fiddler, whose '^^^fentleman performer, though 

because he lives by it, whil g . ^he audience into 
the most wretched scraper al , console himself 

raptures. The fiddler off wiSf all the praise, he 

by thinking, that while the ot g parallel drops; for 

runs away with all the mo^y . applause, the author 

while the nobleman triumphs ' 

by profession, steals off with , j auxiliary 

The poor, therefore, h^e, who 3,, P s very happy 

to the laws of their country, m gj ^^ey are hardly 

if they find, not fame but for^ polite, the press 

treated; for as eve^ become more necessary, as 

becomes more useful; and wnter ^ pofished society, that 

readers are supposed to n^,er of enforcing virtue 

man, though in rags, who has tne p 
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from the press, is of more real use than forty stupid brachmans 
or bonzes, or guebres, though they preached never so often, 
never so loud, or never so long. That man, though in rags, 
who is capable of deceiving even indolence into wisdom, and who 
professes amusement while he aims at reformation, is more 
useful in refined society than twenty cardinals with all their 
scarlet, and tricked out in all the fopperies of scholastic finery. 


LKTTKR LVIII. Ihe same. 

As the man in black takes cv^ery opportunity of introducing 
me to sucli company as may serve to indulge my speculative 
temper, or gratify my curiosity, I was by his influence lately 
invited to a visitation dinner. To understand this term, you 
must know, that it was formerly the custom here for the 
principal priests to go about the country once a year, and ex¬ 
amine upon the spot whether those of subordinate orders did 
their duty, or were qualified for the task; whether their temples 
were kept in proper repair, or the laity pleased with their 
administration. 

Though a visitation of this nature was ver>’ useful, yet it 
was found to be extremely troublesome, and for many reasons 
utterly inconvenient; for as the principal priests were obliged 
to attend at court, in order to solicit preferment, it was impossible 
they could at the same time attend in the country', which was 
quite out of the road to promotion: if we add to this the gout, 
which has been time immemorial a clerical disorder here, to¬ 
gether with the bad wine, and ill dressed provisions that must 
infallibly be served up by the way, it was not strange that 
the custom has been long discontinued. At present, therefore, 
every head of the church, instead of going about to visit his 
priests, is satisfied if his priests come in a body once a year to 
visit him; by this means the duty of half a year is despatched 
in a day. When assembled, he asks each in his turn how they 
have behaved, and are liked; upon which, those who have 
neglected their duty, or arc disagreeable to their congregation, 
no doubt accuse themselves, and tell him all their faults; for 
which, he reprimands them most severely. 

I'he thoughts of being introduced into a company of philo¬ 
sophers and learned men (for such I conceived them) gave me no 
small pleasure; I expected our entertainment would resemble 
those sentimental banquets so finely described by Xenophon 
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and Plato ■ I was hoping some Socrates would be brought in 

Si“=5K=='S- 

ever, I imputed their florid looks “ pre¬ 
corpulency to ione^'for philosophy. The 

parations indeed for dmn , expectation; 

company seemed to - wisdom thought I, are ever 

but this I easily excused Men i,|dly. SUence, 

slow of speech; they dehver nothmg^unadvise^d ^ 

says Confucius, is a friend tha sayings, for their 

now probably inventing maxim , think proper to 

mutual instruction, when some one shall P P 

X curiosity was now '-ought J toJhe^ highest, p.t^^ 
impatiently looked toond to sec y^ company declared, 
the mighty pause; "'hen. a ’ • ^ ^hood that farrowed fifteen 
that there was a sow in h s neig preposterous beginning: 

pigs at a litter. This I thojht dinner 

but just as another was g g for that time, 

was served, which mteirupte consisted of a variety of 

The appearance dinner, which consis^ 

dishes, seemed to nhilosophical conversation to begin, 

so that I now expected P^*^® P j^e principal priest, how- 
as they improved in good humo^^^^^ Jhejr^^ ^p^^ 

ever, opened his mouth, wi J, . given strict orders 

had not been kept enough, g ^ . continued he, it will 
for having it killed ten days ^ ^ will find nothing of the 

be found to want the true heathy fiavou^^y^ 

original wildness tn U. A p > he you 

smelt it and wiped his rio^e. , everybody knows that no 
are too modest, it is perfec ^ . ’^hh your lordship.’ ‘Ay, 
body understands keeping . I never find them right 

and partridges, too interop e to reply, when a third 

anywhere else.’ His lordship y° hy recommending the 

took off the attention of the company, oy 
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pig as inimitable. ‘I fancy, my lord, continues he, it has been 
smothered in its own blood.’ ‘If it has been smothered in 
its blood, cried a facetious member, helping himself, we ’ll now 
smother it in egg sauce.’ This poignant piece of humour pro¬ 
duced a long loud laugh, which the facetious brother observing, 
and now that he was in luck, willing to second his blow, assured 
the company he would tell them a good story about that: ‘As 
good a story, cries he, bursting into a violent fit of laughter 
himself, as ever you heard in your lives; there was a farmer of 
my parish, who used to sup upon wild ducks and flummery; 
so this farmer— Doctor Marrmvfat, cries his lordship, interrupt¬ 
ing him, give me leave to drink your health —so being fond of wild 
ducks and flummery— Doctor, adds a gentleman who sate next 
him, let me advise to a wing of this turkey; —so this farmer being 
fond— Hob, nob, Doctor, 7vhich do you choose, white or red? —So 
being fond of wild ducks and flummery— Take care of your hand, 
Sir, it may dip in the gravy. The doctor, now looking round, 
found not a single eye disposed to listen; wherefore calling for 
a glass of wine, he gulped down the disappointment and the 
tale in a bumper. 

The conversation now began to be little more than a rhapsody 
of exclamations; as each had pretty well satisfied his own 
appetite, he now found sufficient time to press others. Excellent, 
the very thing; let me recommend the pig, do but taste the bacon; 
never eat a better thing in my life; exquisite, delicious. This 
edifying discourse continued through three courses, which 
lasted as many hours, till every one of the company were unable 
to swallow or utter any thing more. 

It is very natural for men who are abridged in one excess, 
to break into some other. The clergy here, particularly those 
who are advanced in years, think if they are abstemious with 
regard to women and wine, they may indulge their other 
appetites without censure. Thus some are found to rise in the 
morning only to a consultation with their cook about dinner, 
and when that has been swallowed, make no other use of their 
faculties (if they have any) but to ruminate on the succeeding 
meal. 

A debauch in wine is even more pardonable than this, since 
one glass insensibly leads on to another, and instead of sating 
whets the appetite. The progressive steps to it are cheerful 
and seducing; the grave arc animated, the melandtoly relieved, 
and there is even classic authority to countenance the excess. 
But in eating after Nature is once satisfied every additional 
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morsel brings stupidity and distempers with it, and as one of 
their own poets expresses itj 

The soul subsides, and wickedly inclines. 

?o sSm ^ut mortal, even in sound d.vmes. 

Let me suppose, after such a h^ s^’ilencfround 

ing, while all the company are f‘ "Sand bacon; 

the table, grunting under a beg^«w, with looks of want, 

let me suppose, I say, ^ ® nd thus addressing the 

peeping through °f the wmdow^^a 

assembly, Prythee, t-t-iraordinary is my property, 

Nature is satined all order to relieve me, 

and I claim it as mine. U w S y comjort or instruct 

and not to oppress yourselves. ..^.t^nce except from the un- 

others who can scarce Jeel their ^ ^ ^ though neither you 

savoury returns 0 / an ill f ^ th! world regards 

nor the cushions you sit ■ ^yg 'and notes their conduct 

th excesses of its teachers with a pryin^^^^^^^ the 

with double severity. I know . 1 tion, but this; ‘Friend, 

company could make to such an p being disliked by the 

you talk of our losing a 

world; well, ®"PP^’each for the world, and the world 

LETTER UX.-E™» 

, j QPP mv letter dated from 

You wiU probably be pieced 

Terki, a city which lies beyo dear, I double my 

here, blessed with hem to you; the mind sympathizing 

raptures, by communicating whole soul is dilated m 

with the freedom of the body, my 

gratitude, love, and praise. inspired my present 

Yet were my own happiness U t jj^putation of self¬ 
joy, my raptures what the beautiful Zelis is also free, 

interest; but when I think th having rescued from 

forgive my triumph when I ^ earth . ^ 

captivity the Reserving object ^p g,d o 

You remember the compliance at last was only 

marry the tyrant she hated. Her ^eanj of 

^urinTth^efn^ervaT between her promise and the 
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intended performance of it, she came undiscovered one evening 
to the place where I generally retired after the fatigues of the 
day; her appearance was like that of an aerial genius when it 
descends to minister comfort to undeserved distress; the mild 
lustre of her eye served to banish my timidity; her accents were 
sweeter than the echo of some distant sympiiony. ‘Unhappy 
stranger, said she, in the Persian language, you here perceive 
one more wretched than thyself; all this solemnity of prepara¬ 
tion, this elegance of dress, and the number of my attendants 
serve but to encrease my miseries; if you have courage to rescue 
an unhappy woman from approaching ruin, and our detested 
tyrant, you may depend upon my future gratitude.’ I bowed 
to the ground, and she left me, filled with rapture and astonish¬ 
ment. Night brought me no rest, nor could the ensuing morning 
calm the anxieties of my mind. I projected a thousand methods 
for her de ivery; but each, when strictly examined, appeared 
impracticable; in this uncertainty the evening again arrived, and 
I placed myself on my former station in hopes of a repeated visit. 
After some short expectation, the bright perfection again 
appeared; I bowed, as before, to the ground; when raising me 
up she observed that the time was not to be spent in useless 
ceremony; she observed that the day following was appointed 
for the celebration of her nuptials, and that something was to 
be done that very night for our mutual deliverance. I offered 
witii the utmost humility to pursue whatever scheme she should 
direct; upon which she proposed that instant to scale the garden 
wall, adding, that she had prevailed upon a female slave, who 

was now waiting at the appointed place, to assist her with 
a ladder. 

Pursuant to this information I led her trembling to the 

place appointed; but instead of the slave wc expected to see, 

Mostadad himself was there awaiting our arrival; the wretch 

m whom we confided, it seems, had betrayed our design to her 

master, and he now saw the most convincing proofs of her 

information. He was just going to draw his sabre, when a 

principle of avarice repressed his fury, and he resolved, after a 

severe chastisement, to dispose of me to another master, in 

the mean time ordering me to be confined in the strictest manner, 

and the next day to receive an hundred blows on the soles of 
my feet. 

When the morning came I was led out in order to receive 
the punishment, which, from the severity with which it is 
generally inflicted upon slaves, is worse even than death. 
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A trumpet was to be a signal for the solemnisation of the 
nuptials of Zelis, and for the infliction of my punishment. Each 
ceremony to me equally dreadful were just going to begin, when 
we were informed that a large party of Circassian Tartars had 
invaded the town, and were laying all m rum. Every person 
now thought only of saving himself; I instantly unloosed the 
cords with which I was bound, and seizing a scymetar from one 
of the slaves who had not courage to resist me, Aej to the 

women’s apartment where Zelis was confine , te^®^ Hekv 

the intended nuptials. I bade her follow me delay 

and going forward, cut my way through the eunuchs, who made 
but I faint resistance. The whole city was now a scene of 
conflagration and terror; every person was willing to 

self, unmindful of others. In this f'"'"f ‘Zl 

of the fleetest coursers in the stables of 

northward towards the kingdom of Circassia As there were 
several others flying in the same manner, without 

notice, and in three days amved at Ter 1 , 7 Caucasus 

valley within the bosom of the frowning 

Herp free from every apprehension of danger, u t 
tho“srs'a/S:cdrs whS, Tr^e consistent w^h virtue^hough 

find my heart at intervals give way to f i";° 3 “’ev^en 

such is my admiratmn for my fair comp 

tenderness in distant respect. i ^ r^rrn<;'sia vet is 

particular regard even among^he bea^^^^^^^ ^ 
her mind far more lovely, xiow v y refined into 

them more tempting objects of prostitution. Adieu. 


LETTER LX.— From Hingpo to Lien Chi Altangi, by the way 

of Moscow. 

When "^‘^htch^ h^rbeen [fs'trafned^ b^thrappear- 

flight, my ™"“‘‘y’2nvpr now began to revive; I longed to 
ance of ™™dia e dang Occidents my fair fugitive became a 
know by what distressiu ^ surprise how so much 

Ey'coufd rlnvoled in the calamities from whence she had 

been so lately rescued. emotion, since 

Talk not of personal charms, cn 
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to them I owe every misfortune: look round on the numberless 
beauties of the country where we are; and see how Nature has 
poured its charms upon every face, and yet by this profusion 
heaven would seem to shew how little it regards such a blessing, 
since the gift is lavished upon a nation of prostitutes. 

I perceive you desire to know my story, and your curiosity 
is not so great as my impatience to gratify it: I find a pleasure 
in telling past misfortunes to any, but when my deliverer is 
pleased with the relation, my pleasure is prompted by duty. 

‘ I ^ was born in a country far to the west, where the men are 
braver, and the women more fair than those of Circassia; where 
the valour of the hero is guided by wisdom, and where delicacy 
of sentiment points the shafts of female beauty. I was the only 
daughter of an officer in the army, the child of his age, and as he 
used fondly to express it, the only chain that bound him to the 
world, or made his life pleasing. His station procured him an 
acquaintance with men of greater rank or fortune than himself, 
and his regard for me induced him to bring me into every family 
where he was acquainted. Thus I was early taught all the 
elegancies and fashionable foibles of such as the world calls 
polite, and though without fortune myself, was taught to despise 
those who lived as if they were poor. 

My intercourse with the great, and my affectation of grandeur 
procured me many lovers: but want of fortune deterred them all 
from any other views than those of passing the present moment 
agreeably, or of meditating my future ruin. In every company 
I found myself addressed in a warmer strain of passion than 
other ladies who were superior in point of rank and beauty; 
and this I imputed to an excess of respect, which in reality 
proceeded from very different motives. 

Among the number of such as paid me their addresses, was a 

gentleman, a friend of my father, rather in the decline of life, with 

nothing remarkable either in his person or address to recommend 

him. His age which was about forty, his fortune which was 

moderate, and barely sufficient to support him, served to throw 

me off my guard, so that I considered him as the only sincere 
admirer I liad. 

Desiring lovers in the decline of life are ever most dangerous. 
Skilled in all the weaknesses of the sex, they seize each favour¬ 
able opportunity, and by having less passion than youthful 


‘ This story bears a striking similitude to the real history of Miss S 

who accompanied Lady W-e, in her retreat near Florence, and which 

the e<!itor had from l^cr own mouth. 
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admirers, have less real respect, and therefore less timidity. 
This insidious wretch used a thousand arts to succeed in his base 
designs, all which I saw, but imputed to different views, because 

I thought it absurd to believe the real motives. 

‘As he continued to frequent my fathers, the fnendship 
between them became every day greater; and at last from the 
intimacy with which he was received, I was Uught to look upon 
him as a guardian and a friend. Though I never loyed, yet I 

esteemed him; and this was enough to make ® 

union, for which he seemed desirous, but to which he feigned 
several delays; while in the mean time, from a false report of our 

being married, every other admirer forsook me. 

‘I was at last however awakened from the delusion, by 
account of his being just married to another yo““g '^dy with a 

considerable fortune. This was no great ^ 5 ’. 

as I had always regarded him merely from P™dential j 

but it had a very different effect upon my f‘her, who, r^h an 
passionate by Nature, and besides, ft^ukted by a -nismfen 
notion of military honour, upbraided his fnend in such terms, 

that a challenge was soon given and accepted messaae 

‘ It was about midnight when I was ^'vakened by a message 

from my father, who desired to see me attended only 

with some surprise, and following the me g , house 

by another servant, came to a field not fa from the houje 

where I found him, the assertor of ">7 honour ^^y “"‘f .‘™”d 

and supporter, the j^gt expiLg. ’ No tears 

one side covered over with blood, a J P at 

streamed down “V "-^"^Vdown, and supporting his aged 

the ^asuy^vis^ge whitman agony 

more poignant even than despa § ™ ^ y stillness of the 

were gone for more respirations; no 

night no sounds "‘"^J'f‘^.‘’“ _„nds^which still continued to 
object was presented but tins t ^ 

stream. With sdent anguish I hjg over . 

my hands strove to stop ‘be blood as it no 

he seemed at first insensible, bu though you have 

upon me, My dear, dear child ,^i’ lwiUyHjorgiveyou; 
JorgotUnyour own me altd your self, yet take my 
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upon earth, accused of betraying the honour of his family with 
his latest breath: conscious of my own innocence, yet without 
even a possibility of vindicating it; without fortune or friends to 
believe or pity me, abandoned to infamy and the wide censuring 
world, I called out upon the dead body that lay stretched 
before me, and in the agony of my heart asked why he could have 
left me tlius? Why, my dear, my only papa, why could you ruin 
me thus and yourself for ever! O pity, and return, since there is 
none hut you to comfort me. 

‘I soon found that I had real cause for sorrow; that I was to 
expect no compassion from my own sex, nor assistance from the 
other; and that reputation was much more useful in our 
commerce with mankind titan really to deserve it. Wherever 
I c.ame, I perceived myself receivc<l either with contempt or 
detestation; or whenever I was civilly treated, it was from the 
most base and ungenerous motives. 

‘ Ihus driven from the society of the virtuous, I was at last, 
in order to dispel the anxieties of insupportable solitude, obliged 
to take up with tlte company of those whose characters were 
blasted like my own; but who perhaps deser\’ed their infamy. 
Among this number was a lady of the first distinction, whose 
character the public thought proper to brand even with greater 
infamy than mine. A similitude of distress soon united us; 
I knew that general reproach had made her miserable; and I 
had learned to regard misery as an excuse for guilt. Though 
this lady had not \'irtue enough to avoid reproach, yet she had 
too much delicate sensibility not to feel it. She therefore 
proposed our leaving the country where we were born, and going 
to live in Italy, where our characters and misfortunes would be 
unknown. With this I eagerly complied, and we soon found 
ourselves in one of the most charming retreats in the most 
beautiful j>rovince of that enchanting country. 

‘Had my companion chosen tliis as a retreat for injured virtue, 
an harl)our where we might look with tranquillity on the distant 
angry world. I should have been happy; but very different was 
lier design; siie had pitched upon this situation only to enjoy 
those plca.sures in private, which she had not sufficient effrontery 
to satisfy in a more open manner. A nearer acquaintance soon 
shewed me the vicious part of her character; her mind as well as 
her body seemed formed only for pleasure; she was sentimental 
only as it served to protract the immediate enjoyment. Formed 
for society alone, she spoke infinitely better than she wrote, and 
wrote infinitely better than she lived. A person devoted to 
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pleasure often leads the most miserable life imaginable, such 
was her case; she considered the natural moments of languor as 
insupportable passed all her hours between rapture and anxiety, 

ever in an extreme of agony or of bliss. She 'dt a 
for want of appetite, as the starving wretch who wants a meal. 
m rose inte^'als she usually kept her bed and rose^only when 
in exnectation of some new enjoyment. The luxunant air 0 
the c(^ntry the romantic situation of her palace and the genius 
of a ^eoplT’whose only happiness lies in -n-al re^ement all 

contributed to banish the remembrance of her native country 

have been my P^^f^^jetermined to become a recluse, to 

short, detesting hfe, I “ nleasure that could allure me 

leave a world where I found "o to 

to stay. Thus .d<=‘^7rto’tarthrveh but even in so short a 

Rome, '"here I intended to ak h^^^^ ^ 

passage my hard fortuM stn ^ number, 

by a Barbary corsair, the who > romance to 

being made slaves It 

inform you of my distresses or y ^ several 

it is enough to observe ^^at l ha^ been^^ug 

masters, each of whom ^ g j^y happiness to be 

use violence, sold me to another, till it ^vas my n pp 

at last rescued by abridged, but as soon 

hear of yours. Adieu. 

LETTER LXI.-Eroin Lien Chi Altang, to mngpo. 

f the load of former anxiety irom 

The news of ^^^^^hink of my son without regret, applaud 
my mind; I can now ‘hmk ol m^ extricating 

his resignation under calamities, a* 

himself from it. bondage of an hard 

J;.“.-This"rt(e"crisis of your fate; and as you now manage 
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fortune, succeeding life will be marked with happiness or misery; 
a few years’ perseverance in prudence, which at your age is 
but another name for virtue, will ensure comfort, pleasure, 
tranquillity, esteem; too eager an enjoyment of every good 
tliat now offers, will reverse the medal, and present you with 
poverty, anxiety, remorse, contempt. 

As it has been observed that none are better qualified to 
give others advice, than those who have taken the least of it 
themselves; so in this respect I find myself perfectly authorised 

to offer mine, even though I should waive my paternal authority 
upon this occasion. ^ 

The most usual way among young men who have no resolution 
of their own, is first to ask one friend’s advice and follow it for 
some time; then to ask advice of another, and turn to that; 
so of a tliird, still unsteady, always changing. However, be 
assured that every change of this nature is for the worse; people 
may tell you of your being unfit for some peculiar occupations 
m life; but heed them not; whatever employment you follow 
with perseverance and assiduity will be found fit for you; it 
will be your support in youth, and comfort in age. In learning 
the useful part of every profession, verv moderate abilities will 
suffice; even if the mind be a little balanced with stupidity, it 
may in this case be useful. Great abilities have always been 
ess serviceable to the possessors than moderate ones. Life has 
been compared to a race, but the allusion still improves, by 
observing that the most swift are ever the least manageable. 

io know one profession only, is enough for one man to know; 
and this (whatever the professors may tell you to the contrary) 
is soon learned. Be contented therefore with one good employ¬ 
ment; for if you understand two at a time, people will give you 
business m neither. o ^ 

A conjurer and a tailor once happened to converse together. 
AJas, cries the tailor, what an unhappy poor creature am I; if 
people should ever take it in their heads to live without clothes 
1 am undone; I have no other trade to have recourse to. In¬ 
deed, friend, I pity you sincerely, replies the conjuror; but thank 
heaven things are not quite so bad with me; if one trick should 
fail, I have a hundred tricks more for them yet. However, 
if at any time you arc reduced to beggar>', apply to me and I will 
relieve you A famine overspread the land; the tailor made 
a shift to live because his customers could not be without 
clothes; but the poor conjurer, with all his hundred tricks, 
could find none that had money to throw away: it was in vain 
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and resentment If you must resent injuries at all, at least 
and resentment ^ become rich, and then 

J4« I. »—d »i, 

in empty menaces? , ^ ^nd 

Once upon a time a goose fed . ^ ° ^ ej^ely proud, and 

a goose in" such circumstances is always, 

excessively punctilious. If any 

design t° she said, was hers, and she 

immedately at h>m-. J^e po 

would maintain a right in , n Xer In this manner she 

she had a bill to hiss, or ^^.'^gf^kens nay, even the insidious 
drove away ducks, p.gs, and cluckens nj,^.^^ 

cat was seen to scamper no harm if he should lap a 

pened to pass by, ^udJ^l^Uo t t guardian goose flew 

little of the water, as h® J^^s th.r^ty^ J 
at him like a fury Pcckcd at him witn^^^^ 

him with her feathers. Th g g suppressing his mdigna- 
a good mind to pve her a sly Pi V 

tion, because his master wa J ^ strength nor weapons to 
Jor a fool, sure those ^ho hissing of thine 

one day get Mne head ^ent forward to the 

enemies, or ever protect thee. y S goose, and followed 

pond, quenched his thirst, m spite oi xne g , 

his master, fnrtune of youth is, that while 

they are willing to take off ^^ey endeavour 

desirous of giving ^one ott • attempt to suit them- 

to please all, comply '^‘th every^ 

selves to every company, n . gy ^bus attempting to 

catch every contiguous ^^aP themselves miser- 

give universal satisfaction, y of admirers on our 

ably disappointed; to bn^g a very few. 

side, it is sufficient to attempp resolved to finish a piece 

A painter of eminence w When, therefore, he had 

which should please the w ^^jj^ost skill was exhausted, it 
drawn a picture, in which his utmos 
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was exposed in the public market-place, with directions at the 
bottom for every spectator to mark with a brush, which lay 
by, every limb, and feature, which seemed erroneous. The 
spectators came, and in general applauded; but each, willing 
to show his talent at criticism, marked whatever he thought 
proper. At evening, when the painter came he was mortified 
to find the whole picture one universal blot; not a single stroke 
that was not stigmatised with marks of disapprobation; not 
satisfied with this trial, the next day he was resolved to try them 
m a different manner, and exposing his picture as before, desired 
that every spectator would mark those beauties he approved or 
admired. 'Hie people complied, and the artist returning, found 
his picture replete with the marks of beauty; every stroke that 
liad been yesterday condemned now received the character of 
approbation. Well, cries the painter, 1 nmv find that the best 
way to please one half of the world, is not to mind ivhat the other 
half says; since what are faults in the eyes of these, shall be by those 
regarded as heaulies. Adieu. 


LL 1 lER I,XII. Prom the same. 

A CKARACTKR such as you have represented that of your fair 
pmpanion, which continues virtuous, though loaded with 
infamy, is truly great. Many regard virtue because it is attended 
with applause; your favourite only for the internal pleasure it 
confers I have often wished that ladies like her were proposed 
as models for female imitation, and not such as have acquired 
fame by (juahties repugnant to the natural softness of the sex 

Women famed for their valour, their skill in politics, or their 
earning, leave the duties of their own sox, in order to invade 
the i>nvilegcs of ours. I can no more pardon a fair one for 
endeavouring to wield the club of Hercules, than I could him 
lor attempting to twirl her distaH. 

■I'lie modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the eareful matron 
are much more serviceable in life than petticoated philosophers, 
blustering heroines, or virago queens. She who makes her 
husband and her children happy, who reclmms the one from 
vice, and trams up the other to virtue, is a much greater char¬ 
acter than ladies described in romance, whose whole occupation 
IS to murder mankind with shafts from their quiver or their eyes 

Women, it has been observ'ed, are not naturally formed for 
great cares themselves, but to soften ours. Their tenderness 
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is the proper reward for the dangers we undergo for their 

luv desirable retreat from the fatigues of intense application. 
They are confined within the narrow limits of domestic as^duit^; 
and when they stray beyond them, they move beyond their 

sohere and consequently without grace. 

■^iJme therefore has been very unjustly d-spensed among the 
female sex. Those who least deserved to be 
our admiration and applause; while “ 

age"has ^rndreSrongerCsmnrof misplaced fame than the 
present: the Semiramis and the Th^lestris of antj^quity are ta^ 
of, while a modem character, infinitely greater than either, 

unnoticed and unknown. n little citv in 

Catherina ^-owna ‘ bon, near^o^^^^^^^ 

Livonia, was heir to no other 

frugality of her PO^nt • covered iith straw; and both, 

though very poor, were , "f her h^^ supported 

the gaze of the world, by^tte J supporting herself 

WhiirCa'therina spun, the °'d woman wo^d sit by an rea^^ 

enjoy the frugal meal with models of perfection, yet 

Though her face , bestowed upon her mind; her 

her whole attention seem ^ old^ Lutheran minister 

mother taught her to read, duties of religion. Nature 
instructed her in the maxims and^ 

had furnished her °"'y j „„ but alright understanding. 

Such truly female peasants of the country; but 

solicitations of mamage fjom P mother too tenderly 

their ofiers were refused; for sne lovcu 

to think of separation. mother died; she now therefore 

Catherina was fifteen when h« motee 

left her cottage, and went , j ber childhood. In his 

by whom she had ‘“‘^ofg^mess to his children;.at 
house she resided, m ^ ® r unerring prudence with 

once reconcilmg m ner cn 

surprising vivacity. ^ 

1 This account seems taken from the mau 
Esq. 
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The old man, who regarded her as one of his own children, had 
her instructed in dancing and music by the masters who attended 
the rest of his family; thus she continued to improve till he died, 
by which accident she was once more reduced to pristine poverty. 
The country of Livonia was at this time wasted by war, and lay 
in a most miserable state of desolation. Those calamities are 
ever most heavy upon the poor; wherefore Oitherina, though 
possessed of so many accomplishments, experienced all the 
miseries of hopeless indigence. Provisions becoming every day 
more scarce, and her private stock being entirely exhausted, 
she resolved at last to travel to Marienburgh, a city of greater 
plenty. 

With her scanty wardrobe, packed up in a wallet, she set out 
on her journey on foot: she was to walk through a region 
miserable by nature, but rendered still more hideous by the 
Swedes and Russians, who, as each happened to become masters, 
plundered it at discretion: but hunger had taught her to despise 
the dangers and fatigues of the way. 

One evening, upon her journey, as she had entered a cottage 
by the way side, to take up her lodging for the night, she was 
insulted by two Swedish soldiers, who insisted upon qualifying 
her, as they termed it, to follow the camp. They might probably 
have carried their insults into violence, had not a subaltern 
officer, accidentally passing by, come in to her assistance: upon 
his appearing, the soldiers immediately desisted; but her thank¬ 
fulness was hardly greater than her surprise, when she instantly 
recollected in her deliverer, the son of the Lutheran minister, her 
former instructor, benefactor, and friend. 

This was an happy interview for Catherina: the little stock of 
money she had brought from home was by this time quite 
exhausted; her clothes were gone, piece by piece, in order to 
satisfy those who hatl entertainetl her in their houses; her 
generous countryman, therefore, parted with what he could 
spare, to buy her clothes, furnished her with an horse, and gave 
her letters of recommendation to Mr. Gluck, a faithful friend 
of his father’s, and Superintendent of Marienburgh. 

Our beautiful stranger had only to appear to be well received; 
she was immediately admitted into the Superintendent’s family, 
as governess to his two daughters; and though yet but seventeen' 
shewed herself capable of instructing her sex, not only in virtue, 
but politeness. Such was her good sense and beauty, that her 
master himself in a short time offered her his hand, which to his 
great surprise she thought proper to refuse. Actuated by a 
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principle of gratitude, she was resolved to marry her deliverer 
only, even though he had lost an arm, and was otherwise 

disfigured by wounds in the service. 

In order therefore to prevent further solicitations from others, 
as soon as the officer came to town upon duty, she offered him 
her person, which he accepted with transport, and their nuptials 
were solemnized as usual. But all the lines of her fortune were 
to be striking: the very day on which they were married the 
Russians laid siege to Marienburgh; the unhappy soldier had 
now no time to enjoy the well earned pleasures of matrimony; 
he was called off before consummation to an attack, from which 


he was never after seen to return. 

In the mean time the siege went on with fury, aggravated on 
one side by obstinacy, on the other by revenge. This war 
between the two northern powers at that time was truly bar¬ 
barous* the innocent peasant and the harmless virgin often 
shared the fate of the soldier in arms. Marienburgh was taken 
bv assault; and such was the fury of the assailants, that not only 
the carrison, but almost all the inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, were put to the sword; at length when the carnage was 
nrettv well over, Catherina was found hid in an oven. 

She had been hitherto poor, but still was free; she was now to 
conform to her hard fate, and learn what it was to be a slave: 
in this situation, however, she behaved with piety and humility, 
and though misfortunes had abated her vivacity, yet she was 
cheerful. The fame of her merit and resignation reached even 
Prince Menzikoff, the Russian General; he desired to see her, was 
struck with her beauty, bought her from the soldier, her master, 
and placed her under the direction of his own sister. Here she 
was seated with all the respect which her merit deserved, while 
her beauty every day improved with her good fortune. 

She had not been long in this situation, when Peter the Great 
Daving the prince a visit, Catherina happened to come in with 
some dry fruits, which she served round with peculiar modes^. 
The mighty monarch saw, and was struck with her beauty. He 
returned the next day, called for the beautiful slave, asked her 
several questions, and found her understanding even more 

nerfcct than her person. 

He had been forced when young to marry from motives of 
interest, he was now resolved to marry pursuant to his own in¬ 
clinations He immediately enquired the history of the fair 
L voTan who was not yet eighteen. He traced her through 
tlirvale of obscurity., through all the vicissitudes of her fortune, 
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and found her truly great in them all. The meanness of her 
birth was no obstruction to his design; their nuptials were 
solemnised in private: the prince assuring his courtiers, that 
virtue alone was the properest ladder to a throne. 

We now see Catherina, from the low mud-walled cottage, 
empress of the greatest kingdom upon earth. The poor solitary 
wanderer is now surrounded by thousands, who find happiness 
in her smile. She, who formerly wanted a meal, is now capable 
of diffusing plenty upon whole nations. To her fortune she 
owed part of this pre-eminence, but to her virtues more. 

She ever after retained those great qualities which first placed 
her on a throne; and while the extraordinary prince, her 
husband, laboured for the reformation of his male subjects, she 
studied in her turn the improvement of her own sex. She 
altered their dresses, introduced mixed assemblies, instituted an 
order of female knighthood; and, at length, when she had 
greatly filled all the stations of empress, friend, wife, and 
mother, bravely died without regret; regretted by all. Adieu. 


LEI ILR LXIII.— hrom Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, first 
President of the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin, in China. 

In every letter I expect accounts of some new revolutions in 
China, some strange occurrence in the state, or disaster among 
my private acquaintance. I open every packet with tremulous 
expectation, and am agreeably disappointed when I find my 
friends and my country continuing in felicity. I wander, but 
they are at rest; they suffer few changes but what pass in my 
own restless imagination; it is only the rapidity of my own 
motion gives an imaginary swiftness to objects which are in 
some measure immovable. 

Yet believe me, my friend, tluit even China itself is imper¬ 
ceptibly degenerating from her ancient greatness; her laws are 
now more venal, and her merchants arc more deceitful than 
formerly; the very arts and sciences have run to decay. Observe 
the carvings on our ancient bridges; figures that add grace even 
to nature. There is not an artist now in all the empire that 
can imitate their beauty. Our manufactures in porcelain too 
are inferior to what we once were famous for; and even Europe 
now begins to excel us. There was a time when China was the 
receptacle of strangers, when all were welcome who either came 
to improve the state, or admire its greatness; now the empire 
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is shut up from every foreign improvement; and the very 
inlmbitants discourage each other from prosecuting their own 
internal advantages. 

Whence this degeneracy in a state so little subject to external 
revolutions; how happens it that China, which is now more 
powerful than ever, which is less subject to foreign invasions, 
and even assisted in some discoveries by her connexions with 
Europe; whence comes it, I say, that the empire is thus declining 
so fast into barbarity? 

This decay is surely from Nature, and not the result of 
voluntary degeneracy. In a period of two or three thousand 
years she seems at proper intervals to produce great minds, 
with an effort resembling that which introduces the vicissitudes 
of seasons. They rise up at once, continue for an age, enlighten 
the world, fall like ripened com, and mankind again gradually 
relapse into pristine barbarity. We little ones look around, 
are amazed at the decline, seek after the causes of this invisible 
decay, attribute to want of encouragement what really proceeds 
from want of power, are astonished to find every art and 
every science in the decline, not considering that autumn is 
over, and fatigued Nature begins to repose for some succeeding 

Some periods have been remarkable for the production of 
men of extraordinary stature; others for producing some par¬ 
ticular animals in great abundance; some for excessive plenty; 
and others again for seemingly causeless famine. Nature which 
shews herself so very different in her visible productions, must 
surely differ also from herself in the production of minds; and 
while she astonishes one age with the strength and stature of 
a Milo or a Maximin, may bless another with the wisdom of a 

Plato, or the goodness of an Antonine. 

Let us not then attribute to accident the falling off of every 
nation* but to the natural revolution of things. Often in the 
darkest ages there has appeared some one man of surprising 
abilities who, with all his understanding, failed to brmg his 
barbarous age into refinement: all mankind seemed to sleep, 
till Nature gave the general call, and then the whole world 
seemed at once roused at the voice; science triumphed in eve^ 
country, and the brightness of a single genius seemed lost m 

a galaxy of contiguous glory. u u • 1 

Thus the enlightened periods m every age have been universal. 

At the time when China first began to emerge from barbarity, 
the western world was equally rising into refinement; when 
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we had our Yau, they had their Sesostris. In succeeding ages, 
Confucius and Pythagoras seem bom nearly together, and a 
train of philosophers then sprung up as well in Greece as in 
China. The period of renewed barbarity began to have an 
universal spread much about the same time, and continued for 
several centuries, till in the year of the Christian sera 1400, the 
Emperor Yonglo arose, to revive the learning of the east; while 
about the same time the Medicean family laboured in Italy to 
raise infant genius from the cradle: thus we see politeness spread¬ 
ing over every part of the world in one age, and barbarity 
succeeding in another; at one period a blaze of light diffusing 
itself over the whole world, and at another all mankind wrapped 
up in the profoundest ignorance. 

Such has been the situation of things in times past; and such 
probably it will ever be. China. I have observed, has evidently 
lx*gun to degenerate from its former politeness; and were the 
learning of the Europeans at present candidly considered, the 
decline would perhaps appear to have already taken place. 
We should find among the natives of the west the study of 
morality displaced for mathematical disquisition, or meta¬ 
physical subtleties; we should find learning to begin to separate 
from the useful duties and concerns of life, while none ventured 
to aspire after tlmt character, but they who know much more 
than is truly amusing or useful. W'e should find every great 
attempt suppressed by prudence, and the rapturous sublimity 
in writing cooled by a cautious fear of offence. We should find 
few of those daring spirits, who bravely venture to be wrong, 
and wlio arc willing to hazard much for the sake of great 
acquisitions. Providence has indulged the world with a period 
of almost four hundred years’ refinement; does it not now by 
degrees sink us into our former ignorance, leaving us only the 
love of wisdom, while it deprives us of its advantage? Adieu. 


LETFER LXiy.~~Front the same. 

The princes of Europe have found out a manner of rewarding 
their subjects who have behaved well, by presenting them with 
about two yards of blue ribbon, which is worn about the 
shoulder. They who are honoured with this mark of distinc¬ 
tion arc called knights, and the king himself is always the head 
of the order. This is a very frugal method of recompensing 
the most important services; and it is very fortunate for kings 
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that their subjects are satisfied with such trifling rewards. 
Should a nobleman happen to lose his leg in battle, the king 
presents him with two yards of ribbon, and he is paid for the 
loss of his limb. Should an ambassador spend all his paternal 
fortune in supporting the honour of his country abroad, the 
king presents him with two yards of nbbon, which is to be 
considered as an equivalent to his estate. In short while an 
European king has a yard of blue or green nbbon left, he need 
be under no apprehensions of wanting statesmen, generals, 

I cannot sufficiently admire those kingdoms in which men 
with large patrimonial estates are willing thus to undergo rea 
hardships for empty favours. A person, already possessed of 
a competent fortune, who undertakes to enter the career of 
ambition, feels many real inconveniences from his station, while 
it procures him no real happiness that he was not possessed 
of before. He could eat, drink, and sleep, before he became a 
courtier, as well, perhaps better than when invested with his 
authority He could command flatterers m a pnvate station, 
as well as in his public capacity, and indulge at home every 
favourite inclination, uncensured and unseen by the people. 

What real good then does an addition to a fortune already 
sufficient procure ? Not any. Could the great man by having his 
fortune increased, increase also his appetites, then precedence 

might be attended with real amusement. 

Was he by having his one thousand made two, thus enabled 
to enjoy two wives, or eat two dinners; then indeed he might be 
excused for undergoing some pain, in order to extend the sphere 
of liis enjoyments. But on the contrary, he his desire 

ffir pleasure often lessen, as he takes pains to be able to improve 
it; and his capacity of enjoyment diminishes as his fortune 

^^Ins\ead therefore of regarding the great with envy, I generally 
consider them with some share of compassion I look upon 
^hem as a set of good-natured misguided people, who are m- 
^ebTed to us a°d Lt to themselves for all the happiness they 
enjoy For our pleasure, and not their oivn they sweat under a 
cSous heap of finery; for our pleasure the lacquied tram, the 
slow parading pageant, with all the gravity of grandeur, moves 
in remew a single coat, or a single footman answers all the 
nure^es of the most indolent refinement as well; and those who 
haTtwenty, may be said to keep one for their own ple^ure, and 
the other ffineteen merely for ours. So true is the observation 
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of Confucius, that we take greater pains to persuade others that 
we are happy, than in endeavouring to think so ourselves. 

But though this desire of being seen, of being made the 
subject of discourse, and of supporting the dignities of an exalted 
station, be troublesome enough to the ambitious; yet it is well 
for society that there are men thus willing to exchange ease and 
safety, for danger and a ribbon. We lose nothing by their 
vanity, and it would be unkind to endeavour to deprive a child 
of its rattle. If a duke or a duchess are willing to carry a lon*^ 
train for our entertainment, so much the worse for themselves'; 
if they choose to exhibit in public with a hundred lacquies and 
mameluks in their equipage for our entertainment, still so much 
the worse for themselves; it is the spectators alone who give 

and receive the pleasure; they only the sweating figures that 
swell the pageant. 

A mandarine who took pride in appearing with a number of 
jewels on every part of his robe, was once accosted by an old 
sly bonze, who followed him through several streets, and bowin" 
often to the ground, thanked him for his jewels. What does 
the man mean? cried the mandarine. Friend, I never gave thee 
any of my jewels. No, replied the other; but you have let me 
look at them, and that is all the use you can make of them 
yourself; so there is no difference between us, except that you 
have the trouble of watching them, and that is an employment 
I don t much desire. Adieu. 


LEI lER From the same. 

Though not very fond of seeing a pageant myself, yet I am 
generally pleased with being in the crowd which secs it* it is 
amusing to observe the effect which such a spectacle has'upon 
the variety of faces, the pleasure it excites in some, the envy in 
others, and the wishes it raises in all. With this design I lately 
went to sec the entry of a foreign ambassador, resolved to make 
one in the mob, to shout as they shouted, to fix with earnestness 
upon the same frivolous objects, and participate for a while the 
pleasures and the wishes of the vulgar. 

Stniggling here for some time, in order to be first to sec the 
cavalcade as it passed, some one of the crowd unluckily happened 
to tread upon my shoe, and tore it in such a manner, that I 
was utterly unqualified to march forward with the main body, 
and obliged to fall back in the rear. Thus rendered incapable 
of being a spectator of the show myself, I was at least willing to 
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observe the spectators, aJid limped behind like one of the invalids 
which follow the march of an army. 

In this plight, as I was considering the eagerness that appeared 
on every face, how some bustled to get foremost, and others 
contented themselves with taking a transient peep when they 
could; how some praised the four black servants, that were 
stuck behind one of the equipages, and some the ribbons that 
decorated the horses’ necks in another; my attention was called 
off to an object more extraordinary than any I had yet seen: a 
poor cobbler sat in his stall by the way side, and continued to 
work while the crowd passed by, without testifying the smallest 
share of curiosity. I own his want of attention excited mine; 
and as I stood in need of his assistance, I thought it best to 
employ a philosophic cobbler on this occasion: perceiving my 
business, therefore, he desired me to enter and sit down, took 
my shoe in his lap, and began to mend it with his usual in¬ 
difference and taciturnity. 

‘How, my friend, said I to him, can you continue to work 
while all those fine things are passing by your door?’ ‘Very 
fine they are, master, returned the cobbler, for those that like 
them, to be sure; but what are all those fine things to me? You 
don’t know what it is to be a cobbler, and so much the better 
for yourself. Your bread is baked, you may go and see the 
sights the whole day, and eat a warm supper when you come 
home at night; but for me, if I should run hunting after all these 
fine folk, what should I get by my journey but an appetite, and, 
God help me, I have too much of that at home already, without 
stirring out for it. Your people who may eat four meals a day 
and a supper at night, are but a bad example to such a one as I. 
No master, as God has called me into this world in order to 
mend old shoes, I have no business with fine folk, and they no 
business with me.’ I here interrupted him with a smile. See 
this last, master, continues he, and this hammer; this last and 
hammer are the two best friends I have in this world; nobody 
else will be my friend, because I want a friend. The great folks 
you saw pass by just now have five hundred friends, because 
they have no occasion for them; now, while I stick to my good 
friends here, I am very contented; but when I ever so little run 
after sights and fine things, I begin to hate my work, I grow 
sad and have no heart to mend shoes any longer.’ 

This discourse only served to raise my cunosity to know more 
of a man whom Nature had thus formed into a philosopher. I 
therefore insensibly led him into an history of his adventures: I 

* G 902 
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have lived, said he, a wandering life, now five and fifty years, 
here to-day and gone to-morrow j for it was my misfortune, when 
I was young, to be fond of changing.’ You have been a traveller 

then, 1 presume, \nieTTU\)tQi\ 1. ‘I can’t boast much of travelling, 

continued he, for I have never left the parish in which I was born 
but three times in my life, that I can remember; but then there 
is not a street in the whole neighbourhood that I have not lived 
in, at some time or another. When I began to settle and to take 
to my business in one street, some unforeseen misfortune, or a 
desire of trying my luck elsewhere, has removed me, perhaps a 
whole mile away from my former customers, while some more 
lucky cobbler would come into my place, and make a handsome 
fortune among friends of my making: there was one who actually 
died in a stall that I had left, worth seven pounds seven shillings, 

all in hard gold, which he had quilted into the waistband of 
his breeches.’ 

I could not but smile at these migrations of a man by the 

fire-side, and continued to ask if he had ever been married. 

Ay, th.at I have, master, replied he, for sixteen long years; and 

a weary life I had of it, heaven knows. My wife took it into her 

head, that the only way to thrive in this world, was to save 

money, so though our comings-in was but about three shillings 

a week, ail ever she could lay her hands upon she used to hide 

away from me, though we were obliged to starve the whole 
week after for it. 

The first three years we used to quarrel about this every day, 
and I always got the better; but she hjid a hard spirit, and still 
continued to hide as usual; so that I was at last tired of quarrel¬ 
ing and getting the better, and she scraped and scraped at 
pleasure, till I was almost starved to death. Her conduct drove 
me at last in despair to the ale-house; here I used to sit with 
jieople who hated home like myself, drank while I had money 
left, and run m score when any body would trust me; till at last 
the landlady, coming one day with a long bill when I was from 
home, and putting it into my wife’s hands, the length of it 
cnectually broke her heart. I searched the whole stall after she 
was dead for money, but she had hidden it so effectually, that 
with all my pains I could never find a farthing.’ 

By this time my shoe was mended, and satisfying the poor 
artist for his trouble, and rewarding him besides for his infor¬ 
mation, I took my leave, and returned home to lengthen out 

the amusement his conversation afforded, by communicating it 
to my friend. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXVI—From Lien Chi Altangi to Hingpo, by the way 

of Moscoiv. 

Generosity properly applied will supply every other external 
advantage in life, but the love of those we converse with; it will 
procure “esteem and a conduct resembling real affection, but 
actual love is the spontaneous production of the mind, no 
generosity can purchase, no rewards encrease, nor no liberality' 
continue it, the very person who is obliged has it not in his 
power to force his lingering affections upon the object he should 
love and voluntarily mix passion with gratitude. 

Imparted fortune, and well-placed liberality, may procure the 
benefactor good will, may load the person obliged, with the 
sense of the duty he lies under to retaliate; this is gratitude: and 
simple gratitude, untinctured with love, is all the return an 
ingenuous mind can bestow for former benefits. 

But frratifn de and love are almost op posite affections; love 
is often an involuntary passion, placed upon our compassions 
without our consent, and frequently conferred without our 


nrevious esteem. . 

We love some men, we know not why; our tenderness ist 

naturally excited in all their concerns; we excuse their aultsl 
with the same indulgence, and approve their virtues with the ^ 
same applause with which we consider our own. While we 
entertain the passion it pleases us; we chensh it with dehght, 
and give it up with reluctance, and love for love is all the 

GTadtude!"or th" ctnlm-ry, is never conferred, but where 
there have been previous endeavours to excite it; we consider 
it as a debt, and our spints wear a load till we have discharged 
the obligation. Every ._adcQOwledgmentof g rati tude is a M 
chcumstlnce of humiliation; and some ^o-UTTtrtOTnbmit to| 
frequent mortifications of this kind; prodaimmg what obliga¬ 
tions they owe, merely because they think it in some measure 

“Thus love^^U‘the most easy and agreeable, and gratitude the 
most humiliating affection of the mind; we never reflect on the 
man we Urue, without exulting in our choice, w^le he who has 
b^und us to him by tenets alone, rises to our idea as a person 
to whom we have, in some measure forfeited our freedom. 
Love ^d gratitud^ are seldom therefore found in the same 
breast without impairing each other; we may tender the one or 
ShM sindy to those we converse with, but cannot command 
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both together. By attempting to increase, we diminish them; 
the mind becomes bankrupt under too large obligations; all 
additional benefits lessen every hope of future return, and bar 
up every avenue that leads to tenderness. 

In all our connexions with society therefore, it is not only 
generous, but prudent, to appear insensible of the value of those 
, favours we bestow, and endeavour to make the obligation 
seem as sliglit as possible. Love must be taken by stratagem, 
and not by open force. We should seem ignorant that we 
oblige, and leave the mind at full liberty to give or refuse its 
affections; for constraint may indeed leave the receiver still 
grateful, but it will certainly produce disgust. 

V If to procure gratitude be our only aim, there is no great 
art in making the acquisition; a benefit conferred demands a 
just acknowledgment, and we have a right to insist upon our due. 

But it were much more prudent to forego our right on such an 
occasion, and exchange it, if we can, for love. We receive but 
little advantage from repeated protestations of gratitude, but 
they cost him very much from whom we exact them in return; 
exacting a grateful acknowledgment, is demanding a debt by 
which the creditor is not advantaged, and the debtor pays 
with reluctance. 

As Alenctiis the Philosopher was travelling in the pursuit of 
wisdom, night overtook him at the foot of a gloomy mountain, 
remote from the habitations of men. Here as lie was straying, 
while rain and thunder conspired to make solitude still more 
hideous, he perceived a liermit’s cell, and approaching, asked for 
shelter; Enter, cries the hermit, in a severe tone, men deserve 
not to be obliged, but it would be imitating their ingratitude, 
to treat them as they deserve. Come in: examples of vice may 
sometimes strengthen us in the ways of virtue. 

After a frugal meal, which consisted of roots and tea, Mencius 
could not repress his curiosity to know why the hermit had 
retired from mankind, the actions of whom taught the truest 
lessons of wisdom. Mention not the name of m;in, cries the 
hermit, with indignation; here let me live retired from a base 
ungrateful world; here among the beasts of the forest, I shall 
find no flatterers; the lion is a generous enemy, and the dog 
a faithful friend, but man, base man, can poison the bowl, 
and smile while he presents it. You have been used ill by man¬ 
kind? interrupted the philosopher shrewdly. Yes, returned the 
hermit, on mankind I have exhausted my whole fortune, and 
this staff, and that cup, and those roots, are all that I have in 
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return. Did you bestow your fortune, or did you only lend ii 7 
returned Mencius. I bestowed it, undoubtedly, replied the 
other, for where were the merit of being a money lender? Did 
they ever own that they received it? still adds the philosopher. 
A thousand times, cries the hermit, they every day loaded me 
with professions of gratitude for obligations received, and 
solicitations for future favours. If then, says Mencius, smiling, 
you did not lend your fortune, in order to have it returned, it is 
unjust to accuse them of ingratitude; they owned themselves obliged, 
you expected no more, and they certainly earned each favour, by 
frequently acknowledging the obligation. The hermit was struck 
with the reply, and surveying his guest with emotion, I have 
heard of the great Mencius, and you certainly are the man; 
I am now fourscore years old, but stUl a child in wisdom, take 
me back to the school of man, and educate me as one of the 
most ignorant and the youngest of your disciples! 

Indeed, my son, it is better to have fnends m our passage 
through life than grateful dependents; and as love is a more 
willing, so it is a more lasting tribute than extorted obligation. 
As we are uneasy when greatly obliged, gratitude once refused, 
can never after be recovered: the mind that is base enough to 
disaUow the just return, instead of feeling any uneasiness upon 
recollection, triumphs in its new acquired freedom, and m some 
measure is pleased with conscious baseness. , . ^ • 

Very different is the situation of disagreeing friends, their 
scDaration produces mutual uneasiness. Like that divided being 
in fabulous creation, their sympathetic souls once more desire 
their former union, the joys of both are imperfect, their gayest 
moments tinctured with uneasiness; each seeks for the smallest 
concessions to clear the way to a wished for explanation; the 
most trifling acknowledgment, the slightest accident serves to 

effect a mutual reconciliation. . . r. 4.1 

But instead of pursuing the thought, permit me to soften the 

severity of advice, by an European story, which will fuUy 


illustrate my meaning. 1 t-r 

A fiddler and his wife, who had rubbed through life, as most 

couples usually do, sometimes good friends, at others not quite 
so well one day happened to have a disput^ which was con¬ 
ducted "with becoming spirit on both sides. The wife was sure 
she was right, and the husband was resolved to have his own 
wav What was to be done in such a case ? The quarrel grew 
wome by explanations, and at last the fury of both rose to such 
a pitch, that they made a vow never to sleep together^in the 
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same bed for the future. This was the most rash vow that 
could be imagined, for they still were friends at bottom, and 
besides they had but one bed in the house; however, resolved 
they were to go through with it, and at night the fiddle-case was 
laid in bed between them, in order to make a separation. In 
this manner they continued for three weeks; every night the 
fiddle-case being placed as a barrier to divide them. 

By this time, however, each heartily repented of their vow, 
their resentment was at an end, and their love began to return; 
they wished the fiddle-case away, but both had too much spirit 
to begin. One night, however, as they were both lying awake 
with the detested fiddle-case between them, the husband 
happened to sneeze, to which the wife, as is usual in such cases, 
bid God bless him; Ay, but, returns the husband, woman, do 
you say that from your heart? Indeed, I do, my poor Nicholas, 
cries his wife, I say it with all my heart. If so then, says the 
husband, we had as good remoz’e the fiddle-case. 


LETl’ER LXVII.- -From the same. 

Books, my son. while they teach us to respect the interests of 
others, often make us unmindful of our own; while they instruct 
the youthful reader to grasp at social happiness, he grows 
miserable in detail, and attentive to universal harmony, often 
forgets that he himself has a part to sustain in the concert. 
I dislike therefore the philosopher who describes the incon¬ 
veniences of life in such pleasing colours that the pupil grows 
enamoured of distress, longs to try the charms of poverty, 
meets it without dread, nor fears its inconveniences, till he 
severely feels them. 

A youth, who has thus spent his life among books, new to 
the world, and unacquainted with man, but by philosophic 
information, may be considered as a being, whose mind is filled 
with the vulgar errors of the wise; utterly unqualified for a 
journey through life, yet confident of his own skill in the direc¬ 
tion, he sets out with confidence, blunders on with vanity, and 
finds himself at last undone. 

He first has learned from books, and then lays it down as 
a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous or vicious in excess; 
and he has been long taught to detest vice and love virtue: 
warm therefore in attachments, and stedfast in enmity, he 
treats every creature as a friend or foe; expects from those he 
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loves unerring integrity, and consigns his enemies to the reproach 
of wanting every virtue. On this principle he proceeds; and 
here begin his disappointments: upon a closer inspection of 
human nature, he perceives, that he should have moderated his 
friendship, anfi softened his severity; for he often finds the 
excellencies of one part of mankind clouded with vice, and the 
faults of the other brightened with virtue; he finds no character 
so sanctified that has not its failings, none so infamous, but has 
somewhat to attract our esteem; he beholds impiety m lawn, 

and fidelity in fetters. . , , 

He now therefore, but too late, perceives that his regard 

should have been more cool, and his hatred less violent; that the 

truly wise seldom court romantic friendships with the good, and 

avoid, if possible, the resentment even of the wicked: eve^ 

moment gives liim fresh instances that the bonds of fnendslup 

are broken if drawn too closely, and that those whom he has 

treated with disrespect more than retaliate the injury: at length 

therefore he is obliged to confess, that he has declared war upon 

the vicious half of mankind, without being able to form an 

alliance among the virtuous to espouse his quarrel. 

Our book-taught philosopher, however, is now too far ad¬ 
vanced to recede; and though poverty be the just consequence 
of the many enemies his conduct has created, yet he is resolved 
to meet it without shrinking: philosophers have described 
novelty in most charming colours; and even his vanity is 
Luched, in thinking, that he should shew the world m himself 
one more example of patience, fortitude, and resi^ation. Come, 
then O Poverty I for what is there tn thee dreadful to the Wise, 
temperance, health, and frugality, walk in thy train; che^Mness 
and liberty are ever thy companions. Shall any be ashamed^ 
thee of whom Cincinnatus was not ashamed? the running brook, the 
herbs of the field can amply satisfy nature; man wants but little 
nor that little long; come, then, 0 Poverty, while kings stand by and 
gaze with admiration, at the true philosopher s resignahon. 

The goddess appears; for Poverty ever comes at the caU: but 
alas' he finds her by no means the charming figure books and 
his warm imagination had painted. A^^hen an eastern bnde 
whom her friends and relations had long described as a model of 
nerfection, pays her first visit, the longing bndegroom lifts the 
veil to see a face he had never seen before; but mstead of a 
rnimtenance blazing with beauty like the sun, he beholds 
defcrmity shooting icicles to his heart; such appears Poverty to 
hfr nTw entertainer; aU the fabnc of enthusiasm is at once 
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demolished, and a thousand miseries rise upon its ruins, while 
Contempt, with pointing finger, is foremost in the hideous 
procession. 

The poor man now finds that he can get no kings to look at 
him while he is eating; he finds that in proportion as he grows 
poor, the world turns its back upon him, and gives him leave 
to act the philosopher in all the majesty of solitude; it might be 
agreeable enough to play the philosopher, while w’e are conscious 
that mankind arc spectators; but what signifies wearing the 
mask of sturdy contentment, and mounting the stage of re¬ 
straint, when not one creature will assist at the exhibition! Thus 
is he forsaken of men, while his fortitude wants the satisfaction 
even of self-applause; for either he does not feel his present 
calamities, and that is natural insensibility, or he disguises his 
feelings, and that is dissimulation. 

Spleen now begins to take up the man; not distinguishing 
in his resentments, he regards all mankind with detesUition, and 
commencing man-hater, seeks solitude to be at liberty to rail. 

It has been said, that he who retires to solitude is either a 
beast or an angel. The censure is too severe, and the praise 
unmerited; the discontented being, who retires from society, is 
generally some good-natured man, who has begun life without 
experience, and knew not how to gain it in his intercourse with 
mankind. Adieu. 

LETTER LXVIII.— Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, 

first President oj the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin rii China. 

I FORMERLY acquainted thee, most grave Fum, with the excel¬ 
lence of the English in the art of healing. The Chinese l>oast 
their skill in pulses, the Siamese their botanical knowledge, but 
the English advertising physicians alone, of being the great 
restorers of health, the dispensers of youth, and the insurers of 
longevity. I can never enough admire the sagacity of this 
country for the encouragement given to professors of this art; 
with what indulgence does she foster up those of her own 
growth, and kindly cherish those that come from abroad. Like a 
skilful gardener she invites them from every foreign climate to 
herself. Here every great exotic strikes root as soon as im¬ 
ported, and feels the genial beam of favour; while the mighty 
metropolis, like one vast munificent dunghill, receives them 
indiscriminately to her breast, and supplies eacli with more 
than native nourishment. 
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In other countries the physician pretends to cure disorders m 
the lump; the same doctor who combats the gout in the toe, shaU 
pretend to prescribe for a pain in the head, and he who at one 
time cures a consumption, shall at another give drugs for a 
dropsy. How absurd and ridiculous! this is being a mere jack 
of all trades. Is the animal machine less complicated than a 
brass pin? Not less than ten different hands are required to 
make a pin; and shall the body be set right by one single 

“'^The are sensible of the force of this reasoning; they 

have therefore one doctor for the eyes, another for the toes, 
they have their sciatica doctors, and inoculating doctors, they 
have one doctor who is modestly content with securing them 
from bugbites, and five hundred who prescribe for the bite of 

"’xlrflfamed are not here retired with vicious modesty from 
public view; for every dead wall is covered with their names, 
their abilities, their amazing cures, and places of ^^tode. Few 
rTt entrLn Ucape falling into their hands, unless blasted by 
WhW or struck dead with some sudden disorder: it may 
sometimes happen, that a stranger who d-s not undersm^ 
Enelish or a countryman who cannot read, dies without ev 
hearing of the vivifying drops, or restorative electuary; but for 
mv nart before I was a week in town, I had learned to bid tne 
whole caUlooaie of disorders defiance, and was perfectly ac- 
Jatted W& names and the medicines of every great man, 

“luTL'nTthr/Je’aTes curiosity more than anecdotes of the 
greaf however minute or trifling, I must present you. -nadequa e 
S my abilities are to the subject, with some account of those 
personages who m this honourable ^ ^ 

'^tand waddles as he wa.^^ 

He alXs wears a white three-tail’d wig, nicely combed and 

liTnnnn each cheek. Sometimes he carries a cane, but a 

ieter^^t is indeed very remarkable, that this extraordinary 
hat never, it 1 j^at, but so it is, he never wears 

personage should neve 

arm chai^ holding a little bottle between his finger and 
iLmb and s^urrounded with rotten teeth, nippers pills, packets, 
A iKr nnts No man can promise fairer nor better than he; 
for Jte o^bsen^e? Be your disorder never so Jar gone, be under 
^TJ^iness, nuAc yourself quite easy, I can cure you. 
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The next in fame, though by some reckoned of equal pre¬ 
tensions, is doctor Timothy Franks^ F.O.G.H., living in a place 
called the Old Bailey. As Rock is remarkably squab, his great 
rival Franks is as remarkably tall. He was born in the year 
of the Christian lera 1692, and is, while I now write, exactly 
sixty-eight years, three months, and four days old. Age, 
however, has no ways impaired his usual health and vivacity, 

I am told he generally walks with his breast open. This gentle¬ 
man, who is of a mixed reputation, is particularly remarkable 
for a becoming assurance, which carries him greatly through life; 
for, except doctor Rock, none are more blessed with the ad¬ 
vantages of face than doctor Franks. 

And yet the great have their foibles as well as the little. I am 
almost ashamed to mention it. Let the foibles of the great rest 
in peace. Yet I must impart the whole to my friend. These 
two great men arc actually now at variance; yes, my dear Fum 
IJoam, by the head of our grandfather, they are now at variance 
like mere men, mere common mortals. The champion Rock 
advises the world to beware of bogtrotting quacks, while Franks 
retorts the wit and the sarcasm (for they have both a world of 
wit) by fixing on his rival the odious appellation of Dumplin 
Dick. He calls the serious doctor Rock, Dumplin Dickl Head 
of Confucius, what profanation! Dumplin Dick! What a pity, 
ye powers, that the learned, who were bom mutually to assist 
in enlightening the world, should thus differ among themselves, 
and make even the profession ridiculous! Sure the world is wide 
enough, at least, for two great personages to figure in; men of 
science should leave controversy to the little world below them; 
and then we might see Rock and Franks walking together hand 
in hand, smiling onward to immortality. 

Next to these is doctor Walker, preparator of his own 
medicines. This gentleman is remarkable for an aversion to 
quacks; frequently cautioning the public to be careful into what 
hands they commit their safety: by which he would insinuate, 
that if they did not employ him alone, they must be undone. 
His public spirit is equal to his success. Not for himself, but 
his country, is the gally-pot prepared and the drops sealed up 
with proper directions for any part of the town or country. 
All this is for his country’s good: so that he is now grown old 
in the practice of physic and virtue; and to use his own elegance 
of expression. There is not such another medicine as his in the 
U'orld again. 

This, my friend, is a formidable triumvirate; and yet, fomud- 
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able as they are, I am resolved to defend the honour of Chinese 
physfc agaLt 'them all. I have made a vow to summon 

Ehs’^Ve-s;.'s S'«t“Es. in- f.n5 

i-r "sr E 

for its wife} I have therefore drawn up a disputation challenge, 

which is to be XT d'n R°E|"natfv" of Honan in China, to 

p 1, i F U N naiive of Garbage-alley in Wappng, 

Richard Rock, F^U.N., native ^sensible of your im- 

defiance. ^^tough Sir, I a p 

portance, though no str^^er y 

nature, yet there may be "aany gs doctor 

which you are yet mteih I I 

thou art, great Roc , j learning upon hard 

and do hereby mvite you to a tna 

problems, and f'theory and practice of medicine, 

calmly investigate the whole philomaths, with 

botany and chemistry, and to be present at the dispute: 

many of the lecturers ^ith durdecorum, with proper 

which, I hope, will be earned 3,ience, among each 

gravity, and as befits n^n o d^^ ^ publicly, 

other. But before we meet answer me one 

and in the face of the whole , earnestness with which you 

question; I ask it with at once, with- 

have often solicited the • j dictionary, which of those 

out having recourse to yf ^ P^^^^^^an body, is the most fatal, 
three disorders incident to X beg your reply may 

the syncope, ^ am, as hereafter may be, 

be as public as this my 

your admirer or your nval. Adieu. 


LETTER LXIX.—To the same. 

4-n Vitjvp exempted this island from 
Indulgent Nature to hav^ ^ther parts of 

many of those epidemic evil j ^ beyond the 

the world. A want of ramjiut^ f« 
expected season in China^ sp 

» See Du Halde, vol. ii, P/.ig&d the editor received an answer, in 
wwS'thfdUor'seTsrbi’otol^^^^^ that the apop.e.y is most fatal. 
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over the whole country; the winds that blow from the brown 
bosom of the western desert are impregnated with death in 
every gale; but in this fortunate land of Britain, the inhabitant 
courts health in every breeze, and the husbandman ever sows 
in joyful expectation. 

But though the nation be exempt from real evils, think not, 
my friend, that it is more happy on this account than others. 
They are afflicted, it is true, with neither famine nor pestilence, 
but then there is a disorder peculiar to the country, which every 
season makes strange ravages among them; it spreads W'ith 
pestilential rapidity, and infects almost every rank of people; 
what is still more strange, the natives have no name for this 
peculiar malady, though well known to foreign physicians 
by the appellation of Epidemic terror. 

A season is never known to pass in which the people are not 
visited by this cruel calamity in one shape or another, seemingly 
different, though ever the same; one year it issues from a baker’s 
shop in the shape of a six-penny loaf, the next it takes the 
appearance of a comet with a fiery tail, a third it threatens like 
a flat-bottomed boat, and a fourth it carries consternation at the 
bite of a mad dog. The people, when once infected, lose their 
relish for happiness, saunter about with looks of despondence, 
ask after the calamities of the day, and receive no comfort 
but in heightening each other’s distress. It is insignificant how 
remote or near, how weak or powerful the object of terror may 
be, when once they resolve to fright and be frighted, the merest 
trifles sow consternation and dismay, each proportions his fears, 
not to the object, but to the dread he discovers in the counten¬ 
ance of others; for when once the fermentation is begun, it goes 
on of itself, though the original cause be discontinued wliich 
first set it in motion. 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror which now prevails, 
f.nd the whole nation is at present actually groaning under the 
malignity of its influence. The people sally from their houses 
with that circumspection which is prudent in such as expect 
a mad dog at every turning. The physician publishes his pre¬ 
scription, the beadle prepares his halter, and a few of unusual 
bravery arm themselves with boots and buff gloves, in order to 
face the enemy if he should offer to attack them. In short, 
the whole people stand bravely upon their defence, and seem 
by their present spirit to show a resolution of not being tamely 
bit by mad dogs any longer. 

Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad or no, some- 
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what resembles the ancient European custom of trying witches. 
The old woman suspected was tied hand and foot and thrown 
into the water. If she swam, then she was instantly carried off 
to be burnt for a witch, if she sunk, then indeed she was acquitted 
of the charge, but drowned in the experiment. In the same 
manner a crowd gather round a dog suspected of madness, and 
they begin by teasing the devoted animal on every side; if he 
attempts to stand upon the defensive and bite, then is he 
unanimously found guilty, for a mad dog always snaps at every 
thing) if, on the contrary, he strives to escape by running away, 
then he can expect no compassion, Jor mad dogs always run 
straight forward before them. 

It is pleasant enough for a neutral being like me, who have 
no share in those ideal calamities, to mark the stages of this 
national disease. The terror at first feebly enters with a disre¬ 
garded story of a little dog, that had gone through a neighbour¬ 
ing village, that was thought to be mad by several that had 
seen him° The next account comes, that a mastiff ran through 
a certain town, and had bit five geese, which immediately run 
mad foamed at the bill, and died in great agonies soon after. 
Then comes an affecting history of a little boy bit in the leg, and 
gone down to be dipt in the salt water; when the people have 
sufficiently shuddered at that, they are the next congealed with 
a frightful account of a man who was said lately to have died 
from a bite he had received some years before. This relation 
only prepares the way for another, still more hideous, as how the 
master of a family, with seven small children, were all bit by a 
mad lap dog, and how the poor father first perceived the in¬ 
fection by calling for a draught of water, where he saw the lap 

dog swimming in the cup. . 

When epidemic terror is thus once excited, every morning 

comes loaded with some new disaster; as in stories of ghosts 
each loves to hear the account, though it only serves to make 
him uneasy, so here each listens with eagerness, and adds to 
the tidings with new circumstances of peculiar horror. A lady 
for instance, in the country, of very weak nerves has been 
frighted by the barking of a dog; and this, alas! too frequently 
haopens The story soon is improved and spreads, that a mad 
dog had frighted a lady of distinction. These circumstances 
begin to grow terrible before they have reached the neigh¬ 
bouring vUlage, and there the report is that a lady of quality 
was bit by a mad mastiff. This account every moment gathers 
new stren<^h and grows more dismal as it approaches the 
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capital, and by the time it has arrived in town the lady is 
described, with wild eyes, foaming mouth, running mad upon 
all four, barking like a dog, biting her servants, and at last 
smothered between two beds by the advice of her doctors; 
while the mad mastiff is in the mean time ranging the whole 
country over, slavering at the mouth, and seeking whom he 
may devour. 

My landlady, a good-natured woman, but a little credulous, 
waked me some mornings ago before the usual hour with horror 
and astonishment in her looks; she desired me if I had any 
regard for my safety, to keep within; for a few days ago so 
dismal an accident had happened, as to put all the world upon 
their guard. A mad dog down in the country, she assured me, 
had bit a farmer, who soon becoming mad ran into his own yard, 
and bit a fine brindled cow; the cow quickly became as mad as 
the man, began to foam at the mouth, and raising herself up, 
walked about on her hind legs, sometimes barking like a dog, 
and sometimes attempting to talk like the farmer. Upon 
examining the grounds of this story, I found my landlady had it 
from one neighbour, who had it from another neighbour, who 
heard it from very good authority. 

Were most stories of this nature thoroughly examined, it 
w'ould be found that numbers of such as have been said to 
suffer were no way injured, and that of those who have been 
actually bitten, not one in a hundred was bit by a mad dog. 
Such accounts in general therefore only serve to make the people 
miserable by false terrors, and sometimes fright the patient into 
actual frenzy, by creating those very symptoms they pretended 
to deplore. 

But even allowing three or four to die in a season of tins 
terrible death (and four is probably too large a concession), yet 
still it is not considered, how many are preserved in their health 
and in their property by this devoted animal’s ser%Mces. The 
midnight robber is kept at a distance, the insidious thief is 
often detected, the healthful chase repairs many a worn con¬ 
stitution, and the poor man finds in his dog a willing a^istiuit, 
eager to lessen his toil, and content with the smallest retribution. 

A dog, says one of the English poets, 'is an honest creature, 
and I am a friend to dogs.’ Of all the beasts that graze the lawn 
or hunt the forest, a dog is the only animal, that lea\'ing his 
fellows, attempts to cultivate the friendship of man; to man he 
looks in all his necessities with a speaking eye for assistance; 
exerts for him all the little service in his power with cheerful- 
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ness and pleasure; for him bears famine and fatigue with patience 
and resignation j no injuries can abate his fidelity, no distress 
induce him to forsake his benefactor j studious to please, and 
fearing to offend, he is still an humble stedfast dependant, and 
in him alone fawning is not flattery. How unkind then to 
torture this faithful creature who has left the forest, to claim 
the protection of man; how ungrateful a return to the trusty 
animal for all its services. Adieu. 


LETTER LXX.— Lien Chi Altangi to liingpo, by the way 

of Moscow. 

The Europeans are themselves blind, who describe Fortune 
without sight. No first rate beauty ever had finer eyes, or saw 
more clearly; they who have no other trade but seeking their 
fortune, need never hope to find her; coquette-like she flies 
from her close pursuers, and at last fixes on the plodding 
mechanic, who stays at home, and minds his business. 

I am amazed how men can call her blind, when by the company 
she keeps she seems so very discerning. Wherever you see a 
caming-table, be very sure Fortune is not there; wherever you 
see an house with the doors open, be very sure Fortune is not 
there • when you see a man whose pocket-holes are laced with 
gold be satisfied Fortune is not there; wherever you see a 
dutiful woman good-natured and obliging, be convinced 
Fortune is never there. In short, she is ever seen accompanying J 
industry, and as often trundling a wheelbarrow, as lolUng in a 

“ifvou would make Fortune your friend, or to personize her 
no longer, if you desire, my son, to be rich and have ^oney, be 
more eager to save than to acquire: when people say, Money ts 
The got here, and money is to be got tJiere, take no no ice; mmd 
your own business; stay where you are; and secure all yo^ cai^ 
get without stirring. When you hear that your neighbour h^ 
nicked up a purse of gold in the street, never run out mto the 
same street, looking about you in order to pick up such another, 
or^vhen you are informed that he has made a fortune in one 
branch of business, never change your own, in order to be 
rival. Do not desire to be rich all at once; but patiently aqd 
farthing to farthing. Perhaps you despise the petty su^m; and 
yet they who want a farthing, and have no friend ^at wdj 
lend thL it, think farthings very good things. Whang th^ 
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foolish miller, when he wanted a farthing in his distress, found 
that no friend would lend, because they knew he wanted. Did 
you ever read the story of Whang in our books of Chinese learn¬ 
ing: he, who despising small sums, and grasping at all, lost even 
what he had ? 

Whang, the miller, was naturally avaricious; nobody loved 
money better than he, or more respected those that had it. 
When people would talk of a rich man in company, Whang would 
say, I know him very well; he and I have been long acquainted; 
he and I are intimate; he stood for a child of mine: but if ever a 
poor man was mentioned, he had not the least knowledge of the 
man; he might be very well for ought he knew; but he was not 
fond of many acquaintances, and loved to choose his company. 

Whang, however, with all his eagerness for riches, was in 
reality poor; he had nothing but the profits of his mill to supp>ort 
him, but though these were small they were certain; while his 
mill stood and went, he was sure of eating, and his frugality was 
such, that he every day laid some money by, which he would at 
intervals count and contemplate with much satisfaction. Yet 
still his acquisitions were not equal to his desires, he only found 
himself above want, whereas he desired to be possessed of 
aftluence. 

One day as he was indulging these wishes, he was informed, 
that a neighbour of his had found a pan of money under ground, 
having dreamed of it three nights running before. These 
tidings were daggers to the heart of poor Whang. Here am I, 
says he, toiling and moiling from morning till night for a few 
paltr>' farthings, while neighbour Hunks only goes quietly to bed, 
and dreams himself into thousands before morning. O that I 
could dream like him. with what pleasure would I dig round the 
pan; how slyly would 1 carry it home; not even my wife should see 
me; and then, O the pleasure of thrusting one’s hand into a heap 
of gold up to the elbow! 

Such reflections only served to make the miller unhappy; he 
discontinued his former assiduity, he was quite disgusted with 
small gains, and his customers began to forsake him. Every 
day he repeated the wish, and every night laid himself down in 
order to dream. Fortune that was for a long time unkind, at 
last however seemed to smile upon his distresses, and indulged 
him with the wished-for vision. He dreamed, that under a 
certain part of the foundation of his mill, there was concealed a 
monstrous pan of gold and diamonds, buried deep in the ground, 
and covered with a large flat stone. He rose up, thanked tlie 
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stars that were at last pleased to take pity on sufferings, and 
concealed his good luck from every person, p is usual in money 
dreams, in order to have the vision reputed the two succeedmg 
nights, by which he should be certain of its veracity. His 
wishes in this also were answered, he still dreamed of the same 
pan of money, in the very same place. 

^ Now, therefore, it was past a doubt; so getting up early the 
third morning, he repairs alone, with a mattock in his hand, to 
the mill, and began to undermine that part of the the 

vision directed. The first omen of success that he met was 
broken mu» ■ digging still deeper, he turns up a house t''e> q^'te 
new an^enUre At last, afier much diggmg he <^me to the 

broad flat stone, but then so large that 

ior large P- of 

diamonds indeed. I must e’en go home to "jy 
tLrefore he goes, and acquaints his wife 

miU, theh only support, undermined and fallen. Adreu. 


TETTER LXXI.-From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam first 

Cerenonial Academy at Pekrn, rn Ch,na. 

Th. p..p.. .r^ 

d.Vi'.stin."* ."5 ite"...».»prided IP. .h. 

occasion. invitation a few evenings ago from my old friend, 

laccep to be one of a party that was to sup ther^ and 

*”pp(flited hour waited upon him at his lodging Th^e 

ffo‘und -Pany ^ 

'rblack vLve'^ waistcoat rich was formerly new, and 
his'gm/wtcombid down in imitation of hair. A pawnbroker’s 
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widow, of whom, by the bye, my friend was a professed admirer, 
dressed out in green damask, with three gold rings on every 
finger. Mr. Tibbs, tlie second-rate beau I have formerly 
described, together with his lady, in flimsy silk, dirty gauze 
instead of linen, and an hat as big as an umbrella. 

Our first difficulty was in settling how wc should set out. Mrs. 
Tibbs had a natural aversion to the water, and the widow being 
a little in flesh, as warmly protested against walking; a coach 
was therefore agreed upon; which being too small to carry five, 
Mr. Tibbs consented to sit in his wife’s lap. 

In this manner therefore we set forward, being entertained by 
the way with the bodings of Mr. Tibbs, who assured us, he did 
not expect to .see a single creature for the evening above the 
degree of a cheesemonger; that this was the last night of the 
gardens, and that consequently wc should be pestered with the 
nobility and gentry from Thames-strccl and Crooked-la>ie, with 
several other prophetic ejaculations probably inspired by the 
uneasiness of his situation. 

The illuminations began before we arrived, and I must confess, 
that upon entering tlic gardens, I found every sense overpaid 
with more than expected pleasure; tlie lights every where glim¬ 
mering through the scarcely moving trees; the full-bodied concert 
bursting on the stillness of the night, the natural concert of the 
l)irds in the more retired part of the Grove, vying with that 
which was formed by art; the company gaily dressed, looking 
.satisfaction, and the talde spread w'ith various delicacies, all 
conspired to fill my imagination with the visionary happiness 
of the Arabian lawgiver, and lifted me into an extasy of admira¬ 
tion. Head of Confucitts, cried I to my friend, this is fine! this 
unites rural beauty with courtly magnificence; if we except the 
virgins of immortality that hang on every tree, and may be 
plucked at every desire, I don’t see how this falls short of Ma¬ 
homet's Paradise! As for virgins, cried my friend, it is true, they 
arc a fruit that don’t much abound in our gardens here; but if 
ladies as plenty as apples in autumn, and as complying as any 
hourt of them all, can content you, I fancy we have no need to 
go to heaven for Paradise. 

I was going to second his remarks, when we were called to a 
consultation by Mr. Tibbs and the rest of the company, to know 
in wliat manner we were to lay out the evening to the greatest 
advantage. Mrs. Tibbs was for keeping the genteel walk of the 
garden, where she observed there was always the very best 
company; the widow, on the contrar)', who came but once a 
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season, was for securing a good standing-place to see the water¬ 
works, which she assured us would begin in less than an hour 
at farthest; a dispute therefore began, and as it was managed 
between two of very opposite characters, it threatened to grow 
more bitter at every reply. Mrs. Tibbs wondered how people 
could pretend to know the polite world who had received all 
their rudiments of breeding behind a counter; to which the other 
replied that tho’ some people sat behind counters, yet they could 
sit at the head of their own tables too, and carve three good 
dishes of hot meat whenever they thought proper, which was 
more than some people could say for themselves, that hardly 
knew a rabbit and onions from a green goose and gooseberries. 

It is hard to say where this might have ended, had not the 
husband, who probably knew the impetuosity of his wife’s 
disposition, proposed to end the dispute by adjoining to a box, 
and try if there was any thing to be had for supper that was 
supportable. To this we all consented, but here a new distress 
arose; Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs would sit in none but a genteel box 
a box where they might see and be seen, one, as they expressed 
it in the very focus of public view; but such a box was not easy 
to' be obtained, for though we were perfectly convinced of our 
own gentility, and the gentility of our appearance, yet we found 
it a difficult matter to persuade the keepers of the boxes to be 
of our opinion; they chose to reserve genteel boxes for what they 

M laSToweferweTeCfixed, though somewhat obscurely 

and supplied with the usual entertainment of the place. The 

widow fo^nd the supper excellent, but Mrs. Tibbs thought every 

thing detestable: Come, come, my dear, cried 

tiiiiig . Ug -yj-e can’t find such dressing here 

rU h^“aS CmmVror lady Crimp.'s; but for Vauxhall 
dressing it is pretty good; it is not their victuals indeed I find 
S wuth, but their wine; their wine, cned he, drinking off a 

glass indeed, is most abominable. 

By this lak contradiction the widow was fairly conquered in 

point of politeness. She perceived now that she had no pre¬ 
tensions in the world to taste, her very senses were vulgar, since 
ke had praised detestable custard, and sinacked at 
wine she was therefore content to yield the victory, and for 
rh^est of the night to Usten and improve. It is true she would 
anri then for‘^et herself, and confess she was pleased, but 
th^ soon brought”her back again to miserable refinement She 
once praised the painting of the box in which we were sitting. 
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hut was soon convinced that such paltry pieces ought rather to 
excite horror than satisfaction; she ventured again to commend 
one of the singers, but Mrs. Tibbs soon let her know, in the style 
of a connoisseur, that the singer in question had neither ear, 
voice, nor judgment. 

Mr. Tibbs now willing to prove that his wife’s pretensions to 
music were just, entreated her to favour the company with a 
song; but to this she gave a positive denial. For you know very 
well, my dear, says she, that I am not in voice to day, and when 
one’s voice is not equal to one’s judgment, what signifies singing; 
besides as there is no accompaniment, it would be but spoiling 
music. All these excuses however were overruled by the rest 
of the company, who, though one would think they already had 
music enough, joined in the entreaty. But particularly the 
widow, now willing to convince the company of her breeding, 
pressed so warmly that she seemed determined to take no refusal. 
At last then the lady complied, and after humming for some 
minut^Jfcpgan with such a voice and such affectation, as I could 
perceljli^ve but little satisfaction to any except her husband. 
He sat with rapture in his eye, and beat time with his hand on 
the table. 

You must observe, my friend, that it is the custom of this 
country, when a lady or gentleman happens to sing, for the 
company to sit as mute and motionless as statues. Every 
feature, every limb must seem to correspond in fixed attention, 
and while the song continues, they are to remain in a state of 
universal petrifaction. In this mortifying situation we had 
continued for some time, listening to the song, and looking with 
tranquillity, when the master of the box came to inform us, 
that the water-works were going to begin. At this information 
I could instantly perceive the widow bounce from her seat; but 
correcting herself, she sat down again, repressed by motives of 
good breeding. Mrs. Tibbs, who had seen the water-works an 
hundred times, resolved not to be interrupted, continued her 
song without any share of mercy, nor had the smallest pity on 
our impatience. The widow’s face, I own, gave me high enter¬ 
tainment; in it I could plainly read the struggle she felt between 
good breeding and curiosity; she talked of the water-works the 
whole evening before, and seemed to have come merely in order 
to see them; but then she could not bounce out in the very middle 
of a song, for that would be forfeiting all pretensions to high 
life, or high-lived company ever after: Mrs. Tibbs therefore kept 
on singing, and we continued to listen, till at last, when the song 
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was just concluded, the waiter came to inform us that tlie 

water-works were over! , 

The water-works over, cried the widow! the water-works over 

already, that’s impossible, they can’t be over so soon! It is 
not my business, replied the fellow, to contradict your ladyship, 
I ’ll run again and see; he went, and soon returned with a 
confirmation of the dismal tidings. No ceremony could now 
bind my friend’s disappointed mistress, she testified her dis¬ 
pleasure in the openest manner; in short, she now began to hnd 
fhult in turn, and at last, insisted upon going home, a^ J 
time that Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs assured the 
polite hours were going to begin, and that the ladies wou 

instantaneously be entertained with the horns. Adieu. 


LETTER liXXll.—Frojn the same. ^ ' 

Not far from this city lives a poor tinker, who ha5 f^cat^d 
seven sons, all at this very time in arms and fightin^. for their 
country, and what reward do you think has the tinker from the 
state for such important services? None in the world, his 
sons, when the war is over, may probably be whipped from 
parish to parish as vagabonds, and the old man, when past 
labour, may die a prisoner in some house of co^ection. 

Such a worthy subject in China would be held m univers 
reverence; his services would be rewarded, if not with dignities 
at least with an exemption from labour; he would take the 
left hand at feasts, and mandarines themselves would be proud 
to show their submission. The English laws punish vice, the 

Chinese laws do more, they reward virtue! 

Considering the little encouragements given to matrimony 
here I am not surprised at the discouragements given to pro¬ 
pagation. Would you believe it, my dear Fum Hoam, there are 
laws made, which even forbid the people marrying each other. 
By the head of Confucius I jest not; there are such laws m being 
here- and yet their law-givers have neither been instructed 
among the ^Hottentots nor imbibed their pnncipies of equity 
from the natives of Anamaboo. 

There are laws which ordain, that no man shall marry a 
woman against her own consent. This though contrary to 
what we are taught in Asia and though m some measure a 
clog upon matrimony, I have no great objection to.^ There 
are laws which ordain, that no woman shall marry agamst her 
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father and mother’s consent, unless arrived at an age of maturity; 
by which is understood those years, when women with us are 
generally past child-bearing. This must be a dog upon matri¬ 
mony, as it is more difficult for the lover to please three than 
one, and much more diffTicult to please old people than young 
ones. The law ordains, that the consenting couple shall take 
a long time to consider before they marry; this is a very great 
dog, because people love to have all rash actions done in a hurr)-. 

It is ordained, that all marriages shall be proclaimed before 
celebration; this is a severe clog, as many are ashamed to have 
tlieir marriage made public, from motives of vicious modesty, 
and many afraid from views of temporal interest. It is ordained, 
that there is nothing sacred in the ceremony, but that it may 
be dissolved to all intents and purposes by tl\e authority of any 
civil magistrate. And yet opposite to this it is ordained, that 
tiie priest shall be paid a large sum of money for granting his 
sacred permission. 

Thus you see, my friend, that matrimony here is hedged 
round witli so many obstructions, that those who are willing 
to break tlirougli or surmount them must be contented, if at 
last they find it a bed of thorns. The laws are not to blame, 
for tlu'v liave deterred the people from engaging as much ns 
they could. It is indeed become a very serious affair in England, 
and none but serious people are generally found willing to engage. 
The young, the gay, and the beautiful, who have motives of 
pcassion only to induce them, are seldom found to embark, as 
those inducements are taken away, and none but the old, the 
ugly, and the mercenary are seen to unite, who, if they have 
any posterity at all. will probably be an ill-favoured race 
like themselves. 

What gave rise to those laws might have been some such 
accidents as these. It sometimes happened, that a miser who 
had spent all his youth, in scraping up money to give his 
(laughter such a fortune as might get her a mandarine husband, 
found his expectations disappointed at last, by her running 
away with liis footman: this must have been a sad shock to the 
poor disconsolate parent, to see his poor daughter in a one horse 
chaise, when he had designed her for a coach and six: what a 
stroke from Providence! to see his dear money go to enrich a 
beggar; all Nature cried out atthe profanation! 

It sometimes happened also, that a lady who had inherited 
all the titles, and all the nervous complaints of nobility, thought 
fit to impair her dignity and mend her constitution, by marrying 
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a farmer; this must have been a sad shock to her inconsolable 
relations, to see so fine a flower snatched from a flourishing 
family, and planted in a dunghill; this was an absolute inversion 
of the first principles of things. 

In order, therefore, to prevent the great from being thus 
contaminated by vulgar alliances, the obstacles to matrimony 
have been so contrived, that the rich only can marry amongst 
the rich, and the poor, who would leave celibacy, must be 
content to increase their poverty with a wife. Thus have their 
laws fairly inverted the inducements to matrimony; Nature 
tells us, that beauty is the proper allurement of those who are 
rich, and money of those who are poor; but things here are so 
contrived, that the rich are invited to marry by that fortune 
which they do not want, and the poor have no inducement, but 
that beauty which they do not feel. 

An equal diffusion of riches through any country ever con¬ 
stitutes its happiness. Great wealth in the possession of one 
stagnates, and extreme poverty with another keeps him in 
unambitious indigence; but the moderately rich are generally 
active; not too far removed from poverty to fear its calamities; 
nor too near extreme wealth to slacken the nerve of labour, they 
still remain between both in a state of continual fluctuation. 
How impolitic therefore are those laws which promote the 
accumulation of wealth among the rich, more impolitic still in 
attempting to increase the depression on poverty. 

Bacon, the English philosopher, compares money to manure; 
if gathered in heaps, says he, it does no good; on the contrary, 
it becomes offensive. But being spread, though never so thinly, 
over the surface of the earth, it enriches the whole country. 
Thus the wealth a nation possesses must expatiate, or it is of 
no benefit to the public; it becomes rather a grievance, where 
matrimonial laws thus confine it to a few. 

But this restraint upon matrimonial community, even con¬ 
sidered in a physical light, is injurious. As those who rear 
up animals take all possible pains to cross the strain in order to 
improve the breed; so in those countries, where marriage is 
most free, the inhabitants are found every age to improve in 
stature and in beauty; on the contrary, where it is confined to 
a caste a tribe or an Jwrde, as among the Gaurs, the Jews, or 
the Tartars, each division soon assumes a family likeness, and 
every tribe degenerates into peculiar deformity. From hence 
it may be easily inferred, that if the mandarines here are resolved 
only to marry among each other, they will soon produce a 
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posterity with mandarine faces; and we shall see the heir of 
some honourable family, scarce equal to the abortion of a 

country farmer. . . 

These are a few of the obstacles to marriage here, and it is 
certain, they have in some measure answered the end, for celibacy 
is both frequent and fashionable. Old bachelors appear abroad 
w'ithout a mask, and old maids, my dear Fwm Hoatriy have been 
absolutely known to ogle. To confess in friendship, if I were 
an Englishman, I fancy I should be an old bachelor myself; 

I should never find courage to run through all the adventures 
prescribed by the law. I could submit to court my mistress 
herself upon reasonable terms, but to court her father, her 
mother, and a long tribe of cousins, aunts, and relations, and 
then stand the butt of a whole country church; I would as soon 
turn tail and make love to her grandmother. 

I can conceive no other reason for thus loading matrimony 
with so many prohibitions, unless it be that the country was 
thought already too populous, and this was found to be the most 
effectual means of thinning it. If this was the motive, I cannot 
but congratulate the wise projectors on the success of their 
scheme. Hail, 0 ye dim-sighted politicians, ye weeders of men! 
’Tis yours to clip the wing of industry, and convert Hymen to 
a broker. ’Tis yours to behold small objects with a microscopic 
eye, but to be blind to those which require an extent of vision. 
'Tis yours, 0 ye discerners of mankind, to lay the line between 
society, and weaken that force by dividing, which should bind 
with united vigour. ’Tis yours, to introduce national real 
distress, in order to avoid the imaginary distresses of a few. 
Your actions can be justified by an hundred reasons like truth, 
they am be opposed by but a few reasons, and those reasons 
are true. Farewell. 


LETFER LXXIII.— From Lint Chi Allangi io Fum Hoaniy 
first President of the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin in China. 

cAge that lessens the enjoyment of life increases our desire of 
living. Those dangers, which, in the vigour of youth we had 
learned to despise, assume new terrors as we grow old. Our 
caution increasing as our years increase, fear becomes at last 
the prevailing passion of the mind; and the small remainder of 
life is taken up in useless efforts to keep off our end, or provide 
for a continued existence. 
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Strange contradiction in our nature, and to which even the 
wise are liable! If I should judge of that part of life which lies 
before me by that which I have already seen, the prospect is 
hideous. Experience tells me, that my past enjoyments have 
brought no real felicity; and sensation assures me, that those I | 
have felt are stronger than those which are yet to come. Yet 
experience and sensation in vain persuade; hope, more powerful 
than either, dresses out the distant prospect in fancied beauty, 
some happiness in long perspective still beckons me to pursue, 
and, like a losing gamester, ever>^ new disappointment increases ' 
my ardour to continue the game. 

Whence, my friend, this increased love of life, which grows 
upon us with our years; whence comes it, that we thus make 
greater efforts to preserve our existence, at a period when it 
becomes scarce worth the keeping? Is it that Nature, attentive 
to the preservation of mankind, increases our wishes to live, 
while she lessens our enjoyments; and, as she robs the senses of 
every pleasure, equips imagination in the spoil? Life would be 
insupportable to an old man, who, loaded with infirmities, feared 
death no more than when in the vigour of manhood; the number¬ 
less calamities of decaying nature, and the consciousness of 
surviving every pleasure, would at once induce him with his 
own hand to terminate the scene of misery; but happily the 
contempt of death forsakes him at a time when it could only be 
prejudicial; and life acquires an imaginary value, in proportion 

as its real value is no more. ... 

Our attachment to every object around us increases, m general, 

from the length of our acquaintance with it. I would not choose, 
says a French philosopher, to see an old post pulled up, with 
which I have been long acquainted. A mind long habituated to 
a certain set of objects, insensibly becomes fond of seeing them; 
visits them from habit, and parts from them with reluctance, 
from hence proceeds the avarice of the old in every kind of 
possession. They love the world and all it produces; they love 
life and all its advantages; not because it gives them pleasure, 

but because they have known it long. 

Chinvang, the Chaste, ascending the throne of China, com¬ 
manded that all who were unjustly detained in prison, during the 
preceding reigns, should be set free. Among the number who 
^me to thank their deliverer on this occasion, there appeared 
a majestic old man, who, falling at the emperor’s feet, addressed 
him as follows: ‘Great father of China, behold a wretch, now 
eighty-five years old, who was shut up in a dungeon at the age 

h9« 
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of twenty-two. I was imprisoned, though a stranger to crime, 
or without even being confronted by my accusers. I have now 
lived in solitude and darkness for more than fifty years, and am 
grown familiar witli distress. As yet dazzled with the splendour 
of that sun to which you have restored me, I have been wandering 
the streets to find some friend that would assist, or relieve, or 
remember me; but my friends, my family, and relations, are all 
dead, and 1 am forgotten. Permit me then, O Chinvang, to 
wear out the wretched remains of life in my former prison; the 
walls of my dungeon are, to me, more pleasing than the most 
splendid palace; I have not long to live, and shall be unhappy 
except I spend the rest of my days where my youth was passed; 
in tiiat prison from whence you were pleased to release me.’ 

The okl man’s passion for confinement is similar to that w^e 
ail have for life. We are habituated to the prison, we look round 
witli discontent, are displeased with the abode, and yet the 
length of our captivity only in creases oyr fondness for the cell. 
The trees we have jilaiUedT’Tnc houses w'e havebutlTT^r the 
posterity we have begotten, all serve to bind us closer to earth, 
and embitter our parting Life sues the young like a new 
acquaintance; the companion, as yet unexhausted, is at once 
instructive and amusing, ’tis company pleases, yet for all this it 
is but little regarded. To us, who are declined in years, life 
appears like an old friend; its jests have been anticipated in 
former conversation; it has no new story to make us smile, no 
new improvement witli which to surprise, yet still we love it; 
destitute of every agreement, still we love it; husband the 
wasting treasure with inci-eased frugality, and feel nil the 
poignancy of anguish in the fatal separation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, sincere, brave, an 
Englishman. He had n complete fortune of his own, and the 
love of the king his master, which was equivalent to riches. 
Life opened all her treasure before him, and promised a long 
succession of future happiness. He came, titsted of the enter¬ 
tainment, but was disgusted even in the beginning. He pro¬ 
fessed an aversion to living, was tired of walking round the same 
circle; had tried every enjoyment, and found them all grow 
weaker ut every repetition. Tf life be in youth so displeasing, 
cried he to liimself, what will it appear when age comes on; if 
it be at present indifferent, sure it will then be execrable.’ This 
thought embittered every reflection; till, at last, with all the 
serenity of perverted reason, he ended the debate with a pistol! 
Had this self-deluded man been apprized, that existence grows 
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more desirable to us the longer we exist, he would then have 
faced old age without shrinking, he would have boldly dared to 
live, and served that society, by his future assiduity, which he 
basely injured by his desertion. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXIV.— From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fnm Hoain, 

first President of the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin, in China. 

In reading the newspapers here, I have reckoned up not less 
than twenty-five great men, seventeen very great men, and nine 
^’ery extraordinary men in less than the compass of half a year. 
These, say the gazettes, are the men that posterity are to gaze 
at with admiration; these the names that fame will be employed 
in holding up for the astonishment of succeeding ages. Let me 

see_forty-six great men in half a year, amounts to just ninety- 

two in a year.—I wonder how posterity will be able to remember 
them all, or whether the people, in future times, will have 
any other business to mind, but that of getting the catalogue 

\)nps the mayor of a corporation make a speech ? he is instantly 
set dowiTfora great man. Does a pedant digest his common 
place book into a folio? he quickly becomes great. Does a poet 
string u p trit e sentiments in rhyme? he also becomes the great 
man of tdie hour. How diminutive soever the object of ad- 
miratioCeach is followed by a crowd of still more diminutive 
admirers The shout begins in his train, onward he marches 
towards immortality, looks back at the pursuing crowd with 
self-satisfaction; catching all the odditi^, the whimsies, the 
absurdities, and the littlenesses of conscious greatness, by the 

J. was yesterday invited by a gentleman to dinner, who 
promised that our entertainment should consist of an haunch of 
venison, a turtle, and a great man. I came, according to ap¬ 
pointment. The venison was fine, the turtle good, but the great 
man insupportable. The moment I ventured to speak, I was 
at once contradicted with a snap. I attempted, by a second and 
a third assault, to retrieve my lost reputation, but was still beat 
back with confusion. I was resolved to attack him once more 
from entrenchment, and turned the conversation upon the 
eovemment of China: but even here he asserted, snapped, and 
contradicted as before. Heavens, thought I, this man pretends 
to know China even better tlian myself I I looked round to see 
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who was on my side, but every eye was fixed in admiration on 
the great man; I therefore, at last thought proper to sit silent, 
and act the pretty gentleman during the ensuing conversation. 

When a man has once secured a circle of admirers, he may be 
as ridiculous here as he thinks proper; and it all passes for 
elevation of sentiment, or learned absence. If he transgresses 
the common forms of breeding, mistakes even a teapot for a 
tobacco-box, it is said, that his thoughts are fixed on more 
important objects: to speak and act like the rest of mankind is 
to be no greater than they. There is something of oddity in 
the very idea of greatness; for we are seldom astonished at a 
thing very much resembling ourselves. 

When the Tartars make a Lama, their first care is to place him 
in a dark corner of the temple; here he is to sit half concealed 
from view, to regulate the motion of his hands, lips, and eyes; 
but, above all, he is enjoined gravity and silence. This, however, 
is but the prelude to his apotheosis: a set of emissaries are 
despatched among the people to cry up his piety, gravity, and 
love of raw flesh; the people take them at their word, approach 
the Lama, now become an idol, with the most humble prostra¬ 
tion ; he receives their addresses without motion, commences a 
god, and is ever after fed by his priests with the spoon of im¬ 
mortality. The same receipt in this country serves to make a 
great man. The idol only keeps close, sends out his little emis¬ 
saries to be hearty in his praise; and straight, whether statesman 
or .author, he is set down in the list of fame, continuing to^be 
praisetl while it is fashionable to praise, or while he prudently 
keeps his minuteness concealed from the public. 

I have visited many countries, and have been in cities without 
number, yet never did I enter a town which could not produce 
ten or twelve of those little great men; all fancying themselves 
known to the rest of the worKl, and complimenting each other 
upon their extensive reputation. It is amusing enough when 
two of those domestic prodigies of learning mount the stage of 
ceremony, and give and take praise from each other. I have 
been present when a German doctor, for having pronounced 
a panegyric upon a certain monk, was thought the most 
ingenious man in the world; till the monk soon after divided 
this reputation by returning the compliment; by which means 
they both marched off with universal applause. 

The same degree of undeserved adulation that attends our 
great man while living, often also follows him to the tomb. It 
frequently happens that one of his little admirers sits down big 
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with the important subject, and is delivered of the history of his 
life and writings. This may properly be called the revolutions 
of a life between the fireside and the easy-chair. In this we 
learn, the year in which he was bom, at what an early age he 
cave symptoms of uncommon genius and application, together 
with some of his smart sayings, collected by his aunt and 
mother, while yet but a boy. The next book introduces him to 
Vhe University, where we are informed of his amazing progress in 
learning, his excellent skill in darning stockings, and his new 
invention for papering books to save the covers He next 
makes his appearance in the republic of letters, and publishes 
his folio. Now the colossus is reared, his works are eagerly 
bought up by all the purchasers of scarce books. The learned 
societies invite him to become a member; he disputes against 
some forci<mer with a long Latin name, conquers in the con- 
ZvJsy, is complimented by several authors of gravi y and 
imnortance is excessively fond of egg-sauce with his pig, 
become president of a literary club, and dies in the meridian 
of his "lory Happy they, who thus have some little faithful 

attendant who never forsakes them, but prepares to wrangle 
i fn acainst every opposer; at once ready to increase 

their pride whife lilg! a^nd ^tLir character when dead For 

their p friend^ who have no humble admirer thus to 

luenTus W^'^vho neither are, nor ever will be great men and 
wh^do not much care whether we are great men or no, at least 
let us strive to be honest men, and to have common sense. 


LETTER LXXV.—To the same. 

in thk ritv who live by writing new books; 

thousands of volumes in ever>' large library 
and yet there „nnn mv arrival, was one of those 

unread and forgoUen^ amount £m. Is it possible, 

T ihat thtre should be any demand for new books, before 

tLse already Published ar^^ea^ "rth wSch%he TrLHi 

Six —ts 

"" ww'tt'firs^ vTw appeared an inconsistence, is a proof at 
What at nrst vie pf rrfinement. Even allowing the 

once of better written than theirs, yet those of 

works of their ance ^ marked with the 

the moderns acquire a real value, oy 
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impression of the times. Antiquity has been in the possession 
of others, the present is our own; let us first therefore learn to 
know what belongs to ourselves, and then, if we have leisure, 
cast our reflections back to the reign of Shonou, who governed 
twenty thousand years before the creation of the moon. 

Tlie volumes of antiquity, like medals, may very well serve to 
amuse the curious, but the works of the modems, like the current 
coin of a kingdom, are much better for immediate use; the former 
are often prized above their intrinsic value, and kept with care, 
the latter seldom pass for more than they arc worth, and are 
often subject to the merciless hands of sweating critics, and 
clipping compilers; the works of antiquity were ever praised, 
those of the moderns read; the treasures of our ancestors have 
our esteem, and we boast the passion; those of contemporary 
genius engage our heart, although we blush to own it. The 
visits we j)ay the former resemble those w’c pay the groat; the 
ceremony is troublesome, and yet such as we would not choose 
to forego; our acquaintance with modern books, is like sitting 
with a friend; our pride is not flattered in tlie interview, but it 
gives more internal satisfaction. 

In proportion as society refines, new books must ever become 
more necessary. Savage msticity is reclaimed by oral admoni¬ 
tion alone; but the elegant excesses of refinement arc best cor¬ 
rected by the still voice of studious enquiry. In a polite age, 
almost every person becomes a reader, and receives more 
instruction from the press than the pulpit. The preaching 
bonze may instruct the illiterate peasant; but nothing less than 
the insinuating address of a fine writer, can win its way to a 
heart already relaxed in all the cfleminacy of refinement. Books 
are necessary to correct the vices of the polite, but those vices 
are ever changing, and the antidote should be dianged accord¬ 
ingly; should still be new. 

Instead, therefore, of thinking the number of new publications 
here too great, I could wish it still greater, as they are the most 
useful instruments of reformation. Every country must be 
instructed either by writers or preachers ; but as the number of 
readers increases, the number of hearers is proportionably 
diminished, the writer becomes more useful, and the preaching 
bonze less necessary. 

Instead, tlicrefore, of complaining that writers are overpaid, 
wlicn their works ])rocure them a bare subsistence, I should 
irnagine it the duty of a state not only to encourage their num¬ 
bers, but their industr)'. A bonze is rewarded with immense 
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riches for instructing only a few, even of the most ignorant, of 
the people; and sure the poor scholar should not beg his bread, 

who is capable of instructing a million. 

Of all rewards, I grant, the most pleasmg to a man of real 
merit, is fame; but a polite age, of all times, is that m which 
scarce any share of merit can acquire it. VVhat numbers of fine 
writers in the latter empire of Rome, when refinement was 
carried to the highest pitch, have missed that fame -ind 
mortality which they had fondly arrogated to themselves. How 
many Greek authors, who wrote at that period when Constanti¬ 
nople was the refined mistress of the empire now rest either not 
printed, or not read, in the libraries of Europe! Those vho 
Lme first, while either state as yet was barbarous, carried all the 
reputation away. Authors, as the age refined, became more 
numerous, and their numbers destroyed their fame. It but 
natural therefore, for the writer, when conscious that his wor^ 
will not procure him fame hereafter, to endeavour to make them 

turn out to his temporal interest here. , . 

Whatever be the motives which induce men to 
avarice or fame, the country becomes most wise and happy, 

Sot^in^t^cti^^^^^ irpeSed, remam'|in 

rerirv^CroKnoVnta^^^^^^^^^ 

xtelw da“hat attends a multiplicity of P'^bHcations 
• thnt- some of them may be calculated to injure, rather than 
'llnefit so^fety Z where writers are numerous, they also 
^ive Is a chec\ upon each other; and perhaps a literary mquisi- 
till is the most terrible punishment that can be conceived, to 

BirToTirEnglish justice, there are but few oSenders 
of this kind, their publications in S^^eral aim at mending eit 

the heart, «■;-P™7,?,‘,''-TrUevolen^^^^ wl esTeem; 
talks of virtue ' berty and be advice; 

tells his true * of the bite of a mad dog, and 

warns against maga^ne of knowledge and enter- 

Snl" at least wRh a are 
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love at thirteen, extatic transports, stolen blisses, are the 
frivolous subjects of their frivolous memoirs. In England, if 
a bawdy blockhead thus breaks in on the community, he sets 
his whole fraternity in a roar; nor can he escape, even though 
he should fly to nobility for shelter. 

Thus even dunces, my friend, may make themselves useful. 
But there are others whom Nature has blest with talents above 
the rest of mankind; men capable of thinking with precision, 
and impressing their thought with rapidity; beings who diffuse 
those regards upon mankind, which others contract and settle 
upon themselves. These deserve every honour from that 
community of which they are more peculiarly the children; 
to such I would give my heart, since to them I am indebted for 
its humanity. Adieu. 


LET'I'ER LXXVI.—From Hingpo to Licit Chi Altangi, by the 

way of Moscoiv. 

i STfi.L remain at Terki where I have received that money, 
which was remitted here in order to release me from captivity. 
My fair companion still improves in my esteem; the more I 
know her mind, her beauty becomes more poignant; she appears 
charming, even among the daughters of Circassia. 

Yet were I to examine her beauty with the art of a statuary, 

I should find numbers here that far surpass her; Nature has not 
granted her all the boasted Circassian regularity of feature, 
and yet she greatly exceeds the fairest of the county, in the art 
of seizing the affections. Whence, have 1 often said to myself, 
this resistless magic that attends even moderate charms? 
Though 1 regard the beauties of the country with admiration, 
every interview weakens the impression, but the form of Zelis 
grows upon my imagination, I never behold her without an 
increase of tenderness and respect. Whence this injustice of 
the mind in preferring imperfect beauty to that which Nature 
seems to have finished with care? whence the infatuation, that 
he whom a comet could not amaze, should be astonished at a 
meteor! When reason was thus fatigued to find an answer, 
my imagination pursued the subject, and this was the result. 

I fancied myself placed between two hxndscapes, this called 
the region of Beauty, and that the valley of the Graces] the one 
adorned with all that luxuriant nature could bestow; tlie fruits 
of various climates adorned the trees, the grove resounded with 
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music the gale breathed^perfume, every charm that could arise 
from symmetry and exact distribution were here conspicuous, 
the whole offering a prospect of pleasure without end. Ine 
Valley of the Graces on the other hand, seemed by no means so 
inviting; the streams and the groves appeared just as they 
usually do in frequented countries; no magnificent parterres 
no concert in the grove, the rivnilet was edged with weeds and 
the rook joined its voice to that of the nightingale. .-Ml was 

^'rh'^ioost striking objects ever first allure the traveller; I 
entered The Region of Beauty with increased cunosity, and 
promised myself endless satisfaction m being introduced to 
the presiding goddess. I perceived several strangers, who 
entered with^ the same design, and what su'Pnsed me not a 
little, was to see several others hastening to leave this abode of 

'"Mtef s'omf fatigue, I had at last the honour of being intro¬ 
duced to the goddess, who represented Beauty m person. She 
was seated on a throne, at the foot of which stood several 
strangers lately introduced li:e me; all gazing on her form in 
rjtasv Ah what eyes! what lips! how clear her complexion! 
how lerfect her shape! at these exclamations Beauty with down- 
Lst^eyes would endeavour to counterfeit modesty but soon 

round as if to confirm every spectator m his 
ffv^ribt sentiments, sometimes she would attempt to allure 
us by smLs; and at intervals would bridle back, in order to 

'"Vw ce elny Tasted for some time and had so much 
inis teiciiiu J for<TOt all this while that the 

employed our eyes, however, began to perceive the 

company steppe p p . ^ present most sweetly 

fS .s sstnd.?. .h. bd. 

I was caned back by a femaje,« hose name^ 

ITJTou said she to me with an angry air, the goddess 

♦ H 90* 
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of Beauty is here. I have been to visit her, Madam, replied I, 
and find her more beautiful even than report had made her. 
Aud why then will you leave her? added the female. I have 
seen her long enough, returned I; I have got all her features by 
heart. Her eyes are still the same. Her nose is a very fine 
one, but it is still just now such a nose, as it was half an hour 
ago: could she throw a little more mind into her face, perhaps 
I should be for wishing to have more of her company. What 
signifies, replied my female, whether she has a mind or not; 
has she any occasion for a mind, so formed as she is by nature ? 

If she had a common face, indeed, there might be some reason for 
thinking to improve it; but when features are already perfect, every 
alteration would but impair them. A fine face is already at the 
point of perfection, and a fine lady should endeavour to keep it so; 
the impression it 'would receive from thought, would but disturb 
its whole economy. 

To tliis speech I gave no reply, but made the best of my way 
to the valley of the Graces. Here I found all those who before 
had been my companions in The Region of Beauty, now upon the 
same errand. 

As wc entered the valley, the prospect insensibly seemed to 
improve; we found every thing so natural, so domestic, and 
pleasing, that our minds, which before were congealed in admira¬ 
tion, now relaxed into gaiety and good-humour. Wc had 
designed to pay our respects to the presiding goddess, but she 
was nowhere to be found. One of our companions asserted 
that her temple lay to the right; another, to the left; a third 
insisted that it was straight before us; and a fourth, that wc 
had left it behind. In short, we found everything familiar 
and charming, but could not determine where to seek for the 
Gmce in person. 

In this agreeable incertitude we passed several hours, and 
though very desirous of finding the goddess, by no means 
impatient of the delay. Every part of the valley presented 
some minute beauty, which without offering itself at once, stole 
upon the soul, and captivated us with the charms of our retreat. 
Still, however, we continued to search, and might still have 
continued, had we not been interrupted by a voice wluch, 
though we could not see from whence it came, addressed us 
in this manner: 

‘If you would find the goddess of Grace, seek her not under 
one form, for she assumes a thousand. Ever changing under the 
eye of inspection, her variety, rather than her figure, is pleasing. 
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In contemplating her beauty, the eye glides oyer every perfec- 
tion with giddy delight, and, capable of fixing no where, is 
charmed with the wholes She is now Contemplation with 
solemn look, again Compassion with humid eye; she now 
sparkles with joy, soon every feature speaks distress: her looks 
at times invite our approach, at others repress our presumption; 
the goddess cannot be properly called beautiful under any one 
of these forms, but by combining them all, she becomes irre¬ 
sistibly pleasing.’ Adieu. 


LETTER LXXVII .—From Lien Chi Aliangi, to Fum Hoam, 
first President of the Cerejnonial Academy, at Pekin, in China. 

The shops of London are as well furnished as those of Pekin. 
Those of London have a picture hung at their door, informing 
the passengers what they have to sell, as those at Pekm have a 
board to assure the buyer, that they have no mtentions to 

'^^iMas^his morning to buy silk for a night-cap; immediately 
upon entering the mercer’s shop, the master and his two men, 

mth wigs plastered with powder, appeared to 
They were certainly the civilest people ahve; if I but looked, 
thLv flew to the place where I cast my eye; every motion of i^e 
sent them running round the whole shop for my ^^isfaction 

I informed them that I wanted what was good, 
me not less than forty pieces, and each was better than the 
former* the prettiest pattern in nature, and the fittest in the 
^ nmht caDs Mv vcry good friend, said I to the mercer, 

Lrticular to be^no better than your mere flimsy Bungees. Tlmt 

B z s S. -“I ri rS 

wTaHtto a uTg'K^S"' Thlt he agam, y^l 

‘Vultus nimium lubricus aspici. Hor. 
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any I had yet seen, and spreading them before me, There, cries 
he, there's beauty, my Lord Snakeskin has bespoke the fellow to 
this for the birth-night this very morning; it would look charmingly 
in waistcoats. But I don’t want a waistcoat, replied I; Not 
want a waistcoat? returned the mercer, then 1 would advise you 
to buy one; when waistcoats are ivanted, you may depend upott it 
they will come dear. Always buy before you want, and you are 
sure to be well used, as they say in Cheapside. Tlierc was so 
much justice in his advice, that I could not refuse taking it; 
besides, the silk, which was really a good one, increased the 
temptation, so I gave orders for that too. 

As I was waiting to have my bargains measured and cut, 
which I know not how, they executed but slowly; during the 
interval, the mercer entertained me with the modem manner 
of some of the nobility receiving company in their morning 
gowns; Perhaps, Sir, adds he. you have a mind to see what kittd 
of silk is universally worn. Without waiting for my reply, he 
spreads a piece before me, which miglit be reckoned beautiful 
even in China. If the nobility, continues he, were to know 1 sold 
this to any under a Right Honourable, 1 should certainly lose their 
custom; you see, my Lord, it is at once rich, tasty, and quite the 
thing. I am no Lord, interrupted I.— 1 beg pardon, cried he, 
but be pleased to remember, when you intend buying a morning 
gotvn, that you had an offer from me of something worth money. 
Cofiscience, Sir, conscience is tny way of dealing; you may buy a 
morning goivn nmv, or you may stay till they become dearer and less 
fashionable, but it is not my business to advise. In sliort, most 
reverend Fum, he persuaded me to buy a morning gown also, 
and would probably have persuaded me to have bought half the 
goods in his shop, if I had staid long enough, or was furnished 
with sufllcient money. 

Upon returning home, I could not help reflecting with some 
astonishment, how this very man with such a confined educa¬ 
tion and capacity, was yet capable of turning me as he thought 
proper, and moulding me to his inclinations! I knew he was 
only answering his own purposes, even while he attempted to 
appear solicitous about mine; yet by a voluntary infatuation, 
a sort of passion compounded of vanity and good nature, I 
walked into the snare with my eyes open, and put myself to 
future pain in order to give him immediate pleasure. The 
wisdom of the ignorant, somewhat resembles the instinct of 
animals; it is diffused in but a very narrow sphere, but within 
that circle it acts with vigour, uniformity, and success. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXVIII .—the same. 

From my former accounts you may be apt to fancy the English 
the most ridiculous people under the sun. They are indeed 
ridiculous: yet every other nation in Europe is equally so; each 
laughs at each, and the Asiatic at all. 

I may, upon another occasion, point out what is most strik¬ 
ingly absurd in other countries; I shall at present confine myself 
only to France. The first national peculiarity a traveller meets 
upon entering that kingdom, is an odd sort of a staring vivacity 
in every eye, not excepting even the children; the people, it 
seems, have got it into their heads that they have more wit than 
otliers, and so stare in order to look smart. 

I know not how it happens, but there appears a sickly delicacy 
in the faces of their finest women. This may have introduced 
the use of paint, and paint produces wrinkles: so that a fine lady 
shall look like an hag at twenty-three. But as in some measure 
they never appear young, so it may be equally asserted, that 
they actually think themselves never old; a gentle Miss shall 
prepare for new conquests at sixty, shall hobble a rigadoon when 
she can scarce walk without a crutch, she shall affect the girl, 
play her fan and her eyes, and talk of sentiments, bleeding hearts, 
and expiring for love, when actually dying with age. Like a 
departing philosopher, she attempts to make her last moments 
the most brilliant of her life. 

Their civility to strangers is what they are chiefly proud ot; 
and to confess sincerely, their beggars are the very politest 
beggars I ever knew; in other places, a traveller is addressed 
mth a piteous whine, or a sturdy solemnity, but a French beggar 
shall ask your charity with a very genteel bow, and thank you 
for it with a smile and shrug. 

Another instance of this people’s breeding I must not forget. 
An Englishman would not speak his native language in a com- 
pany of foreigners, where he was sure that none understood 
him • a travelling Hottentot himself would be silent if acquainted 
only with the language of his country; but a Frenchman shall 
talk to you whether you understand his language or not; never 
troubling his head whether you have learned French, still he 
keeps up the conversation, fixes his eyes full in your face, and 
asks a thousand questions, which he answers himself for want 

of a more satisfactory reply. . - • 

But their civility to foreigners is not half so great as their 
admiration of themselves. Every thing that belongs to them 
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and their nation is great; magnificent beyond expression; quite 
romantic! every garden is a paradise, every hovel a palace, 

woman an angel. They shut their eyes close, 
throw their mouths wide open, and cry out in a rapture: 
Sacrel What beauty! 0 Ciel what taste, 7ttort de jua vie, what 
grandeur, was ever any people like ourselves? we are the 

nation of men, and all the rest no better than two-le^eed 
barbarians. 

I fancy the French would make the best cooks in the world, 
if they had but meat; as it is, they can dress you out five different 
dishes from a nettle-top, seven from a dock leaf, and twice as 
many from a frog’s haunches; these eat prettily enough when 
one is a little used to them, are easy of digestion, and seldom 
over-load the stomach with crudities. They seldom dine under 
seven hot dishes; it is true, indeed, with all this magnificence, 
they seldom spread a cloth before the guests; but in that I 
cannot be angry with them; since those who have got no linen 
upon their backs, may very well be e.xcused for wanting it upon 
their tables. 

Even religion itself loses its solemnity among them. Upon 
their roads, at about every five miles distance, you see an image 
of the Virgin Mary dressed up in grim head-clothes, painted 
cheeks, and an old red petticoat; before her a lamp is often seen 
burning, at which, with the saint’s permission, I have frequently 
lighted my [)ipe. Instead of the Virgin, you are sometimes 
presented with a ('nicifix, at other times with a wooden Saviour, 
fitted out in complete garniture, with sponge, spear, nails, 
pincers, hammer, beeswax, and vinegar-bottle. Some of these 
images, I have been told, came down from heaven; if so, in 
heaven they have but bungling workmen. 

^ In passing through their towns, you frequently see the men 
sitting at the doors knitting stockings, while the care of culti¬ 
vating the ground and pruning the vines falls to the women. 
Ihis is perhaps the reason why the fair sex are granted some 
peculiar privileges in this country; particularly, when they 
can get horses, of riding without a side-saddle. 

But I begin to think you may find this description pert and 
dull enough; perhaps it is so, yet in general it is the manner in 
which the French usually describe foreigners; and it is but just 
to /one a part of that ridicule back upon them, which they 
attempt to lavish on others. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXIX .—the same. 

The two theatres, which serve to amuse the citizens here, are 
again opened for the winter. The mimetic troops, different 
from those of the state, begin their campaign when all the others 
quit the field; and at a time when the Europeans cease to destroy 
each other in reality, they are entertained with mock battles 
upon the stage. 

The dancing master once more shakes his quivering feet; the 
carpenter prepares his paradise of paste-board; the hero resolves 
to cover his forehead with brass, and the heroine begins to 
scour up her copper tail, preparative to future operations; in 
short, all are in motion, from the theatrical letter-carrier in 
yellow clothes, to Alexander the Great that stands on a stool. 

Both houses have already commenced hostilities. War, 
open war! and no quarter received or given! Two singing 
women, like heralds, have begun the contest; the whole town is 
divided on this solemn occasion; one has the finest pipe, the 
other the finest manner; one curtesies to the ground, the other 
salutes the audience with a smile; one comes on with modesty 
which asks, the other with boldness which extorts applause; one 
wears powder, the other has none; one has the longest waist, but 
the other appears most easy; all, all is important and serious; 
the town as yet perseveres in its neutrality, a cause of such 
moment demands the most mature deliberation, they continue 
to exhibit, and it is very possible this contest may continue to 

please to the end of the season. 

But the generals of either army, have, as I am told, several 
reinforcements to lend occasional assistance. If they produce 
a pair of diamond buckles at one house, we have a pair of 
eyebrows that can match them at the other. If we outdo them 
in our attitude, they can overcome us by a shrug; if we can bring 
more children on the stage, they c^n bring more guards m red 
clothes, who strut and shoulder their swords to the astonishment 
of every spectator. 

They tell me here, that people frequent the theatre m order 
to be instructed as well as amuse^. I smile to hear the assertion. 
If I ever go to one of their playhouses, what with trumpets, 
hallooing behind the stage, and bawling upon it, I am quite 
dizzy before the performance is over. If I enter the house with 
any sentiments in my head, I am sure to have none going away, 
the whole mind being filled with a dead march, a funeral pro¬ 
cession, a cat-call, a jig, or a tempest. 
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There is perhaps nothing more easy than to write properly for 
the English theatre; I am amazed that none are apprenticed 
to the trade. The author, when well acquainted with the value 
of thunder and lightning, when versed in all the mystery of 
scene-shifting and trap-doors; when skilled in the proper periods 
to introduce a wire-walker, or a water-fall; when instructed in 
every actor’s peculiar talent, and capable of adapting his 
speeches to the supposed excellence; when thus instructed, 
knows all that can give a modern audience pleasure. One 
player shines in an exclamation, another in a groan, a third in 
a horror, a fourth in a start, a fifth in a smile, a sixth faints, and 
a seventh fidgets round the stage with peculiar vivacity; that 
piece therefore will succeed best where each has a proper oppor¬ 
tunity of shining; the actor’s business is not so much to adapt 
himself to the poet, as the poet’s to adapt himself to the actor. 

I he great secret, therefore, of tragedy-writing at present, is 
a perfect acquaintance with theatrical ah's and oh's, a certain 
number of these interspersed with gods! tortures, racks, and 
danmaiion, shall distort every actor almost into convulsions, 
and draw tears from every spectator; a proper use of these will 
infallibly fill the whole house with applause. But above all, a 
whining scene must strike most forcibly. I would advise, from 
my present knowledge of the audience, the two favourite 
players of the town to introduce a scene of this sort in every play. 
Towards the middle of the last act, I would have them enter 
with wild looks and out-spread arms; there is no necessity for 
speaking, they are only to groan at each other, they must vary 
the tones of exclamation and despair through the whole theatrical 
gamut, wring their figures into every shape of distress, and 
when their calamities have drawn a proper quantity of tears 
from the sympathetic spectators, they may go off in dumb 
solemnity at different doors, clasping their hands, or slapping 
their pocket-holes; this, which may be called a tragic panto¬ 
mime, will answer every purpose of moving the passions, as 
well as words could have done, and it must save those expenses 
which go to reward an author. 

AH modern plays that would keep the audience alive, must be 
conceived in this manner, and indeed, many a modern play is 
made up on no other plan. This is the merit that lifts up the 
heart, like opium, into a rapture of insensibility, and can 
dismiss the mind from all the fatigue of thinking: this is the 
eloquence that shines in many a long forgotten scene, which 
has been reckoned excessive fine upon acting; this the lightning 
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that flashes no less in the hyperbolical tyrant, who breakfasts on 
the windy than in the little Norval, as harmless as the babe unborn. 
Adieu. 

LETTER LXXX .—From the same. 

I HAVE always regarded the spirit of mercy, which appears in 
the Chinese laws, with idmiration. An order for the execution 
of a criminal is carried from court by slow joumies of six miles 
a day, but a pardon is sent down with the most rapid despatch. 
If five sons of the same father be guilty of the same offence, one 
of them is forgiven, in order to continue the family and comfort 
his aged parents in their decline. 

Similar to this, there is a spirit of mercy breathes through the 
laws of England, which some erroneously endeavour to suppress; 
the laws however seem unwilling to punish the offender, or to 
furnish the officers of justice with every means of acting with 
severity. Those who arrest debtors are denied the use of arms, 
the nightly watch is permitted to repress the disorders of the 
drunken citizens only with clubs; justice in such a case seems to 
hide her terrors, and permits some offenders to escape rather 
than load any with a punishment disproportioned to the crime. 

Thus it is the glory of an Englishman, that he is not only 
governed by laws, but that these are also tempered by mercy; 
a country restrained by severe laws, and those too executed with 
severity (as in Japan) is under the most terrible species of 
tyranny; a royal tyrant is generally dreadful to the great, but 
numerous penal laws grind eve^ rank of people, and chiefly 
those least able to resist oppression, the poor. 

It is very possible thus for a people to become slaves to laws 
of their own enacting, as the Athenians were to those of Draco. 
‘It might first happen (says the historian) that men with 
peculiar talents for villainy attempted to evade the ordinances 
already established; their practices therefore soon brought on a 
new law levelled against them; but the same degree of cunning 
which had taught the knave to evade the former statutes, 
taught him to evade the latter also; he flew to new shifts, while 
justice pursued with new ordinances; still however he kept his 
proper distance, and whenever one crime was judged penal 
by the state, he left committing it in order to practise some 
unforbidden species of villainy. Thus the criminal against 
whom the threatenings were denounced always escaped free; 
while the simple rogue alone felt the rigour of justice. In the 
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mean time penal laws become numerous, almost every person 
in the state unknowingly at different times offended, and was 
every moment subject to a malicious prosecution.’ In fact 
penal laws, instead of preventing crimes, are generally enacted 
alter tlie commission; instead of repressing the growth of in- 
gemous villainy only multiply deceit, by putting it upon new 
slufts and expedients of practising with impunity 

Such laws, therefore, resemble the guards which are some¬ 
times irnposcd upon tributary princes, apparentlv indeed to 

secure them from danger, but in realitv, to confirm their 
captivity. 

Penal laws, it must be allowed, secure jmoperty in a state 
but they also dimmish personal security in the same proportion: 
1 here IS no positive law how equitable soever, that may not be 
sometimes capable of injustice. When a law enacted to make 
theft punishable with death, happens to be equitably executed 
it can at best only guard our possessions; but when by favour 
or Ignorance justice pronounces a wrong verdict, it then attacks 
our lives, since m such a case the whole community suffers 
vvuth the innocent victim; if therefore in order to secure the 
effects of one man. I should make a law which may take away 
the life of another, m such a case to attain a smaller good, 
1 am guilty of a greater evil; to secure society in the possession 
of a bauble I render a real and valualde possession precarious. 
And indeed the experience of ever>^ age mav .serve to vindicate 
the assertion: No law could be more just then that called lesce 
Majestatis, when Rome was governed by Emperors. It was but 
reasonable, that every conspiracy against the administration 
should be detected and punished; yet what terrible slaughters 
succeeded m consequence of its enacting; proscription, stran-- 
lings, poisonings, m almost every family of distinction yet all 

done in a Icpl way; every criminal had his trial, and'lost his 
life by a majority of witnesses. 

And such will ever be the case, where punishments are 
numerous, and where a weak, vicious, but above all where a 
mercenary magistrate is concerned in their execution; such a 
man desires to see penal laws increased, since he too frequently 
has It m his power to turn them into instruments of extortion: 
in such hands tlie more laws, the wider means, not of satishdng 
justice, but of satiating avarice. ® 

A mercenary magistrate who is rewartled in proportion, not 
to his integrity, but to the number he convicts, must be a pereon 
of the most unblemished character, or he will lean on the side 
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of cruelty; and when once the work of injustice is begun, it is 
impossible to tell how far it will proceed; it is said of the Hyena, 
that naturally it is no way ravenous, but when once it has 
tasted human flesh, it becomes the most voracious animal 
of the forest, and continues to persecute mankind ever after: 
A corrupt magistrate may be considered as a human Hyena, 
he begins perhaps by a private snap, he goes on to a morsel 
among friends, he proceeds to a meal in public, from a meal he 
advances to a surfeit, and at last sucks blood like a vampire. 

Not in such hands should the administration of justice l>e 
entrusted, but to those who know how to reward as well as to 
punish; it was a fine saying of Nangfu the emperor, who being 
told that his enemies had raised an insurrection in one of the 
distant provinces; Come then, my friends, said he, follow me, 
and I promise you that we shall quickly destroy them: he 
marched forward, and the rebels submitted upon his approach. 
All now thought that he would take the most signal revenge, 
but were surprised to see the captives treated with mildness 
and humanity. How! cries his first minister, is this the manner 
in which you fulfil your promise? your royal word was given that 
your enemies should be destroyed, and behold you have pardoned 
all, and even caressed some! I promised, replied the emperor, 
with a generous air, to destroy my enemies, I have fulfilled my 
word, for see they are enemies no longer; I have rc\^c\t friends 

of them. , , j f 

This could it always succeed, were the true method of 

destroying the enemies of a state; well it were if rewards and 
mercy alone could regulate the commonwealth; but since 
punishments are sometimes necessary, let them at least be 
rendered terrible, by being executed but seldom, and let justice 
lift her sword rather to terrify than revenge. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXL—From the same. 

I HAVE as yet given you but a short and imperfect description 
of the Ladies of England. Woman, my friend, is a subject not 
easily understood, even in China; what therefore can be expected 
from my knowledge of the sex in a country where they are 
universally allowed to be riddles, and I but a stranger? 

To confess a truth, I was afraid to begin the description, lest 
the sex should undergo some new revolution before it was 
finished; and my picture should thus become old before it could 
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well be said to have ever been new. To-day they are lifted upon 
stilts, to-morrow they lower their heels and raise their heads; 
their clothes at one time are bloated out with whalebone; at 
present they have laid their hoops aside and are become as 
slim as mermaids. All, all is in a state of continual fluctation, 
from the Mandarine’s wife, who rattles through the streets in 
her chariot, to the humble sempstress, who clatters over the 
pavement in iron-shod pattens. 

What chiefly distinguishes the sex at present is the train. 
As a lady’s quality or fashion was once determined here by the 
circumference of her hoop, both are now measured by the length 
of her tail. Women of moderate fortunes are contented with 
tails moderately long; but ladies of true taste and distinction 
set no bounds to their ambition in this particular. I am told 
the lady Mayoress, on days of ceremony, carries one longer 
than a bell-wether of Bantam, whose tail you know is trundled 
along in a wheel-barrow. 

Sun of China, what contradictions do we find in this strange 
world ! not only the people of different countries think in opposi¬ 
tion to each other, but the inhabitants of a single island are 
often found inconsistent with themselves; would you believe 
it? this very people, my Fum, who are so fond of seeing their 
women with long tails, at the same time dock their horses to 
the very rump!!! 

But you may easily guess that I am no way displeased with 
a fashion which tends to increase a demand for the commodities 
of the East, and is so very beneficial to the country in which I 
was bom. Nothing can be better calculated to increase the 
price of silk than the present manner of dressing. A lady’s 
train is not bought but at some expense, and after it has swept 
the public walks for a very few evenings, is fit to be worn no 
longer: more silk must be bought in order to repair the breach, 
and some ladies of peculiar economy are thus found to patch 
up their tails eight or ten times in a season. This unnecessary 
consumption may introduce poverty here, but then we shall be 
the richer for it in China. 

The man in black, who is a professed enemy to this manner 
of ornamenting the tail, assures me, there are numberless 
inconveniences attending it, and that a lady dressed up to the 
fashion is as much a cripple as any in Nankin. But his chief 
indignation is levelled at those who dress in this manner, without 
a proper fortune to support it. He assures me, that he has 
known some, who would have a tail, though they wanted a 
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petticoat, and others, who, without any other pretensions, 
fancied they became ladies merely from the addition of three 
superfluous yards of ragged silk; I know a thrifty good woman, 
continues he, who thinking herself obliged to carry a train like 
her betters, never walks from home without the uneasy appre¬ 
hensions of wearing it out too soon; every excursion she makes 
f^ives her new anxiety, and her train is every bit as importunate, 
and wounds her peace as much, as the bladder we sometimes 
see tied to the tail of a cat. 

Nay, he ventures to afflrm, that a train may often bring a 
lady into the most critical circumstances; for should a rude 
fellow, says he, offer to come up to ravish a kiss, and the lady 
attempt to avoid it, in retiring she must necessarily tread upon 
her train, and thus fall fairly upon her back, by which means 
every one knows,—her clothes may be spoiled. 

The ladies here make no scruple to laugh at the smallness of 
a Chinese slipper, but I fancy our wives at China would have a 
more real cause of laughter, could they but see the immoderate 
length of an European train. Head of Confucius! to view a 
human being crippling herself with a great unwieldy tail for our 
diversion; backward she cannot go, fonvard she must move 
but slowly, and if ever she attempts to turn round, it must 
be in a circle not smaller than that desenbed by the wheeling 
crocodile, when it would face an assailant. And yet to think 
that all this confers imporUnce and majesty! to think that a 
ladv acquires additional respect from fifteen yards of trailing 
taffety! I can’t contain; ha, ha, ha! this is certainly a remnant 
of European barbarity; the female Tartar dressed in sheep¬ 
skins is in far more convenient drapery. Their own writers 
have sometimes inveighed against the absurdity of this fashion, 
but perhaps it has never been ridiculed so well as upon the 
Italian theatre, where Pasquarielo being engaged to attend on 
the countess of Femambroco, having one of his hands employed 
in carrying her muff, and the other her lap dog, he b^rs h^er 
train majestically along by sticking it m the waistband of his 

breeches. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXIL—From the same. 

A DISPUTE has for some time divided the philosophers of Europe; 
it is debated, whether arts and sciences are more serviceable 
or prejudicial to mankind. They, who mainUm the cause 
of literature, endeavour to prove their usefulness from the 
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impossibility of a large number of men subsisting in a small tract 
of country without them; from the pleasure which attends the 
acquisition; and from the influence of knowledge in promoting 
practical morality. 

They who maintain tiie opposite opinion, display the happiness 
and innocence of those uncultivated nations who live without 
learning; urge the numerous vices which are to be found only in 
polished society, enlarge upon the oppression, the cruelty and 
the blood which must necessarily be shed, in order to cement 
civil society, and insist upon the happy equality of conditions 
in a barbarous state, preferable to the unnatural subordination 
of a more refined constitution. 

This dispute, which has already given so much employment 
to speculative indolence, has been managed with much ardour, 
and (not to suppress our sentiments) with but little sagacity. 
They who insist that the sciences are useful in rejiyied society 
are certainly right, and they who maintain that barbarous 
nations are more happy without them, are right also; but when 
one side for this reason attempts to prove them as universally 
useful to the solitary barbarian, as to the native of a crowded 
common-wealth; or when the other endeavours to biuiish them 
as prejudicial to all society, even from populous states as well as 
from the inhabitants of the wilderness, they are both wrong; 
since that knowledge which makes the happiness of a refined 
European, would be a torment to the precarious tenant of an 
Asiatic wild. 

Let me, to prove this, transport the imagination for a moment 
to the midst of a forest in Siberia. There we behold the in¬ 
habitant, poor indeed, but equally fond of happiness with the 
most refined philosopher of China. The earth lies uncultivated 
and uninhabited for miles around him; his little family and 
he the sole and undisputed possessors. In such circumstances 
Nature and Reason will induce him to prefer a hunter’s life to 
that of cultivating the earth. He will certainly adhere to that 
manner of living which is carried on at the smallest expense of 
labour, and that food which is most agreeable to the appetite; he 
will prefer indolent though precarious luxury to a laborious 
though permanent competence, and a knowledge of his own 
happiness will determine him to persevere in native barbarity. 

In like manner his happiness will incline him to bind himself 
by no law: Laws are made in order to secure present prop)erty, 
but he is possessed of no property which he is afraid to lose, 
and desires no more than will be sulTicient to sustain him; to 
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enter into compacts with others, would be undergoing a volun¬ 
tary obligation without the expectance of any reward. He and 
his countrymen are tenants, not rivals, in the same inexhaustible 
forest: the encreased possessions of one by no means dimimshes 
the expectations arising from equal assiduity m another; there 
are no need of laws therefore to repress ambition, where there 
can be no mischief attending its most boundless gratifications. 

Our solitary Siberian will, in like manner, find the sciences not 
only entirely useless in directing his practice, but disgusting 
eyen in speculation. In every contemplation our curiosity 
must be first excited by the appearances oi things, before our 
reason undergoes the fatigue of investigating the Some 

of those appearances are produced by expenment, others by 
minute enquiry; some arise from a knowledge of foreign climates, 
and others from an intimate study of our own. But there are 
few objects in comparison which present themselves to the 
inhabitant of a barbarous country; the game he hunts, or the 
transient cottage he builds, make up the chief objecU of his 
concern; his curiosity therefore must be proportionably less; 
and if tliat is diminished, the reasoning faculty will be diminished 


Besides, sensual enjoyment adds wings to curiosity. We 
consider few objects with ardent attention, but those which 
have some connection with our wishes, our pleasures, or our 
necessities A desire of enjoyment first mterests our passions 
in the pursuit, points out the object of investigation, and Reason 
then comments where sense has led the way. An encrease in 
the number of our enjoyments therefore necessarily produces 
an encrease of scientific research; but in countries where almost 
every enjoyment is wanting, Reason there seems destitute of its 
great inspirer, and speculation is the business of fools, when it 

The barbarous Siberian is too wise, therefore, to exhaust his 
time in ouest of knowledge, which neither curiosity prompts, 
nTp^re impels him fo'pursue. When told of the exact 
admeasurement of a degree upon the equator at Quito, he feels 
no pleasure in the account; when miormed that such a discove^ 
tends to promote navigation and commerce, he finds himself no 
wav interested in either. A discovery which some have pursued 
at the hazard of their lives, affects him wth neither aston^h- 
ment nor pleasure. He is satisfied with thoroughly under- 
Sanding the few objects which contribute to his own felicity, 
he Imows tlie properest places where to lay the s^mre for the 
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sable, and discerns the value of furs with more than European 
sagacity. More extended knowledge would only serve to render 
him unhappy; it might lend a ray to shew him the misery of his 
situation, but could not guide him in his efforts to avoid it. 
Ignorance is the happiness of the poor. 

The misery of a being endowed with sentiments above its 
capacity of fruition, is most admirably described in one of the 
fables of Locman, the Indian moralist. ‘An elephant that had 
been peculiarly serviceable in fighting the battles of Wistnow, 
was ordered by the god to wish for whatever he thought proper, 
and the desire should be attended with immediate gratification. 
The elepliant thanked his benefactor on bended knees, and 
desired to be endowed with the reason and the faculties of a 
man. Wistnow was sorry to hear the foolish request, and 
endeavoured to dissuade him from his misplaced ambition; but 
finding it to no purpose, gave him at last such a portion of 
wisdom as could correct even the Zendavesta of Zoroaster. The 
reasoning elephant went away rejoicing in his new acquisition, 
and though his body still retained its ancient form, he found his 
appetites and passions entirely altered. He first considered 
that it would not only be more comfortable, but also more 
becoming to wear clothes; but unhappily he had no method of 
making them himself, nor had he the use of speech to demand 
them from others, and this was the first time he felt real anxiety. 
He soon perceived how much more elegantly men were fed than 
iie, therefore he began to loath his usual food and longed for 
those delicacies which adorn the tables of Princes; but here again 
he found it impossible to be satisfied; for though he could easily 
obtain flesh, yet he found it impossible to dress it in any degree 
of perfection. In short, every jdeasure that contributed to the 
felicity of mankind, served only to render him more miserable, 
as he found himself utterly deprived of the power of enjoyment. 
In this manner he led a repining, discontented life, detesting 
liimself and displeased with his ill-judged ambition, till at last 
his benefactor Wistnow, taking compassion on his forlorn 
situation, restored him to the ignorance and the happiness which 
he was originally formed to enjoy.’ 

Ko, my friend, to attempt to introduce the sciences into a 
nation of wandering barbarians, is only to render them more 
miserable than even Nature designed they should be. A life of 
simplicity is best fitted to a state of solitude. 

Tlic great law-giver of Russia attempted to improve the 
desolate inhabitants of Siberia, by sending among them some 
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of the politest men of Europe. The consequence has shewn, 
that the country was as yet unfit to receive them; they lan¬ 
guished for a time with a sort of exotic malady, every day 
degenerated from themselves, and, at last, instead of rendering 
the country more polite, they conformed to the soil, and put 

on barbarity. . ... 

No my friend, in order to make the sciences useful in any 

country, it must first become populous; the inhabitants must 
go through the different stages of hunter, shepherd, and husband¬ 
man* then when property becomes valuable, and consequently 
gives cause for injustice; then when laws are appointed to 
repress injury, and secure possession, when rnen, by the sanction 
of those laws, become possessed of superfluity, when luxury is 
thus introduced and demands its continual supply, then it is 
that the sciences become necessary and useful; the state then 
cannot subsist without them; they must then be introduced 
at once to teach men to draw the greatest possible quantity of 
pleasure from circumscribed possession; and to restrain them 

within the bounds of moderate enjoyment. 

The sciences are not the cause of luxury, but its consequence, 
and this destroyer thus brings with it an antidote which resists 
the virulence of its own poison. By asserting that luxury 
introduces the sciences, we assert a truth; but if with those, 
who reject the utility of learning, we assert that the sciences 
also introduce luxury, we shall be at once false, absurd, and 
ridiculous. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXIII .—From Lien Chi Altangi to Hingpo^ by 

the way of Moscow. 

You are now arrived at an age, my son, when pleasure dissuades 
from application, but rob not by present gratification all the 
succeeding period of life of its happiness. Sacrifice a little 
pleasure at first to the expectance of greater. The study of a 
\'erv few years will make the rest of life completely easy. 

But instead of continuing the subject myself, take the ^ol}ow- 
instructions borrowed from a modem philosopher of China. 

‘ He who has begun his fortune by study will certainly confirm 
it by perseverance. The love of books damps the passion 
for pleasure, and when this passion is once extinguished, life 

1 A tran‘;lation of passage may also be seen in Du Halde, vol. ii, fol. 
p 47 and 58. This extract will at least serve to shew that fondness for 
humour which appears in the writings of the Chinese. 
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is’^then cheaply supported; thus a man being possessed of more 
than he wants, can never be subject to great disappointments, 
and avoids all those meannesses which indigence sometimes 
unavoidably produces. _____ 

riiere is unspeakable pleasure attending the life of a voluntary 

student. The first time I read an excellent book, it is to me just 

as if I had gained a new friend. When I read over a book I 

have perused before, it resembles the meeting with an old one. 

We ought to lay hold of every incident in life for improvement, 

ithe trifling as well as the important. It is not one diamom^ 

lalone which gives lustre to another, a common coarse stone is 

//also employed for that purpose. Thus I ought to draw advan- 

i tage from the insults and contempt I meet w'ith from a worthless 

f fellow. His brutality ought to induce me to self-examination, 

and correct every blemish that may have given rise to his 
calumny. 

‘Yet with all the pleasures and profits which are generally 

produced by learning, parents often find it difficult to induce 

their children to study. They often seem dragged to what 

wears the appearance of application. Thus being dilatory in 

the beginning, all future hopes of eminence are entirely cut off. 

If they find tlicmselves obliged to write two lines more polite 

than ordmar)', their pencil then seems as heavy as a millstone, 

and they spend ten years in turning two or three periods with 
propriety. 

These persons arc most at a loss when a banquet is almost 

over; the plate and the dice go round, that the number of little 

venscs which each is obliged to repeat may be determined by 

chance. The booby, when it comes to bis turn, appears quite 

stupid and insensible. The company divert themselves with his 

confusion; and sneers, winks, and whispers arc circulated at 

his expense. As for hini, he opens a pair of large hea\"y eyes, 

stares at all about him, and even offers to join in the laugh, 

witliout ever considering himself as the burthen of all their 
good humour. 

But it is of no importance to read much, except you be 
regular m your reading. If it be interrupted for any consider¬ 
able time. It can never be attended with proper improvement, 
i here are some who study for one day with intense application, 
and repose themselves for ten days after. But wisdom is a 
coquette, and must be courted with unabating assiduity. 

It was a saying of the ancients, that a man never opens a 
hook, without reaping some advantage by it. I say with Uiem, 
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that every book can serve to make us more expert, except 
romances, and these are no better than instruments of de¬ 
bauchery. They are dangerous fictions, where love is the 
ruling passion. 

‘The most indecent strokes there pass for turns of wit; 
intrigue and criminal liberties for gallantry and politeness. 
Assignations, and even villainy, are put in such strong lights, 
as may inspire even grown men with the strongest passion; 
how much more therefore ought the youth of either sex to 
d^ead them, whose reason is so weak, and whose hearts are so 
sus cep tible oJ jassionT" 

‘To slip irTbya ba^-door, or leap a wall, are accomplishments 
that when handsomely set off enchant a young heart. It is 
true the plot is commonly wound up by a marriage, concluded 
with the consent of parents, and adjusted by every ceremony 
prescribed by law. But as in the body of the work there are 
many passages that offend good morals, overthrow laudable 
customs, violate the laws, and destroy the duties most essential 
to society, virtue is thereby exposed to the most dangerous 
attacks. 

‘ But, say some, the authors of these romances have nothing 
in view, but to represent vice punished, and virtue rewarded. 
Granted. But will the greater number of readers take notice 
of these punishments and rewards? Are not their minds 
carried to something else? Can it be imagined that the art 
with which the author inspires the love of virtue, can overcome 
that crowd of thoughts which sway them to licentiousness? 
To be able to inculcate virtue by so leaky a vehicle, the author 
must be a philosopher of the first rank. But in our age we can 
find but few first-rate philosophers. 

‘Avoid such performances where vice assumes the face of 
virtue; seek wisdom and knowledge without ever thinking you 
have found them. A man is wise while he continues in the 
pursuit of wisdom; but when he once fancies that he has found 1 
the object of his enquiry, he then becomes a fool. Learn to j 
pursue virtue from the man that is blind, who never makes a/ 
step without first examining the ground with his staff. 

‘ The world is like a vast sea, mankind like a vessel sailing on 
its tempestuous bosom. Our prudence is its sails, the sciences,; 
serve us for oars, good or bad fortune are the favourable or i 
contrary winds, and judgment is the rudder; without this last j 
the vessel is tossed by every billow, and will find shipwreck in [ 
every breeze. In a word, obscurity and indigence are the 
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parents of vigilance and economy; vigilance and economy, 
of riches and honour; riches and honour, of pride and luxury; 
pride and luxury, of impurity and idleness; and impurity and 
idleness again produce indigence and obscurity. Such are the 
revolutions of life.’ Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXIV. — From Iabh Chi Altangi, to Fum Iloam, 

first I resident of the Ceremonial Academyy at Pekin, in China. 

I FANCY the character of a poet is in every country the same, 
fond of enjoying the present, careless of the future, his con¬ 
versation that of a man of sense, his actions those of a fool! 
of fortitude able to stand unmoved at the bursting of an earth¬ 
quake, yet of sensibility to be affected by the breaking of a 
tea-cup; such is his character, which considered in every light, 
is the very opposite of that which leads to riches. 

The poets of the west are as remarkable for their indigence 
as their genius, and yet among the numerous hospitals designed 
to relieve the poor, I have heard of but one erected for the 
benefit of decayed authors. This was founded by Pope Urban 
yill, and called the retreat of the incurables, intimating, that 
it was equally impossible to reclaim the patients, who sued for 
reception, from poverty, or from poetry. To be sincere, were I 
to send you an account of the lives of the western poets, either 
ancient or modern, I fancy you would think me employed in 
collecting materials for an history of human wretchedness. 

Homer is the first poet and beggar of note among the ancients; 
he was blind, and sung his ballads about the streets; but it is 
observed, that his mouth was more frequently filled with \'erses 
than with bread. Plautus tlie comic poet was better off; he 
had two trades, he was a poet for his di\ ersion, and helped to 
turn a mill in order to gain a livelihood. Terence was a slave, 
and Boethius died in a jail. 

Among the Italians, Paulo Burghese, almost as good a poet as 
Tasso, knew fourteen different trades, and yet died because he 
could get employment in none. Tasso himself, who had the 
most amiable character of all poets, has often been obliged to 
borrow a crown from some friend, in order to pay for a month’s 
subsistence; he has left us a pretty sonnet, addressed to his cat, 
m which he begs the light of her eyes to write by, being too poor 
to afford himself a candle. But Bentivoglio, poor Bentivoglio! 
chiefiy demands our pity. His comedies will last with the Italian 
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lan^aee; he dissipated a noble fortune in acts of charity and 
benevolence; but falling into misery in his old age was refused 
to be admitted into an hospital which he himself had erected. 

In Spain, it is said, the great Cervantes died of hunger; and it 
is certain that the famous Camoens ended his days in an hospital. 

If we turn to France, we shall there find even stronger in¬ 
stances of the ingratitude of the public. Vaugelas, one of the 
politest writers, and one of the honestest men of his time, was 
Lmamed the Owl, from his being obliged to keep within all 
day, and venture out only by mght, through fear of creditor 
His last will is very remarkable; after having bequeathed all his 
worldly substance to the discharging his debts, he goes on thus: 
But as there still may remain some creditors unpaid, even after 
all that I have shall be disposed of, in such a case, it is my last 
will that my body should be sold to the surgeons to the best 
advkntage, and that the purchase should go to discharging 
those debts which I owe to society; so that if I could not, while 

living, at least when dead, I may be useful. 

Cassander was one of the greatest geniuses of his tim^ yet 
all his merit could not procure him a bare subsistence, ^eing 
be degrees driven into an hatred of all mankind from the little 
pity he found amongst them, he even ventured at last ungrate- 
Llly to impute his calamities to Providence In his last agonies, 
whJn the priest entreated him to rely on the justice of 
and ask mercy from him that made him. If God, replies he, 
shetvn me no justice here, what reason have 1 to expect any from 
him hereafter? But being answered, that a suspension of 
Sic/wf argument tL should induce us to doubt ofits 
reality: let me entreat you, continued his confessor, by all that 
is dear, to be reconciled to God, your father, your maker, and 
friend No, replied the exasperated wretch, you know the 
manner in which He left me to live; (and pointing to the straw on 
which he was stretched) and you see the manner in which He leaves 

But^the sufferings of the poet in other countries are nothing 
when compared to his distresses here; the names of Spenser and 
Otway, Butler and Dryden, are every day mentioned as a 
national reproach; some of them lived in a state of precanous 

indigence, and others literally died of hunpr. 

\t present the few poets of England no longer depend on the 

Great for subsistence, they have now no other pprons but the 
public and the public, collectively considered, is a good and 
generous master. It is, indeed, too^frequently mistaken as to 
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the merits of ever>' candidate for favour; but to make amends, it 
IS never mistaken long. A performance indeed may be forced 
for a time into reputation, but destitute of real merit it soon 
sinks; time, the touchstone of what is truly valuable, will soon 
discover the fraud, and an author should never arrogate to 
himself any share of success till his works have been read at 
least ten years with satisfaction. 

A man of letters at present, whose works are valuable, is 
perfectly sensible of their value. Every polite member of the 
community, by buying what he writes, contributes to reward 
him. I he ridicule therefore of living in a garret, might have 
been wit in the last age, but continues such no longer, because no 
onger true. A writer of real merit now’ may easily be rich if 
his hccyt be set only on fortune; and for those who have no 
merit, it is but fit that such should remain in merited obscurity, 
lie may now refuse an invitation to dinner, without fearing to 
incur his patron’s displeasure, or to starve by remaining at home. 
He may now venture to appear in company with just such clothes 
as other men generally wear, and talk even to princes, with all 
the conscious superiority of wisdom. Though he cannot boast 

of fortune here, yet he can bravely assert the dignity of inde¬ 
pendence. Adieu. 


LETrER LXXXV .—From the same. 

I HAVE interested myself so long in all the concerns of this 
people, that I am almost become an Englishman; I now begin 
to read with pleasure of their taking towns or gaining battles 
mul secretly wish disappointment to all the enemies of Hritain! 
Vet still my regard to mankind fills me with concern for their 
contentions. I could wish to see the disturbances of Europe 
once more amicably adjusted: I am an enemy to nothing in this 
good world but war; I hate fighting between rival states; I hate 
It between man and man; I hate fighting even between women I 

I already informed you, that while Europe Nvas at variance. 

we were also threatened from the stage with an irreconcilable 

opposition, and that our singing women were resolved to sing at 

each other to the end of the season. 0 my friend, those fears 

were just. They are not only determined to sing at each other 

to the end o the season, but what is worse, to sing tlie same 

song, and what is still more insupportable, to make us pay 
lor hearing. ^ 

If tliey be for war, for my part I should advise them to have 
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a public congress, and there fairly squall at each other. What 
simifies sounding the trumpet of defiance at a distance, and 
calling in the town to fight their battles ? I would have them 
come 'boldly into one of the most open and frequented streets, 
face to face, and there try their skill in quavering. 

However this may be, resolved I am that they shall not touch 
one single piece of silver more of mine. Though I have ears for 
music, thanks to heaven, they are not altogether asses’ ears. 
What'l Polly and the Pick-pocket to-night, Polly and the 
Pick-Docket to-morrow night, and Polly and the Pick-pocket 
a^ain; I want patience. I will hear no more. My soul is out 
of tune, all jarring discord, and confusion. Rest, rest, ye dear 
three clinking shillings in my pocket’s bottom; the music you 
make is more harmonious to my spirit, than cat-gut, rosin, or 
all the nightingales that ever chirruped in petticoats. 

But what raises my indignation to the greatest degree, is that 
this piping does not only pester me on the stage, but is my 
punishment in private conversation. What is it to me, whether 
thQiine pipe of one, or the great manner of the other be prefer¬ 
able? what care I, if one has a better top, or the other a nobler 
bottom? how am I concerned, if one sings from the stomach, or 
the other sings with a snap? yet paltry as these matters are, 
they make a subject of debate wherever I go, and this musical 
dispute, especially among the fair sex, almost always ends in a 
very unmusical altercation. 

Sure the spirit of contention is mixed into the very constitu¬ 
tion of the people; divisions among the inhabitants of other 
countries arise only from their higher concerns, but subjects 
the most contemptible are made an affair of party here, the 
spirit is carried even into their amusements. I he very ladies, 
whose duty should seem to allay the impetuosity of the opposite 
sex become themselves party champions, engage in the thickest 
of the fight, scold at each other, and shew their courage, even at 

the expense of their lovers and their beauty. 

There are even a numerous set of poets who help to keep up 
the contention, and write for the stage. Mistake me not, I do 
not mean pieces to be acted upon it, but panegyrical verses on 
the performers, for that is the most universal method of writing 
for the stage at present. It is the business of the stage poet 
therefore to watch the appearance of every new player at his 
own house, and so come out next day with a flaunting copy of 
newspaper verses. In these Nature and the actor may be set 
to run races, the player always coming off victorious; or Nature 
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may mistake him for herself; or old Shakespeare may put on his 
winding-sheet and pay him a visit; or the tuneful Nine may 
strike up their harps in his praise; or should it happen to be an 
actress, Venus, the beauteous queen of Love, and the naked 
Graces, are ever in waiting: the lady must be herself a goddess 
bred and born; she must—but you shall have a specimen of one 
of these poems, which may convey a more precise idea. 

On seeing Mrs. perform in the character ok •••• 

To you. bright fair, the Nine address their lays. 

And tune my feeble voice to sing thy praise. 

The heart-felt power of every charm divine. 

Who can withstand their all-commanding shine? 

See liow she moves along with every grace, 

While soul-brought tears steal down each shining face. 

She speaks, 'tis rapture all and nameless bliss. 

Ye gods, what transport e'er compar'd to this. 

As when in Paphian groves the queen of I.ove, 

With fond complaint address'd the listening Jove. 

'Twas joy. and endless blisses all around, 

And rocks forgot their hardness at the sound. 

Then first, at last even Jove was taken in, 

And felt her charms, without disguise, within. 

And yet, think not, my friend, that I have any particular 
animosity against the champions who are at the head of the 
present commotion; on the contrary, I could find pleasure in 
their music, if served up at proper intcn'als; if I heard it only 
on proper occasions, and not about it wherever I go. In fact, 
I could patronize them both; and as an instance of my con¬ 
descension in this particular, they may come and give me a song 
at my lodging, on any evening when I’m at leisure, provided 
they keep a becoming distance, and stand, while they continue 
to entertain me, with decent humility at the door. 

You perceive I have not read the seventeen books of Chinese 
ceremonies to no purpose. I know the proper share of respect 
due to every rank in society. Stage-players, fire-eaters, singing 
\immen, dancing-dogs, wild beasts, and wire-walkers, as their 
efforts are exerted for our amusement, ought not entirely to be 
despised. The laws of every countr>' should allow them to play 
their tricks at least with impunity. They should not be branded 
with the Ignominious appellation of vagabonds; at least they 
deserve a rank in society equal to the mystery of barbers, or 
undertakers, and could my influence extend so far, they should 
be allowed to earn even forty or fifty pounds a year, if eminent 
m their profession. 
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I am sensible, however, that you will censure me of profusion 
in this respect, bred up as you are in the narrow prejudices of 
eastern frugality. You will undoubtedly assert, that such a 
stipend is too great for so useless an employment. Yet how will 
your surprise increase, when told, that though the law holds 
them as vagabonds, many of them earn more than a thousand 
a year. You are amazed. There is cause for arnazement. A 
vagabond with a thousand a year is indeed a curiosity m Nature; 
a wonder far surpassing the flying fish, petrified crab, or travel¬ 
ling lobster. However, from my great love to the profession, 

I would willingly have them divested of part of their contempt, 
and part of their finery; the law should kindly take them under 
the wing of protection, fix them into a corporation, like that of 
the barbers, and abridge their ignominy and their pensions. 
As to their abilities in other respects, I would leave that entirely 
to the public, who are certainly in this case the properest 

iudges— whether they despise them or no. 

Yes my Fum I would abridge their pensions. A theatrical 

warrior who conducts the battles of the stage, should be cooped 
UP with the same caution as a Bantam cock that is kept for 
fighting When one of those animals is taken from its native 
dunghili we retrench it both in the quantity of its food, and the 
nurnber of its seraglio: players should in the same manner be 
fed not fattened; they should be permitted to get their bread 
but not eat the people’s bread into the bargain; and instead of 
being permitted to keep four mistresses, in conscience they 

should be contented only with two. . , ^ 

Were stage-players thus brought into bounds^ perhaps we 

should find their admirers less sanguine, and consequently less 
ridiculous in patronizing them. We should no longer be struck 
with the absurdity of seeing the same people, whose valour makes 
such a figure abroad, apostrophizing in the praise of a bouncing 
blockhead, and wrangling in the defence of a copper-tail d 

actress at home. . 

I shall conclude my letter with the sensible admonition of Me 

the philosopher. ‘You love harmony, says he, and are charmed 

with music. I do not blame you for heanng a fine voice, when 

vou are in your closet with a lovely parterre under your eye, or 

in the night time, while perhaps the moon diffuses her silver rays. 

But is a man to carry this passion so far as to let a company of 

comedians, musicians, and singers, grow nch upon his exhausted 

fortune? If so, he resembles one of those dead bodies, whose 

brains the embalmers have picked out through its ears. Adieu. 

1901 
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LETFER LXXXVI.-Er^?m the same. 


Of all the places of amusement where gentlemen and ladies 
are entertained, I have not been yet to visit Newmarket. Tliis, 
I am told, is a large field, where, upon certain occasions, three 
or four horses are brought together, then set a running, and that 
horse which runs swiftest wins the wager. 

ihis is reckoned a very polite and fashionable amusement 
here, much more followed by the nobility, than partridge 
fighting at Java, or paper kites at Madagascar; several of the 
great here, I am told, understand as much of farriery as their 
grooms; and a horse, with any share of merit, Cxin never want a 
patron among tlic nobility. 


We have a description of this entertainment almost every day 
in some of the gazettes, as for instance: ‘On such a day the Give 
and Take Plate was run for between his Grace’s Crab, his Lord- 
sliip’s Periwinkle, and ’Squire Smackem’s Slamerkin. All rode 
their own horses. There was the greatest concourse of nobility 
that has been known here for several seasons. The odds were 


in favour of Crab in the beginning, but Slamerkin, after the first 
heat, seemed to have the match hollow; however, it was soon 
seen, that Periwinkle improved in wind, which at last, turned 
out accordingly; Crab was run to a standstill, Slamerkin was 
knocked up, and Periwinkle was brought in with universal 
applause.’ Thus you see Periwinkle received universal applause, 
and no doubt his Lordship came in for some share of that praise 
which was so liberally bestowed upon Periwinkle. Sun of 
thina! how glorious must the Senator appear in his cap and 
leather breeches, his whip crossed in his mouth, and thus coming 
to the goal amongst the shouts of grooms, jockeys, pimps, 
stable-bred Dukes, and degraded Generals! 

Prom the description of this princely amusement, now 
transcribed, and from the great veneration I have for the 
characters of its principal promoters, 1 make no doubt but I 
shall look upon an horse-race with becoming reverence, pre¬ 
disposed as 1 am by a similar amusement, of which I have lately 
been a spectator; for just now 1 happened to l\ave on oppK)r- 
tunity of being present at a Cart-racc. 

Whether this contention between tliree carts of different 
parishes was promoted by a subscription among the nobility, 
or whether the grand-jurj' in council assembled, had gloriously 
combined to encourage plaustral merit, 1 amnot take upon me 
to determine; but certain it is, the whole was conducted witli the 
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utmost regularity and decorum, and the company, which made 
a brilliant appearance, were universally of opinion, that the 
sport was high, the running fine, and the riders influenced by 

"°It was run on the road from London to a village called Brent¬ 
ford, between a turnip cart, a dust cart, and a dung cart, each 
of the owners condescending to mount and be his own driver. 
The odds at starting were Dust against Dung, five to four; but 
after half a mile going, the knowing ones found themselves all 
on the wrong side, and it was Turnip against the field, brass to 

Soon however the contest became more doubtful; Turnip 
indeed kept the way, but it was perceived that Dung had better 
bottom The road re-echoed with the shouts of the spectators; 
Dung against Turnip! Turnip against Dung! was now the 
universal cry; neck and neck; one rode lighter, but the other 
had more judgment. I could not but particularly observe the 
ardour with which the fair sex espoused the caxise of the different 
riders on this occasion; one was charmed with the unwashed 
beauties of Dung; another was captivated with the patibulary 
aspect of Turnip: while in the mean time unfortunate gloomy 
Dust, who came whipping behind, was cheered by the encourage¬ 
ments of some, and pity of all. . 

The contention now continued for some time, without a 
possibility of determining to whom victory designed the pnze. 
The winning-post appeared in view, and he who drove the turmp 
cart, assured himself of success; and successful he might have 
been had his horse been as ambitious as he; but upon approach¬ 
ing a turn from the road, which led homewards, the horse fairly 
stood still, and refused to move a foot farther. The dung cart 
had scarce time to enjoy this temporary triumph, when it was 
pitched headlong into a ditch by the wayside, and the rider 
left to wallow in congenial mud. Dust in the mean tune soon 
came up, and not being far from the post, came in a^dst the 
shouts and acclamations of all the spectators, and greatly 
caressed by aU the quality of Brentford. Fortune was land 
only to one, who ought to have been favourable to all; each had 
peculiar merit, each laboured hard to earn the prize, and each 

richly deserved the cart he drove. 

I do not know whether this description may not have antia- 
pated that which I intended giving of Newmarket. I am told 
there is little else to be seen even there. There may be some 
minute differences in the dress of the spectators, but none at 
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all in their understandings; the quality of Brentford are as 

remarkable for politeness and delicacy, as the breeders of 

Newmarket. The quality of Brentford drive their own carts, 

and the honourable fraternity of Newmarket ride their own 

horses. In short, the matches in one place are as rational as 

those in the other; and it is more than probable, that turnips, 

dust, and dung, are all that can be found to furnish out descrip¬ 
tion in either. 

Forgive me, my friend, but a person like me, bred up in a 
philosophic seclusion, is apt to regard perhaps with too much 
asperity, those occurrences which sink man below his station in 
Nature, and diminish the intrinsic value of humanity. 


LEITER LXXXVIL- -From Fi:m lloam to Lien Chi Altangi. 

You tell me the people of Europe are wise; but where lies their 
wisdom ? You say they are valiant too; but I have some reasons 
to doubt of their valour. They are engaged in w'ar among 
each other, yet apply to the Russians, their neighbours and ours, 
for assistance. Cultivating such an alliance argues at once 
imprudence and timidity. All subsidies paid for such an aid is 
strengthening the Russians, already too powerful, and weakening 
the employers, already exhausted by intestine commotions. 

I cannot avoid beholding the Russian empire as the natural 
enemy of the more western parts of Europe; as an enemy 
already possessed of great strength, and from the nature of the 
government, every day threatening to become more powerful. 
This extensive empire, which, both in Europe and Asia, occupies 
almost a third of the old world, was, about two centuries ago, 
divided into separate kingdoms and dukedoms, and from such 
a division consequently feeble. Since the times, however, of 
John Basilides, it has increased in strength and extent; and those 
untrodden forests, those innumerable savage animals which 
formerly covered the face of the country, are now removed, 
and colonies of mankind planted in their room. A kingdom thus 
enjoying peace internally, possessed of an unbounded extent 
of dominion, and learning the military art at the expense of 
others abroad, must every day grow more powerful; and it is 
probable, we shall hear Russia, in future times, as formerly, 
called the Officina Gentium. 

It was long the wish of Peter, their great monarch, to have 
a fort in some of the western parts of Europe; many of his 
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schemes and treaties were directed to this end, but happily for 
Europe he failed in them all. A fort in the power of this people 
would be like the possession of a floodgate; and whenever 
ambition, interest, or necessity prompted, they might then be 
able to deluge the whole world with a barbarous inundation. 

Believe me, my friend, I cannot sufficiently contemn the 
politicians of Europe, who thus make this powerful people arbi¬ 
trators in their quarrel. The Russians are now at that period 
between refinement and barbarity, which seems most adapted 
to military achievement; and if once they happen to get footing 
in the western parts of Europe, it is not the feeble efforts of the 
sons of effeminacy and dissention, that can serve to remove 
them. The fertile valley and soft climate, will ever be sufficient 
inducements to draw whole myriads from their native deserts, 
the trackless wild, or snowy mountain. 

History, experience, reason, nature, expand the book of 
wisdom before the eyes of mankind, but they will not read. 
We have seen with terror a winged phalanx of famished locusts 
each singly contemptible, but from multitude become hideous, 
cover, like clouds, the face of day, and threaten the whole world 
with niin. We have seen them settling on the fertile plains of 
India and Egypt, destroying in an instant the labours and the 
hopes of nations; sparing neither the fruit of the earth nor the 
verdure of the fields, and changing into a frightful desert, land¬ 
scapes of once luxuriant beauty. We have seen myriads of 
ants issuing together from the southern desert, like a torrent 
whose source was inexhaustible, succeeding each other without 
end, and renewing their destroyed forces with unwearied per¬ 
severance, bringing desolation wherever they came,^ banishirig 
men and animals, and, when destitute of all subsistence, in 
heaps infecting the wilderness which they had made! Like 
these have been the migrations of men. When as yet savage, 
and almost resembling their brute partners in the forest, subject 
like them only to the instincts of Nature, and directed by 
huncrer alone in the choice of an abode, how have we seen whole 
armies starting wild at once from their forests and their dens: 
Goths Huns, Vandals, Saracens, Turks, Tartars, myriads of 
men animals in human form, without country, without name, 
without laws, out-powering by numbers all opposition, ravaging 
cities overturning empires and, after having destroyed whole 
nations, and spread extensive desolation, how have we seen 
them sink oppressed by some new enemy, more barbarous and 
even more unknown than they 1 Adieu. 


§ 
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LETI'ER LXXXVIII.— From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fuin Hoam, 
first President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

As the instruction of the fair sex in this country is entirely 
committed to the care of foreigners, as their language-masters, 
music-masters, hair-frizzers, and governesses, are all from 
abroad, I had some intentions of opening a female academy 
myself, and made no doubt, as I was quite a foreigner, of 
meeting a favourable reception. 

In tliis I intended to instruct the ladies in all the conjugal 
mysteries; wives whould be t.aught the art of managing hus¬ 
bands, and maids the skill of properly choosing them; I would 
teach a wife how far she might venture to be sick without giving 
disgust; she should be acquainted with the great benefits of the 
cholic in the stomach, and all the thorough-bred insolence of 
fashion; maids should learn the secret of nicely distinguishing 
ever)' competitor; they should be able to know the difference 
between a pedant and a scholar, a citizen and a prig, a squire and 
his horse, a beau and his monkey; but chiefly they should be 
taught the art of managing their smiles, from the contemptuous 
simper to the long laborious laugh. 

But I have discontinued the project; for what would signify 
teaching ladies the manner of governing or choosing husbands, 
when marriage is at present so much out of fashion, that a lady 
is very well off, who can get any husband at all. Celibacy 
now prevails in every rank of life, the streets are crowded with 
old bachelors, and the houses with ladies who have refused 
good offers, and are never likely to receive any for the future. 

The only advice, therefore, 1 could give the fair sex as things 
stand at present, is to get husbands as fast as they can. There 
is certainly nothing in the whole creation, not even Babylon 
in mins, more truly deplorable than a lady in the virgin bloom 
of sixty'-three, or a battered unmarried beau, who squibs about 
from place to place, shewing his pig-tail wig and his ears. The 
one appears to my imagination in the form of a double night¬ 
cap, or a roll of pomatum, the other in the shape of an electuary, 
or a box of pills. 

I would once more therefore advise the ladies to get husbands. 
I would desire them not to discard an old lover witliout very 
sufficient reasons, nor treat the new with ill-nature till they know 
him false; let not prudes allege the falseness of the sex, coquettes 
the pleasures of long courtship, or parejits the necessary pre¬ 
liminaries of penny for penny. I have reasons that would 
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silence even a casuist in this particular. In the first place, 
therefore, I divide the subject into fifteen heads, and then sic 
argumentor —but not to give you and myself the spleen, be 
contented at present with an Indian tale. 

In a winding of the river Amidar, just before it falls into the 
Caspian sea, there lies an island unfrequented by the inhabitants 
of the Continent. In this seclusion, blest with all that wild 
uncultivated Nature could bestow, lived a princess and her two 
daughters. She had been wrecked upon the coast while her 
children as yet were infants, who of consequence, though grown 
up, were entirely unacquainted with man. Yet, unexperienced 
as the young ladies were in the opposite sex, both early dis¬ 
covered symptoms, the one of prudery, the other of being a 
coquette. The eldest was ever learning maxims of wisdom and 
discretion from her mamma, while the youngest employed all 
her hours in gazing at her own face in a neighbouring fountain. 

Their usual amusement in this solitude was fishing. Their 
mother had taught them all the secrets of the art: she shewed 
them which were the most likely places to throw out the line, 
what baits were most proper for the various seasons, and the 
best manner to draw up the finny prey, when they had hooked 
it. In this manner they spent their time, easy and innocent, 
till one day, the Princess being indisposed, desired thern to go 
and catch her a sturgeon or a shark for supper, which she 
fancied might sit easy on her stomach. The daughters obeyed, 
and clapping on a gold fish, the usual bait on those occasions, 
went and sat upon one of the rocks, letting the gilded hook 
glide down with the stream. 

On the opposite shore, farther down, at the mouth of the river, 
lived a diver for pearls; a youth, who, by long habit in his trade, 
was almost grown amphibious; so that he could remain whole 
hours at the bottom of the water, without ever fetching breath. 
He happened to be at that very instant diving, when the ladies 
were fishing with the gilded hook. Seeing therefore the bait, 
which to him had the appearance of real gold, he was resolved to 
seize the prize, but both hands being already filled with pearl 
oysters, he found himself obliged to snap at it with his mouth: 
The consequence is easily im^ned; the hook, before imper- 
ceived, was instantly fastened in his jaw, nor could he, with all 
his efforts or his floundering, get free. 

‘ Sister, cries the youngest Princess, I have certainly caught a 
monstrous fish; I never perceived any thing struggle so at the 
end of my line before; come, and help me to draw it in.' They 
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both now therefore assisted in fishing up the Diver on shore; but 
nothing could equal their surprise upon seeing him. ‘ Bless my 
eyes, cries the prude, what have we got here; this is a very 
odd fish to be sure; I never saw any thing in my life look so 
queer; what eyes, what terrible claws, what a monstrous snout; 

I have read of this monster somewhere before, it certainly must 
be a Tanlang that eats women; let us throw it back into the sea 
where we found it.’ 

The Diver in the mean time stood upon the beach, at the end 
of the line, with the hook in his mouth, using every art that he 
thought could best excite pity, and particularly looking ex¬ 
tremely tender, which is usual in such circumstances. The 
coquette, therefore, in some measure influenced by the innocence 
of his looks, ventured to contradict her companion. ‘Upon my 
word, sister, says she, I see nothing in the animal so very terrible 
as you are pleased to apprehend; I think it may ser\'e well 
enough for a change. Always sharks, and sturgeons, and 
lobsters, and crawfish, make me quite sick. I fancy a slice of 
this nicely grilladed, and dressed up with shrimp-sauce, would 
be very pretty eating. I fancy mamma would like a bit with 
pickles above all things in the world; and if it should not sit 
easy on her stomach, it will be time enough to discontinue it 
when found disagreeable, you know.’ ‘Horrid, cries the prude, 
would the girl be poisoned? I tell you it is a Tanlang; I have read 
of it in twenty places. It is every where described as the most 
pernicious animal that ever infested the ocean. I am certain 
it is the most insidious, ravenous creature in the world; and is 
certain destruction if taken internally.’ The youngest sister 
was now therefore obliged to submit; both assisted in drawing 
the hook with some violence from the Diver’s jaw; and he 
finding himself at liberty, bent his breast against the broad 
wave and disappeared in an instant. 

Just at this juncture the mother came down to the beach, to 
know the cause of her daughters’ delay; they told her every 
circumstance, describing the monster they had caught. The 
old lady was one of the most discreet women in the world; she 
was called the black-eyed Princess, from two black eyes she had 
received in her youth, being a little addicted to bo.xing in her 
liquor. ‘Alas, my children,’ cries she, what have you done; tlie 
fish you caught was a man-fish; one of the most tame domestic 
animals in the world. We could have let him run and play 
about the garden, and he would have been twenty times more 
entertaining than our squirrel or monkey.’ ‘If that be all, says 
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the young coquette, we will fish for him again. If that be all, 
I ’ll hold three tooth-picks to one pound of snuff, I catch him 
whenever I please.’ Accordingly they threw in their line once 
more, but with all their gilding, and paddling, and assiduity, 
they could never after catch the Diver. In this state of solitude 
and disappointment they continued for many years, still fishing, 
but without success; till, at last, the genius of the place, in pity 
to their distresses, changed the prude into a shrimp, and the 
coquette into an oyster. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXIX .—From the same. 

I AM amused, my dear Fum, with the labours of some of the 
learned here. One shall write you a whole folio on the dissection 
of a caterpillar. Another shall swell his works with a descrip¬ 
tion of the plumage on the wing of a butterfly; a third shall see a 
little world on a peach leaf, and publish a book to describe what 
his readers might see more clearly in two minutes, only by 
being furnished with eyes and a microscope. 

I have frequently compared the understandings of such men 
to their own glasses. Their field of vision is too contracted to 
take in the whole of any but minute objects; they view all Nature 
bit by bit; now the proboscis, now the antennae, now the pinnae 
of—a flea. Now the polypus comes to breakfast upon a worm; 
now it is kept up to see how long it will live without eating; now 
it is turned inside outward; and now it sickens and dies. Thus 
they proceed, laborious in trifles, constant in experiment, with¬ 
out one single abstraction, by which alone knowledge may be 
properly said to increase; till, at last, their ideas, ever employed 
upon minute things, contract to the size of the diminutive 
object, and a single mite shall fill their whole mind’s capacity. 

Yet believe me, my friend, ridiculous as these men are to the 
world, they are set up as objects of esteem for each other. They 
have particular places appointed for their meetings; in which 
one shows his cockle-shell, and is praised by all the society; 
another produces his powder, makes some experiments that 
result in nothing, and comes off with admiration and applause; 
a third comes out with the important discovery of some new 
process in the skeleton of a mole, and is set down as the accurate 
and sensible; while one still more fortunate than the rest, by 
pickling, potting, and preserving monsters, rises into unbounded 
reputation. 

♦ ijw 
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The labours of such men, instead of being calculated to amuse 
the public, are laid out only in diverting each other. The 
world becomes very little the better or tlie wiser, for knowing 
what is the peculiar food of an insect, that is itself the food of 
another, which in its turn is eaten by a third: but there are men 
who have studied themselves into an habit of investigating and 
admiring such minutije. To these such subjects are pleasing, 
as there are some who contentedly spend whole days in en¬ 
deavouring to solve enigmas, or disentangle the puzzling sticks 
of children. 

But of all the learned, those who pretend to investigate remote 
antiquity, have least to plead in their own defence, when they 
carry this passion to a faulty excess. They are generally found 
to supply by conjecture the want of record, and then by perse¬ 
verance arc wrought up into a confidence of the truth of opinions, 
which even to themselves at first appeared founded only in 
imagination. 

The Europeans have heard much of the kingdom of China: 
its politeness, arts, commerce, laws, and morals, are, however, 
but very imperfectly known among them. They have, even 
now, in their Indian warehouse numberless utensils, plants, 
minerals, and machines, of the use of which they are entirely 
ignorant; nor can any among them even make a probable guess, 
for what they might have been designed. Vet though this 
])eople 'be so ignorant of the present real state of China, the 
philosophers 1 am ilescribing have entered into long, learned, 
laborious disputes, about what China was two thousand years 
ago. China and European happiness are but little connected 
even at this day; but European happiness and China two 
thousand years ago luive certainly no connection at all. How¬ 
ever, the learned have written on and pursued tlie subject through 
all the labyrinths of antiquity; though the early dews and the 
tainted gale be passed away, though no footsteps remain to 
direct the doubtful chase, yet still they run fonvard, open upon 
the uncertain scent, and though in fact they follow nothing, 
are earnest in the pursuit. In this chase however they all take 
different ways. One, for example, confidently assures us, that 
China was peopled by a colony from Egypt. Sesostris, he 
observes, led bis army as far as the Ganges; therefore, if he went 
so far, he might still have gone as far ns China, which is but 
about a thousand miles from thence; therefore he did go to 
China; therefore China was not peopled before he went there; 
therefore it was peopled by him. Besides, the Egyptians have 
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pyramids; the Chinese have in like manner their porcelain tower; 
the Eg>'ptians used to light up candles upon every rejoicing, the 
Chinese have lanthoms upon the same occasions; the Egyptians 
had their great river, so have the Chinese; but what serves to 
put the matter past a doubt is, that the ancient Kings of China 
and those of Egypt were called by the same names. The 
emperor Ki is certainly the same with king Atoes; for, if we only 
change K into A, and i into toes, we shall have the name Atoes; 
and with equal ease Menes may be proved to be the same with 
the emperor Yu; therefore the Chinese are a colony from Egypt. 

But another of the learned is entirely different from the last; 
and he will have the Chinese to be a colony planted by Noah just 
after the deluge. First, from the vast similitude there is between 
the name of Fohi, the founder of the Chinese monarchy, and that 
of Noah, the preserver of the human race: Noah, Fohi, very like 
each other truly; they have each but four letters, and only two of 
the four happen to differ. But to strengthen the argument, Fohi, 
as the Chinese chronicle asserts, had no father. Noah, it is true, 
had a father, as the European Bible tells us; but then, as this 
father was probably drowned in the flood, it is just the same as 
if he had no father at all; therefore Noah and Fohi are the 
same. Just after the flood, the earth was covered with mud; 
if it was covered with mud, it must have been incrustated mud; 
if it was incrustated, it was clothed with verdure; this was a fine, 
unembarrassed road for Noah to fly from his wicked children^fje 
therefore did fly from them, and took a journey of two thousand 
miles for his own amusement; therefore Noah and Fohi are 
the same. 

Another sect of literati, for they all pass among the vul^r 
for very great scholars, assert, that the Chinese came neit^r 
from the colony of Sesostris, nor from Noah, but are descended 
from Magog, Meshec, and Tubal, and therefore neither Sesostris, 

nor Noah, nor Fohi are the same. 

It is thus, my friend, that indolence assumes the airs of 
wisdom, and while it tosses the cup and ball with infantine folly, 
desires the world to look on, and calls the stupid pastime, philo¬ 
sophy and learning. Adieu. 

LETTER XC .—Front the same. 

When the men of this country are once turned of thirty, they 
regularly retire every year at proper intervals to lie in of the 
spUen. The vulgar, unfurnished with the luxurious comforts 
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of the soft cushion, down bed, and easy chair, are obliged when 
the fit is on them, to nurse it up by drinking, idleness, and ill- 
humour. In such dispositions, unhappy is the foreigner who 
happens to cross them; his long chin, tarnished coat, or pinched 
hat, are sure to receive no quarter. If they meet no foreigner 
however to fight with, they arc in such cases generally content 
with beating each other. 

The rich, as they have more sensibility, are operated upon 
with greater violence by this disorder. Different from the poor, 
instead of becoming more insolent, they grow totally unfit for 
opposition. A general here, who would have faced a culverin 
when well, if the fit be on him, shall hardly find courage to snuff 
a candle. An admiral, who could have opposed a broadside 
without shrinking, shall sit whole days in his chamber, mobbed 
up in double night-caps, shuddering at the intrusive breeze, and 
distinguishable from his wife only by his black beard and heavy 
eyebrows. 

In the country this disorder mostly attacks the fair sex, in 
town it is most unfavourable to the men. A lady, who has 
pined whole years amidst cooing doves «uid complaining 
nightingales in rural retirement, shall resume all her vivacity 
in one night at a city gaming-table; her husband, who roared, 
hunted, and got drunk at home, shall grow splenetic in town in 
proportion to his wife’s good humour. Upon their arrival in 
London, they exchange their disorders. In consequence of her 
parties and excursions, he puts on the furred cap and scarlet 
stomacher, and perfectly resembles an Indian husband, who 
when his wife is safely delivered permits her to transact business 
abroad while he undergoes all the formality of keeping his bed, 
and receiving all the condolence in her place. 

But those who reside constantly in town, owe this disorder 
mostly to the influence of the weather. It is impossible to 
describe what a variety of transmutations an east wind shall 
produce; it has been known to change a Lady of fashion into a 
parlour couch; an Alderman into a plate of custards, and a 
dispenser of justice into a rat trap. Even Philosophers them¬ 
selves are not exempt from its influence; it has often converted 
a Poet into a coral and bells, and a patriot Senator into a 
dumb waiter. 

Some days ago I went to visit the man in black, and entered 
his house with that cheerfulness, which the certainty of a 
favourable reception always inspires. Upon opening the door 
of his apartment, I found him with the most rueful face imagin- 
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able in a morning gown and flannel night-cap, earnestly em¬ 
ployed in learning to blow the German flute. Struck with the 
absurdity of a man in the decline of life, thus blowing away all 
his constitution and spirits, even without the consolation of 
being musical, I ventured to ask what could induce him to 
attempt learning so difficult an instrument so late in life. To 
this he made no reply, but groaning, and still holding the flute 
to his lip, continued to gaze at me for some moments very angrily, 
and then proceeded to practise his gamut as before. After 
having produced a variety of the most hideous tones in nature; 
at last turning to me, he demanded, whether I did not think he 
made a surprising progress in two days? You see, continues he, 
I have got the Ambusheer already, and as for fingering, my 
master tells me, I shall have that in a few lessons more. I was 
so much astonished with this instance of inverted ambition, that 
I knew not what to reply, but soon discerned the cause of all 
his absurdities; my friend was under a metamorphosis by the 
power of spleen, and flute-blowing was unluckily become his 
adventitious passion. 

In order therefore to banish his anxiety imperceptibly, by 
seeming to indulge it, I began to descant on those gloomy topics 
by which Philosophers often get rid of their own spleen, by 
communicating it; the wretchedness of a man in this life, the 
happiness of some wrought out of the miseries of others, the 
necessity that wretches should expire under punishment, that 
rogues might enjoy affluence in tranquillity; I led him on from 
the inhumanity of the rich to the ingratitude of the beggar; 
from the insincerity of refinement to the fierceness of rusticity; 
and at last had the good fortune to restore him to his usual 
serenity of temper, by permitting him to expatiate upon all the 
modes of human misery. 

‘Some nights ago, says my friend, sitting alone by my fire, 
I happened to look into an account of the detection of a set of 
men called the thief-takers. I read over the many hideous 
cruelties of those haters of mankind, of their pretended friendship 
to wretches they meant to betray, of their sending men out to 
rob, and then hanging them. I could not avoid sometimes 
interrupting the narrative, by crying out. Yet these are men! 
As I went on, I was informed that they had lived by this practice 
several years, and had been enriched by the price of blood, and 
yet, cried 1 , 1 have been sent into this world, and am desired to call 
these men my brothers! I read that the very man who led the 
condemned wretch to the gallows, was he who falsely swore his 
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life away; And yet, continued I, that perjurer had just such a 
nose, such lips, such hands, and such eyes as Newton. I at last 
came to the account of the wretch, that was searched after 
robbing one of the thief-takers of half a crown. Those of the 
confederacy knew that he had got but that single half-crown in 
tlie world; after a long search therefore, which they knew would 
be fruitless, and taking from him the half-crown, which they 
knew was all he had, one of the gang compassionately cried out, 
Alas, poor creature, let him keep all the rest he has got, it will do 
him sendee in Ne^ogate, where we are sending him. This was an 
instance of such complicated guilt and hypocrisy, that I threw 
down the book in an agony of rage, and began to think with 
malice of all the human kind. I sat silent for some minutes, 
and soon perceiving the ticking of my watch beginning to grow 
noisy and troublesome, I quickly placed it out of hearing, and 
strove to resume my serenity. But the watch-man soon gave 
me a second alarm. I had scarcely recovered from this, when 
my peace was assaulted by the wind at my window; and when 
that ceased to blow, I listened for death-watches in the wainscot. 
I now found my whole system discomposed, I strove to find a 
resource in philosophy and reason; but what could I oppose, or 
where direct my blow, when I could see no enemy to combat? I 
saw no misery approaching, nor knew any I had to fear, yet still 
I was miserable. Morning came, I sought for tranquillity in 
di.ssipation, sauntered from one place of public resort to another, 
but found myself disagreeable to my acquaintance, and ridiculous 
to others. I tried at different times dancing, fencing, and riding, 
I solved geometrical problems, shaped tobacco-stoppers, \rrotc 
versos and cut paper. At last I placed my affections on music, 
and find, that earnest emplo>Tnent, if it cannot cure, at least will 
palliate every anxiety.’ Adieu. 


LETTER XCI.— From the same. 

It is no unpleasing contemplation to consider the influence 
which soil and climate have upon tire disposition of the in- 
Irabitiints, tire oiiimals and vegeUibles of different countries. 
Tliat among the brute creation is much more visible than in 
man, and that in vegetables more than either. In some places 
those plants which arc entirely poisonous at home lose their 
deleterious quality by being carried abroad; there axe serpents 
in Macedonia so Irarmless as to be used as play-things for children, 
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and we are told, that in some parts of Fez there are lions so very 
timorous as to be scared away, though coming in herds, by the 
cries of women. 

I know of no country where the influence of climate and soil 
is more visible than in England; the same hidden cause which 
gives courage to their dogs and cocks, gives also fierceness to 
their men. But chiefly this ferocity appears among the vulgar. 
The polite of every country pretty nearly resemble each other. 
But as in simpling, it is among the uncultivated productions 
of Nature, we are to examine the characteristic differences of 
climate and soil, so in an estimate of the genius of the people, we 
must look among the sons of unpolished rusticity. The vulgar 
English therefore may be easily distinguished from all the rest 
of the world, by superior pride, impatience, and a peculiar 
hardiness of soul. 

Perhaps no qualities in the world are more susceptible of a 
fine polish than these; artificial complaisance and easy deference 
being super-induced over these, generally forms a great character; 
something at once elegant and majestic; affable yet sincere. Such 
in general are the better sort; but they who are left in primitive 
rudeness are the least disposed for society with others, or comfort 

internally, of any people under the sun. 

The poor indeed of every country, are but little prone to treat 
each other with tenderness; their own miseries are too apt to 
engross all their pity; and perhaps too they give but little 
commiseration, as they find but little from others. But, in 
England, the poor treat each other upon every occasion with 
more than savage animosity, and as if they were in a state of 
open war by nature. In China, if two porters should meet in a 
narrow street, they would lay down their burthens, make a 
thousand excuses to each other for the accidental interruption, 
and beg pardon on their knees; if two men of the same occupation 
should meet here, they would first begin to scold, and at last to 
beat each other. One would think they had miseries enough 
resulting from penury and labour not to increase them by ill 
nature among themselves, and subjection to new penalties, but 
such considerations never weigh with them. 

But to recompense this strange absurdity, they are in the 
main generous, brave and enterprising. They feel the slightest 
injuries with a degree of ungovemed impatience, but resist the 
greatest calamities with surprising fortitude. Those miseries 
under which any other people in the world would sink, they 
have often shewed they were capable of enduring; if accidentally 
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cast upon some desolate coast, their perseverance is beyond 
what any other nation is capable of sustaining; if imprisoned 
for crimes, their efforts to escape are greater than among others. 
The peculiar strength of their prisons, when compared to those 
elsewhere, argues their hardiness; even the strongest prisons I 
have ever seen in other countries, would be very insufficient 
to confine the untameable spirit of an Englishman. In short, 
what man dares do in circumstances of danger, an Englishman 
will. His virtues seem to sleep in the calm, and are called out 
only to combat the kindred storm. 

But the greatest eulogy of this people, is the generosity of their 
miscreants; the tenderness in general of their robbers and 
highwaymen. Perhaps no people can produce instances of the 
same kind, where the desperate mix pity with injustice; still 
shewing that they understand a distinction in crimes, and even, 
in acts of violence, have still some tincture of remaining virtue. 
In every other country robbery and murder go almost always 
together; here it seldom happens, except upon ill-judged 
resistance or pursuit. The banditti of other countries are 
unmerciful to a supreme degree; the highwayman and robber here 
are generous at least to the public, and pretend even to virtues 
in their intercourse among each other. Taking therefore my 
opinion of the English from the virtues and vices practised among 
the vulgar, they at once present to a stranger all their faults, and 
keep their virtues up only for the enquiring eye of a philosopher. 

Foreigners are generally shocked at their insolence upon first 
coming among them; they find themselves ridiculed and insulted 
in every street; they meet with none of those triffing civilities, 
so frequent elsewhere, which are instances of mutual good will 
without previous acquaintance: they travel through the country 
either too ignorant or too obstinate to cultivate a closer acquain¬ 
tance, meet every moment something to excite their disgust, and 
return home to characterize this as the region of spleen, insolence, 
and ill-nature. In short, England would be the last place in the 
world I would travel to by way of amusement; but the first for 
instruction. I would choose to have others for my acq uaintance 
but Englishmen for my friends. 

LETTER XCII .—To the same. 

The mind is ever ingenious in making its own distress. The 
wandering beggar, who has none to protect, to feed, or to 
shelter him, fancies complete happiness in labour and a full 
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meal; take him from rags and want, feed, clothe, and employ 
him, his wishes now rise one step above his station; he could be 
happy were he possessed of raiment, food, and ease. Suppose 
his wishes gratified even in these, his prospects widen as he 
ascends; he finds himself in affluence and tranquillity indeed, 
but indolence soon breeds anxiety, and he desires not only to 
be freed from pain, but to be possessed of pleasure: pleasure is 
o-ranted him, and this but opens his soul to ambition, and 
ambition will be sure to taint his future happiness, either with 
jealousy, disappointment, or fatigue. 

But of all the arts of distress found out by man for his own 
torment, perhaps, that of philosophic misery is most truly 
ridiculous, a passion nowhere carried to so extravagant an 
excess, as in the country where I now reside. It is not enough 
to engage all the compassion of a philosopher here, that his own 
globe is harassed with wars, pestilence, or barbarity; he shall 
grieve for the inhabitants of the moon, if the situation of her 
imaginary mountains happen to alter; and dread the extinction 
of the sun, if the spots on the surface happen to encrease: one 
should imagine, that philosophy was introduced to make men 
happy, but here it serves to make hundreds miserable. 

My landlady some days ago brought me the diary of a philo¬ 
sopher of this desponding sort, who had lodged in the apartment 
before me. It contains the history of a life, which seems to be 
one continued tissue of sorrow, apprehension, and distress. A 
single week will serve as a specimen of the whole. 

Monday, In what a transient decaying situation are we 
placed, and what various reasons does plulosophy furnish to 
to make mankind unhappy! A single grain of mustard shall 
continue to produce its similitude through numberless succes¬ 
sions; yet what has been granted to this little seed has been 
denied to our planetary system; the mustard-seed is still un¬ 
altered, but the system is growing old, and must quickly fall 
to decay. How terrible will it be, when the motions of all the 
planets have at last become so irregular as to need repairing, 
when the moon shall fail into frightful paroxysms of alteration, 
when the earth, deviating from its ancient track, and with every 
other planet forgetting its circular revolutions, shall become 
so eccentric, that unconfined by the laws of system, it shall 
fly off into boundless space, to knock against some distant 
world, or fall in upon the sun, either extinguishing his light, or 
burned up by his flames in a moment. Perhaps while I write, 
this dreadful change is begun. Shield me from universal ruin! 
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Vet idiot man laughs, sings, and rejoices in the verj^ face of the 
sun, and seems no way touched with his situation. 

Tuesday. Went to i)ed in great distress, awaked and was 
comforted, by considering that this change was to happen at 
some indefinite time, and therefore, like death, the thoughts of 
it might easily be borne. But there is a revolution, a fixed 
determined revolution, which must certainly come to pass; yet 
which, by good fortune, I shall never feel, except in my posterity. 
'Hie obliquity of the equator with the ecliptic, is now twenty 
minutes less than when it was observed two thousand years ago 
by Piteas. If this be the case, in six thousand the obliquity 
will be still less by an whole degree. This being supposed, it is 
evident, that our earth, as Louvillc has clearly proved, has a 
motion, by whicli the climates must necessarily change place, 
and. in the space of about one million of years, England shall 
actually travel to the Antarctic pole. I shudder at the change! 
How shall our unliappy grand-childrcn endure the hideous 
climate I A million of years will soon be accomplished; they are 
but a moment when compared to eternity; then shall our 
vhnrming country, as I may say, in a moment of time, resemble 
the hideous wilderness of Nova Zembla. 

Wednesday. To-night, by my calculation, the long predicted 
comet is to make its first appearance. Heavens, what terrors 
art' impending over our little dim speck of earth! Dreadful 
visitation I Are we to be scorched in its fires, or only smothered 
in the vapour of its tail? That is the questioni Thoughtless 
mortals, go huild houses, plant orchards, purchiise estates, for 
to-morrow you die. But wliat if the comet should not come? 
That would be equally fatal. Comets arc servants which 
periodically return to supply the sun with fuel. If our sun 
therefore should he disappointed of the expected supply, juid all 
his fuel be in the meantime burnt out, he must expire like an 
exhausted taper. What a miserable situation must our earth 
be in without his enlivening ray? Have we not seen sevenil 
neighbouring suns entirely disappear? Has not a fixed star, near 
the tail of the Ram, lately been quite extinguished? 

Thursday. The comet has not yet appeared; I am sorry for it: 
first, sorry because my calculation is false; secondly, sorry lest 
the sun should want fuel; thirdly, sorry lest the wits should 
laugh at our erroneous predictions; and fourthly, sorry because 
if it appears to-night, it must necessarily come within the 
sphere of the earth*s attraction; and heaven help the unhappy 
country on which it happens to fall. 
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Friday. Our whole society have been out all eager in search of 
the comet. We have seen not less than sixteen comets in 
different parts of the heavens. However we are unanimously 
resolved to fix upon one only to be the comet expected. That 
near Virgo wants nothing but a tail to fit it out completely for 
terrestrial admiration. 

Saturday. The moon is I find at her old pranks. Her ap^ 
pulses, librations, and other irregularities, indeed amaze me. 
My daughter too is this morning gone off with a grenadier. No 
way surprising. I was never able to give her a relish for wisdom. 
She ever promised to be a mere expletive m the creation. But 
the moon, the moon gives me real uneasiness; I fondly fancied 
I had fixed her. I had thought her constant, and constant only 
to me; but every night discovers her infidelity, and proves me a 
desolate and abandoned lover. Adieu. 


LETTER XCIIL—To the same. 

It is surprising what an influence titles shall have upon the mind, 
even though these titles be of our own making. Like children 
we dress up the puppets in finery, and then stand in astonish¬ 
ment at the plastic wonder. I have been told of a rat-catcher 
here, who strolled for a long time about the villages near town, 
without finding any employment; at last, however, he thought 
proper to take the title of his Majesty’s Rat-catcher in ordinary, 
^ this succeeded beyond his expectations; when it was known 
that he caught rats at court, all were ready to give him coun¬ 
tenance and employment. , , , ... 

But of all the people, they who make books seem most per¬ 
fectly sensible of the advantage of titular dignity. All seem 
convinced, that a book written by vulgar hands, can neither 
instruct nor improve; none but Kings, Chares, and Mandarmes, 
can write with any probability of success. If the titles inform 
me right, not only Kings and Courtiers, but Emperors them¬ 
selves in this country, periodically supply the press. 

A man here who should write, and honestly confess that he 
wrote for bread, might as well send his manuscript to fire the 
baker’s oven; not one creature will read him; all must be court- 
bred poets, or pretend at least to be court-bred, who can exp^ 
to please. Should the caitiff fairly avow a design of emptying 
our pockets and filling his own, every reader would mstantiy 
forsake him; even those who wrote for bread themselves, would 
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combine to worry him, perfectly sensible, that his attempts only 
served to take the bread out of their mouths. 

And yet this silly prepossession the more amazes me. when I 
consider, that almost all the excellent productions in wit that 
have appeared here, were purely the offspring of necessity; their 
Dr^/dens, Butlers, Otways, and Karc]uhars, were all writers for 
bread. Believe me. my friend, hunger has a most amazing 
faculty of sharpening the genius; and he who with a full belly, 
can think like a hero, after a course of fasting, shall'rise to the 
sublimity of a demi-god. 

But what will most amaze, is, that this very set of men, who 
are now so much depreciated by fools, are however the very 
best writers they have among them at present. For my own 
part, were I to buy an hat, I would not have it from a stocking- 
maker, but an hatter; were I to buy shoes, I should not go to the 
tailor’s for that purpose. _ It is just so with regard to wit: did I, 
for my life, desire to be well served, I would apply only to those 
who made it their trade, and lived by it. You smile at the 
oddity of my opinion; but he assured, my friend, that wit is in 
some measure mechanical: and that a man lohg habituated to 
catch at even its resemblance, will at last be happy enough to 
possess the substance: by a long habit of writing he acquires a 
justice of thinking, and a mastery of manner, which holiday- 

writers, even with ten times his genius, mav vainly attempt to 
equal. 

How then are they deceived, who expect from title, dignity, 
and exterior circumstance, an excellence, which is in^some 
measure acquired by habit, and sharpened by necessity; you 
have seen, like me, many literary reputations promoted by the 
influence of fashion, which have scarce surv'iv’ed the possessor; 
you have seen the poor hardly earn the little reputation they 
acquired, anti their merit only acknowledged when they were 
incapable of enjoying the pleasures of popularity; such', how¬ 
ever, is the reputation worth possessing, that which is hardly 
earned is hardly lost. Adieu. 


LETTER XCI\ .—From lUngpo tu ^loscoWj to Lien Chi AUangi 

in London. 

Where will my disappointments end? Must I still be doomed 
to accuse the severity of my fortune, and shew my constancy 
in distress rather than moderation in prosperity? I had at 
least hopes of conveying my charming companion safe from the 
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reach of every enemy, and of again restoring her to her native 
soil. But those hopes are now no more. 

Upon leaving Terki, we took the nearest road to the dominions 
of Russia. We passed the Ural mountains covered in eternal 
snow, and traversed the forests of Ufa, where the prowling 
bear and shrieking hyena keep an undisputed possession. We 
next embarked upon the rapid river Bulija; and made the best 
of our way to the banks of the Wolga, where it waters the fruitful 
valleys of Casan. 

There were two vessels in company properly equipped and 
armed, in order to oppose the Wolga pirates, who, we were 
informed, infested this river. Of all mankind, these pirates are 
the most terrible. They are composed of the criminals and 
outlawed peasants of Russia, who fly to the forests that lie along 
the banks of the Wolga for protection. Here they join in parties, 
lead a savage life, and have no other subsistence but plunder. 
Being deprived of houses, friends, or a fixed habitation, they 
become more terrible even than the tiger, and as insensible to 
all the feelings of humanity. They neither give quarter to 
those they conquer, nor receive it when overpowered themselves. 
The severity of the laws against them serves to increase their 
barbarity, and seems to make them a neutral species of beings, 
between the wildness of the lion and the subtility of the man. 
When taken alive their punishment is hideous. A floating 
gibbet is erected, which is let run down with the stream; here 
upon an iron hook stuck under their ribs, and upon which the 
whole weight of their body depends, they are left to expire m 
the most terrible agonies; some being thus found to linger 
several days successively. 

We were but three days’ voyage from the confluence of this 
river into the Wolga, when we perceived at a distance behind 
us an armed barque coming up with the assistance of sails and 
oars, in order to attack us. The dreadful signal of death was 
hung upon the mast, and our captain with his glass could easily 
discern them to be pirates. It is impossible to express our 
consternation on this occasion; the whole crew instantly came 
together to consult the properest means of safety. It was there¬ 
fore soon determined to send off our women and valuable corn- 
modities in one of our vessels, and that the men should stay in 
the other and boldly oppose the enemy. This resolution was 
soon put into execution, and I now reluctantly parted from the 
beautiful Zelis for the first time since our retreat from Persia. 
The vessel in which she was, disappeared to my longing eyes, 
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in proportion as that of the pirates approached us. They 
soon came up; but, upon examining our strength, and perhaps 
sensible of the manner in which we had sent off our most valuable 
effects, they seemed more eager to pursue the vessel we had 
sent away, than attack us. In this manner they continued to 
harass us for three days; still endeavouring to pass us without 
fighting. But. on the fourth day, finding it entirely impossible, 
and despairing to seize the expected booty, they desisted from 
their endeavours, and left us to pursue our voyage without 
interruption. 

Our joy on this occ4\sion was great; but soon a disappointment 
more terrible, because unexpected, succeeded. The barque, 
in which our women and treasure were sent ofl, was wrecked 
upon the banks of the Wolga, for want of a proper number of 
hands to manage her, and the whole crew carried by the peasants 
up the country. Of this however we were not sensible till our 
arrival at Moscow; where expecting to meet our separated 
barque, we were informed of its misfortune, and our loss. Need 
1 paint the situation of my mind on this occasion? Need 
1 describe all I feel, when I despair of beholding the beautiful 
Zeli.s more I Fancy had dressed the future prospect of my life 
in the gayest colouring; but one unexpected stroke of fortune 
has ro!)bcd it of cver>' charm. Her dear idea mixes with every 
scene of pleasure, and without her presence to enliven it, the 
wliolo becomes tedious, insipid, insupportable. I will confess, 
now that she is lost, I will confess, I loved her; nor is it in the 
power of time, or of reason, to erase her image from my heart. 
Adieu. 


LETTER XCV .—From Lien Chi AUangi to Hingpo, at Moscoto} 

Your misfortunes are mine. But as every period of life is 
marked with its own, you must loam to endure them. Dis¬ 
appointed love makes the miser)' of youth; disappointed 
ambition, that of manhood; and successless avarice that of age. 
These three attack us through life; and it is our duty to stiuid 
upon our guard. To love, we ought to oppose dissipation, and 
endeavour to change the object of the affections; to ambition, 
the happiness of indolence and obscurity; and to avarice, the 
fear of soon dying. These are the shields with which we should 

^' Tills letter Is a rhapsody from the Maxims of the philosopher M6. 
Vide Lott, curieuses A ediflontee. Vide oUam Du Haldo, n*o 1 . ii, p. 98. 
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arm ourselves; and thus make every scene of life, if not pleasing, 
at least supportable. 

Men complain of not finding a place of repose. They are in 
the wrong; they have it for seeking. What they should indeed 
complain of is, that the heart is an enemy to that very repose 
they seek. To themselves alone should they impute their 
discontent. They seek within the short span of life to satisfy 
a thousand desires; each of which alone is unsatiable. One 
month passes and another comes on; the year ends and then 
begins; but man is still unchanging in folly, still blindly con¬ 
tinuing in prejudice. To the wise man, every climate and every 
soil is pleasing; to him, a parterre of flowers is the famous 
valley of gold; to him, a little brook, the fountain of young peach- 
trees',^ to such a man, the melody of birds is more ravishing 
than the harmony of a full concert; and the tincture of the cloud 

preferable to the touch of the finest pencil. 

The life of man is a journey: a journey that must be travelled, 
however bad the roads or the accommodation. If, in the 
beginning, it is found dangerous, narrow, and difficult, it must 
either grow better in the end, or we shall by custom learn to 

bear its inequality. . . 

But though I see you incapable of penetrating into grand 

principles, attend at least to a simile adapted to every appre¬ 
hension. I am mounted upon a wretched ass. I see another 
man before me upon a sprightly horse, at which I find some 
uneasiness. I look behind me, and see numbers on foot stooping 
under heavy burdens; let me learn to pity their estate, and 

thank heaven for my own. . . 

Shingfu, when under misfortunes^ would in the beginning 
weep like a child; but he soon recovered his former tranquillity. 
After indulging grief for a few days, he would become, as J^sual, 
the most merry old man in all the province of Shansi. About 
the time that his wife died, his possessions were all consumed 
by fire, and his only son sold into captivity; Slungfu grieved for 
one day, and the next went to dance at a Mandarine s door for 
his dinner. The company were surprised to see the old man 
so merry when suffering such great losses, and the Mandarine 
himself coming out, asked him how he, who had grieved so 
much, and given way to the calamity the day before, could now 
be so cheerful? ‘You ask me one question, cries the old man, 
let me answer by asking another: Which is the most durable, 
a hard thing, or a soft thing; that which resists, or that which 

1 This passage the editor does not understand. 
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makes no resistance?’ An hard thing to be surCy replied the 
Mandarine. ‘There you are wrong, returned Shingfu. I am 
now fourscore years old: and if you look in my mouth, you will 
find that I have lost all my teeth, but not a bit of my tongue.’ 
.\dieu. 


LETTER XCVI. — From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam 

first President of the Ceremonial Academyy at Pekin, in China. 

The manner of grieving for our departed friends in China is 
very different from that of Europe. The mourning colour of 
Europe is black; that of China white. When a parent or rela¬ 
tion dies here, for they seldom mourn for friends, it is only 
clapping on a suit of sables, grimacing it for a few days, and all, 
soon forgotten, goes on as before; not a single creature missing 
the deceased, except perhaps a favourite house-keeper or a 
favourite cat. 

On the contrary, with us in China it is a very serious affair. 
The piety with which I have seen you behave on one of these 
occasions should never be forgotten. I remember it was upon 
the death of thy grandmother’s maiden sister. The coffin 
was exposed in the principal hall in public view. Before 
it were placed the figures of eunuchs, horses, tortoises, and other 
animals, in attitudes of grief and respect. The more distant 
relations of the old lady, and I among the number, came to pay 
our compliments of condolence, and to salute the deceased after 
the manner of our country. We had scarce presented our wax 
candles and perfumes, and given the bowl of departure, when, 
crawling on his Mly from under a curtain, out came the reverend 
Fum Eloam himself, in all the dismal solemnity of distress. 
Your looks were set for sorrow'; your clothing consisted in an 
hempen bag tied round the neck with a string. For two long 
months did this mourning continue. By night you lay stretched 
on a single mat, and sat on the stool of discontent by day. 
Pious man, who could thus set an example of sorrow and decorum 
to our country. Pious country, where, if we do not grieve at 
the departure of our friends for their sakes, at least we are 
taught to regret them for our otvn. 

All is very different here; amazement all. What sort of 
people am I got amongst? Fum, thou son of Fo, what sort of 
people am I got amongst? No crawling round the coffin; no 
dressing up in hempen bags; no lying on mats, or sitting on stools. 
Gentlemen here shall put on first mourning with as sprightly an 
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air as if preparing for a birth-night; and widows shall actually 
dress for another husband in their weeds for the former. The 
best jest of all is, that our merry mourners clap bits of muslin 
on their sleeves, and these are called weepers. Weeping muslin; 
alas, alas, very sorrowful truly! These weepers then it seems 

are to bear the whole burden of the distress. 

But I have had the strongest instance of this contrast; this 
tragi-comical behaviour in distress upon a recent occasion. 
Their King, whose departure, though sudden, was not un¬ 
expected, died after a reign of many years. His age, and 
uncertain state of health, served in some measure to dimmish 
the sorrow of his subjects; and their expectations from his 
successor seemed to balance their minds between uneasiness 
and satisfaction. But how ought they to have behaved on 
such an occasion? Surely, they ought rather to have endea¬ 
voured to testify their gratitude to their deceased friend, than 
to proclaim their hopes of the future. Sure even the Successor 
must suppose their love to wear the face of adulation, which s 
quickly changed the object. However, the very same day on 
which the old King died, they made rejoicing for the new. 

For my part, I have no conception of this new -manner of 

mourning and rejoicing in a breath; of Xe At 

of mixing a funeral procession with a jig and a bonfire. At 

least, it would have been just, that they 

while living for virtues which he had not, should lament him 

dead for those he really had. , t hoA nn 

In this universal cause for national distress, as I 

interest myself, so it is but natural to suppose, I "“Xan 
affliction. In all the losses of our friends, says an 
philosopher, we first consider how much our ow 
affected by their departure, and moderate our real gnef l^st * 
the same proportion. Now, as I had neither 
expected to receive favours from kings or t eir 
I had no acquaintance in particular with their a e , 

as I knew that the place of a king is soon supplied; t"^ 

Chinese proverb has it, that though the world may so 
want cobblers to mend their shoes, there is no anger 
wanting Emperors to rule their kingdoms: 
siderations, I could bear the loss of a king wit 
philosophic resignation. However, I thought it my y 
least to appear sorrowful; to put on a melancholy aspec , 

set my face by that of the people. 

The first company I came amongst after the new 
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general, was a set of jolly companions who were drinking 
prosperity to the ensuing reign. I entered the room with looks 
of despair, and even expected applause for the superlative 
misery of my countenance. Instead of that I was universally 
condemned by the company for a grimacing son of a whore, 
and desired to take away my penitential phiz to some other 
quarter. I now corrected my former mistake, and with the 
most sprightly air imaginable entered a company, where they 
were talking over the ceremonies of the approaching funeral. 
Here I sat for some time with an air of pert vivacity; when one 
of the chief mourners immediately observing my good humour, 
desired me, if I pleased, to go and grin somewhere else; they 
wanted no disaffected scoundrels there. Leaving this company 
therefore, I was resolved to assume a look perfectly neutral; 
and have ever since been studying the fashionable air: some¬ 
thing between jest and earnest; a complete virginity of face, 
uncontaminated with the smallest symptom of meaning. 

But though grief be a very slight affair here, the mourning, 
my friend, is a very important concern. When an Emperor 
dies in China, the wlmle expense of the solemnities is defrayed 
from the royal coffers. When the great die here. Mandarines 
are ready enough to order mourning; but I do not see that they 
are so ready to pay for it. If they send me down from court 
the grey undress frock, or the black coat without pocket holes, 
I am willing enough to comply with their commands, and wear 
l)oth; but, by the head of Confucius! to be obliged to wear 
black, and buy it into the bargain, is more than my tran¬ 
quillity of temper can bear. What, order me to wear mourning 
before they know whether I can buy it or no! Fum, thou son 
of Fo, what sort of people am I got amongst; where being out 
of black is a certain symptom of poverty; where those who 
have miserable faces cannot have mourning, and those who 
have mourning will not tvear a miserable face! 


LETTER XeVIL —From the same. 

It is usual for the booksellers here, when a book has given 
universal pleasure upon one subject, to bring on several more 
upon the same plan; which are sure to have purchasers and 
readers from that desire whicli all men have to view a pleasing 
object on every side. The first performance senses rather to 
awaken than satisfy attention; and when that is once moved, 
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the slightest effort serves to continue its progression; the merit 
of the first diffuses a light sufficient to illuminate the succeeding 
efforts; and no other subject can be relished, till that is ex¬ 
hausted. A stupid work coming thus immediately in the train 
of an applauded performance, weans the mind from the object 
of its pleasure; and resembles the sponge thrust into the 
mouth of a discharged culverin, in order to adapt it for a new 
explosion. 

This manner, however, of drawing off a subject, or a peculiar 
mode of writing to the dregs, effectually precludes a revival of 
that subject or manner for some time for the future; the sated 
reader turns from it with a kind of literary nausea; and though 
the titles of books are the part of them most read, yet he has 
scarce perseverance enough to wade through the title page. 

Of this number I own myself one; I am now grown callous to 
several subjects, and different kinds of composition: whether 
such originally pleased I wUl not take upon me to determine; 
but at present I spurn a new book merely upon seeing its name 
in an advertisement; nor have the smallest cunosity to look 
beyond the first leaf, even though in the second the author 
promises his own face neatly engraved on copper. 

I am become a perfect Epicure in reading; plain beef or solid 
mutton will never do. I am for a Chinese dish of bear s claws 
and bird’s nests. I am for sauce strong wth assafcetida, or 
fuming with garlic. For this reason there are an hundred 
very wise, learned, virtuous, well-intended productions that 
have no charms for me. Thus, for the soul of me, I could never 
find courage nor grace enough to wade above two pages eep 
into Thoughts upon God and Nature, or Thoughts upon Providence, 
or Thoughts upon Free Grace, or indeed into Thoughts upon any 
thing at all. I can no longer meditate wth Meditations for 
every day in the year; Essays upon divers subjects cannot 
allure me, though never so interesting; and as for Fune 
Sermons, or even Thanksgiving Sermons, I can neither weep 

with the one, nor rejoice with the other. , , t u 

But it is chiefly in gentle poetry, where I seldom look farther 
than the title. The truth is, I take up books to be told somethmg 
new; but here, as it is now managed, the reader is told nothing. 
He opens the book, and there finds very good words, truly, an 
much exactness of rhyme, but no iifformation. A parcel o 
gaudy images pass on before his imagination like the figures in 
a dream; but curiosity, induction, reason, and the whole train of 
affections are fast asleep. The jucunda et idonea mt<z, those 
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sallies which mend the heart while they amuse the fancy, are 
quite forgotten: so that a reader who would take up some modem 
applauded performances of this kind, must, in order to be pleased, 
first leave his good sense behind him, take for his recompense and 
guide bloated and compound epithet, and dwell on paintings, 
just indeed, because laboured with minute exactness. 

If we examine, however, our internal sensations, we shall find 
ourselves but little pleased with such laboured vanities; we shall 
find that our applause rather proceeds from a kind of contagion 
caught up from others, and which we contribute to diffuse, than 
what we privately feel. There are some subjects of which 
almost all the world perceive the futility; yet all combine in 
imposing upon each other, as worthy of praise. liut chiefly 
this imposition obtains in literature, where men publicly con¬ 
temn what they relish with rapture in private, and approve 
abroad what has given disgust at home. The truth is, we deliver 
those criticisms in public w'hich are supposed to be best calcu¬ 
lated not to do justice to the author, but to impress others with 
an opinion of our superior discernment. 

Dut let works of this kind, which have already come off with 
such applause, enjoy it all. It is neither my wish to diminish, as 
I was never considerable enough to add to their fame. But for 
the future I fear there are many poems, of w'hich I shall find 
spirits to read but the title. In the first place, all odes upon 
winter, or summer, or autumn; in short all odes, epodes, and 
monodies whatsoever, shall hereafter be deemed too polite, 
classical, obscure, and refined, to be read, and entirely above 
human comprehension. Pastorals are pretty enough—for those 
that like them—but to me Thyrsis is one of the most insipid 
fellows I ever conversed with; and as for Corydon, I do not 
choose his company. Elegies and epistles are very fine to those 
to whom they are addressed; and as for epic poems, I am 
generally able to discover the whole plan in reading the two 
first pages. 

Tragedies, however, as they are now made, are good instruc¬ 
tive moral sermons enough; and it would be a fault not to be 
pleased with good things. There I learnt several great truths; 
as, that it is impossible to sec into the ways of futurity; that 
punishment always attends the villain, that love is the fond 
soother of the human breast, that we should not resist heaven’s 
will, for in resisting heaven’s will, heaven’s will is resisted; with 
several other sentiments equally new’, delicate and sti^ing. 
Every new tragedy therefore I shall go to see; for reflections of 
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this nature make a tolerable harmony, when mixed up with a 
proper quantity of drum, trumpet, thunder, lightning, or the 
scene shifter’s whistle. Adieu. 


LETTER XCVIII.—From the same. 


I HAD some intentions lately of going to visit Bedlam, the place 
where those who go mad are confined. I went to wait upon the 
man in black to be my conductor, but I found him preparing to 
go to Westminster-hall, where the English hold their courts of 
justice. It gave me some surprise to find my friend engaged m 
a law-suit, but more so when he informed me that it had been 
depending for several years. How is it possible, cried I, for a 
man who knows the world to go to law ? I am well acquainted with 
the courts of justice in China, they resemble rat-traps every one of 
them nothing more easy to get in, but to get out again ts attended 
with some difficulty, and more cunning than rats are generally 


found to possess! . 1 u 

Faith replied my friend, I should not have gone to law, but 

that I was assured of success before I began; things were 
presented to me in so alluring a light, that I thought by barely 
declaring myself a candidate for the pnze, I had nothing more 
to do but to enjoy the fruits of the victory. Thus have I been 
upon the eve of an imaginary tnumph every term these ten 
vears have travelled fonvard with victory ever in my view, but 
ever out of reach; however, at present I fancy we have hampered 
our antagonist in such a manner, that without some unforeseen 
demur, we shall this very day lay him fairly on his back. 

If things be so situated, said I, I don t care if I attend you to the 
courts and partake in the pleasure of your success. But ^ithee, 
continued I, as we set forward, what reasons have you to think an 
affair at last concluded, which has given you so many former 
disappointments? My lawyer tells me, returned he that I have 
Salkeld and Ventris strong m my favour, and that there are 
no less than fifteen cases in point. I understand, said I, those 
are two of your judges who have already declared their opinions. 
Pardon me, replied my friend, Salkeld and Ventns are lawyers 
who some hundred years ago gave their opinion on cases similar 
to mine; these opinions which make for me my lawyer is to cite, 
and those opinions which look another way, are ated by the 
lawyer employed by my antagonist; as } ob^^rv®*^;^.^ 
Salkeld and Ventris for me, he has Coke and Hales for him, and 
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he that has most opinions, is most likely to carry his cause. 
But 'where is the necessity, cried I, of prolonging a suit by citing 
the opinions and reports of others, since the same good sense which 
determined laityers informer ages may serve to guide your judges 
at this day ? They at that time gave their opinions only from the 
light of reason, your judges have the same light at present to direct 
them, let me e 7 )en add a greater, as in former ages, there "were many 
prejudices from which the present is happily free. If arguing 
from authorities be exploded from eiiery other branch of learning, 
why should it be particularly adhered to in this? 1 plainly foresee 
how such a method of investigation must embarrass every suit, and 
even perplex the student, ceremonies will be multiplied, formalities 
must increase, and more time will thus be spent in learning the arts 
of litigation than in the discovery of right. 

I see, cries my friend, that you are for a speedy administration 
of justice, but all the world will grant that the more time that is 
taken up in considering any subject the better it will be under¬ 
stood. Besides, it is the boast of an Englishman, that his 
property is secure, and all the world will grant that a deliberate 
administration of justice is the best way to secure his property. 
Why have we so many lawyers, but to secure our property, why 
so many formalities, but to secure our property? Not less than 
one hundred thousand families live in opulence, elegance and 
case, merely by securing our property. 

To embarrass justice, returned I, by a multiplicity of laws, 
or to hazard it by a confidence in our judges, are, I grant, the 
opposite rocks on which legislative wisdom has ever split; in 
one case, the client resembles that Emperor, who is said to have 
been suffocated with the bedclothes, which were only designed 
to keep him warm; in the other, to that town which let the enemy 
take possession of its walls, in order to shew the world how little 
they depended upon aught but courage for safety: But bless me, 
what numbers do I see here—all in black—how' is it possible 
that half this multitude find employment? Nothing so easily 
conceived, returned my companion, they live by watching each 
other. For instance, the catchpole watches the man in debt, 
the attorney watches the catchpole, the counsellor watches the 
attorney, the solicitor the counsellor, and all find sufficient 
employment. I conceive you, interrupted I, they watch each 
other, but it is the client that pays them all for watching; it 
puts me in mind of a Chinese Fable, which is entitled, Five 
animals at a meal. 

A grasshopper, filled with dew, was merrily singing under a 
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shade; a whangam that eats grasshoppers had marked it for 
its prey, and was just stretching forth to devour it; a serpent 
that had for a long time fed only on whangams, was coiled up 
to fasten on the whangam; a yellow bird was just upon the 
wing to dart upon the serpent; a hawk had just stooped from 
above to seize the yellow bird; ail were intent on their prey, and 
unmindful of their danger: So the whangam eat the grasshopper, 
the serpent eat the whangam, the yellow bird the serpent, and 
the hawk the yellow bird; when sousing from on high, a vulture 
gobbled up the hawk, grasshopper, whangam, and all in a 

moment. 

I had scarce finished my fable, when the lawyer came to 
inform my friend, tliat his cause was put off till another term, 
that money was wanted to retain, and that all the world Was of 
opinion, that the very next hearing would bring him off vic¬ 
torious. If so, then cries my friend, I believe it will be my 
wisest way to continue the cause for another term, and in the 
mean time, my friend here and I will go and see Bedlam. Adieu. 


LETl'ER yiOX—Froin the same. 

j received a visit from the little beau, who 1 found 

had assumed a new flow of spirits with a new suit of clothes. 
Our discourse happened to turn upon the different treatment 
of the fair sex here and in Asia, with the influence of beauty in 
refining our manners and improving our conversation. 

I soon perceived he was strongly prejudiced in favour of the 
Asiatic method of treating the sex, and that it was impossible 
to persuade him, but that a man was happier who had four wives 
at his command, than he who had only one. ‘ It is true, cnes 
he, your men of fashion in the East are slaves, and under some 
terrors of having their throats squeezed^ in a bow-string; but 
what then, they can find ample consolation in a seraglio; they 
make indeed an indifferent figure in conversation abroad, but 
then they have a seragUo to console them at home. I am told 
they have no balls, drums, nor operas, but then they have got 
a sera^Uo; they may be deprived of wine and French cookery, 
but they have a seraglio ;_a seraglio, a seraglio, my dear creature, 
wipes off every inconvenience in the world. 

‘Besides, I am told, your Asiatic beauties are the most 
convenient women alive, for they have no souls; positively there 
is nothing in Nature I should like so much as ladies without 
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souls; soul, here, is the utter ruin of half the sex. A girl of 
eighteen shall have soul enough to spend an hundred pounds 
in the turning of a trump. Her mother shall have soul enough to 
ride a sweepstake match at a horse-race; her maiden aunt shall 
have soul enough to purchase the furniture of a whole toy-shop, 
and others shall have soul enough to behave as if they had no 
souls at all.’ 

With respect to the soul, interrupted I, the Asiatics are much 
kinder to the fair sex than you imagine; instead of one soul, 
Fohi, the idol of China, gives every woman three, the Bramines 
give them fifteen; and even Mahomet himself, no where excludes 
the sex from Paradise. Abulfeda reports, that an old woman 
one day importuning him to know what she ought to do in 
order to gain Paradise; My good lady, answered the Prophet, 
old women never get there. What, never get to Paradise ? returned 
the matron in a fur>-. Never, says he, for they always grow 
young by the way. 

No, Sir, continued I, the men of Asia behave with more 
deference to the sex than you seem to imagine. As you of 
Europe say grace, upon sitting down to dinner, so it is the 
custom in China to say grace, when a man goes to bed to his 
wife. And may I die, returned my companion, but a very pretty 
ceremony; for seriously, Sir, 1 see no reason why a man should 
not be as grateful in one situation as in the other. Upon honour, 
I always find myself much more disposed to gratitude, on the couch 
of a fine woman, than upon sitting down to a sirloin of beef. 

Another ceremony, said I, resuming the conversation, in 
favour of the sex amongst us, is the bride’s being allowed after 
marriage, her three days of freedom. During this interval, a 
thousand extravagances are practised by cither sex. The lady 
is placed upon the nuptial bed, and numberless monkey tricks 
are played round to divert her. One gentleman smells her 
perfumed handkerchief, another attempts to untie her garters, 
a tliird pulls off her shoe to play hunt the slipper, another 
pretends to be an idiot, and endeavours to raise a laugh by 
grimacing; in the mean time, the glass goes briskly about, till 
ladies, gentlemen, wife, husband, and ail are mixed together 
in one inundation of arrack punch. 

‘Strike me dumb, deaf, and blind, cried my companion, but 
very pretty; there’s some sense in your Chinese ladies’ con¬ 
descensions; but among us, you shall scarce find one of the whole 
sex that shall hold her good humour for three days together. 
No later than yesterday I happened to say some civil things to 
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a citizen’s wife of my acquaintance, not because I loved, but 
because I had charity; and what do you think was the tender 
creature’s reply! Only that she detested my pigtail wig, high- 
heeled shoes, and sallow complexion. That is all. Nothing 
more! Yes, by the heavens, though she was more ugly than 
an unpainted actress, I found her more insolent than a thorough 
bred woman of quality.’ 

He was proceeding in this wild manner, when his invective 
was interrupted by the man in black, who entered the apart¬ 
ment, introducing his niece, a young lady of exquisite beauty. 
Her very appearance was sufficient to silence the severest 
satirist of the sex; easy without pride, and free without impu¬ 
dence, she seemed capable of supplying ever>' sense with 
pleasure; her looks, her conversation were natural and uncon¬ 
strained ; she had neither been taught to languish nor ogle, to 
laugh without a jest, or sigh without sorrow. I found that she 
had just returned from abroad, and had been conversant in the 
manners of the world. Curiosity prompted me to ask several 
questions, but she declined them all. I own I never found myself 
so strongly prejudiced in favour of apparent merit before, and 
could wdlingly have prolonged our conversation, but the com¬ 
pany after some time withdrew. Just, however, before the little 
beau took his leave, he called me aside, and requested I would 
change him a twenty pound bill, which as I was incapable of 
doing, he was contented with borrowing half a crown. Adieu. 


LEITER C—From Lien Chi Altangi to Hingpo, by the way of 

Moscow. 

Few virtues have been more praised by moralists, than gener¬ 
osity every practical treatise of Ethics tends to increase our 
sensibility of the distresses of others, and to relax the grasp of 
frugality. Philosophers that are poor, praise it because they are 
gainers by its effects; and the opulent Seneca himself has 
written a treatise on benefits, though he was known to give 
nothing away. 

But among the many who have enforced the duty of giving 
I’m surprised there are none to inculcate the ignominy of \ 
receiving, to shew that by every favour we accept, we in some 
measure forfeit our native freedom, and that a stage of ^ 
continual dependence on the generosity of others, is a life of i 

gradual debasement. 

Were men taught to despise the receiving obligations with the 
K901 
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same force of reasoning and declamation that they are instructed 
to confer them, we might then see every person in society 
filling up the requisite duties of his station with cheerful in¬ 
dustry, neither relaxed by hope, nor sullen from disappointment. 

Every favour a man receives, in some measure sinks him 
below his dignity, and in proportion to the value of the benefit, 
or the frequency of its acceptance, he gives up so much of his 
natural independence. He therefore, who thrives upon the 
unmerited bounty of another, if he has any sensibility, suffers 
the worst of servitude; the shackled slave may murmur without 
reproach, but the humble dependent is taxed with ingratitude 
upon every sym|)tom of discontent; the one may rave round the 
walls of his cell, but the other lingers in all the silence of mental 
confinement. To increase his distress, every new obligation 
but adds to the former load which kept the vigorous mind from 
rising; till at last, elastic no longer, it shapes itself to constraint, 
and puts on habitual servility. 

It is thus with the feeling mind; but there are some who, 
born without any share of sensibility, receive favour after 
favour, and still cringe for more, who accept the offer of gener¬ 
osity with as little reluctance as the wages of merit, and even 
make thanks for past benefits an indirect petition for new; 
such I grant can suffer no debasement from dependence, since 
they were originally as vile as was possible to l>e; dependence 
degrades only the ingenuous, but leaves the sordid mind in 
pristine meanness. In this manner therefore long continued 
generosity is misplaced, or it is injurious; it either finds a man 
worthless, or it makes him so; and true it is, that the person 
who is contented to be often obliged, ought not to have been 
obliged at all. 

Yet while I describe the meanness of a life of continued 
dependence, I would not be thought to include those natural or 
political subordinations which subsist in every society, for in 
such, though dependence is exacted from the inferior, yet the 
obligation on either side is mutual. The son must rely upon his 
parent for support, but the parent lies under the same obligations 
to give, that the other has to expect; the subordinate officer must 
receive the commands of his superior, but for this obedience 
the former has a right to demand an intercourse of favour; such is 
not the dependence I would depreciate, but that where every 
expected favour must be the result of mere benevolence in the 
giver, where the benefit can be kept without remorse, or trans¬ 
ferred without injustice. The character of a legacy-hunter, for 
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instance, is detestable in some countries, and despicable in all; 
this universal contempt of a man who infringes upon none of 
the laws of society, some moralists have arraigned as a popular 
and unjust prejudice; never considering the necessary degrada¬ 
tions a wretch must undergo, who previously expects to grow 
rich by benefits, w'ithout having either natural or social claims 
to enforce his petitions. 

But this intercourse of benefaction and acknowledgement is 
often injurious even to the giver as well as the receiver; a man 
can gain but little knowledge of himself, or of the world, amidst 
a circle of those whom hope or gratitude has gathered round 
him; their unceasing humiliations must necessarily increase his 
comparative magnitude, for all men measure their own abilities 
by those of their company; thus being taught to over-rate his 
merit, he in reality lessens it; increasing in confidence, but not 
in power, his professions end in empty boast, his undertakings 
in shameful disappointment. 

It is perhaps one of the severest misfortunes of the great, that 
they are, in general, obliged to live among men whose real value 
is lessened by dependence, and whose minds are enslaved by 
obligation. The humble companion may have at first accepted 
patronage with generous views, but soon he feels the mortifying 
influence of conscious inferiority, by degrees sinks into a flatterer, 
and from flattery at last degenerates into stupid veneration. 
To remedy this the great often dismiss their old dependents, and 
take new. Such changes are falsely imputed to levity, falsehood, 
or caprice, in the patron, since they may be more justly ascribed 

to the client’s gradual deterioration. 

No, my son, a life of independence is generally a life of virtue. 
It is that which fits the soul for every generous flight of humanity, 
freedom, and friendship. To give should be our pleasure, but 
to receive our shame; serenity, health, and affluence attend the 
desire of rising by labour; misery, repentance, and disrespect 
that of succeeding by extorted benevolence; the man who can 
thank himself alone for the happiness he enjoys, is truly blest; 
and lovely, far more lovely the sturdy gloom of laborious 
indigence, than the fawning simper of thriving adulation. Adieu. 

LE'ITER Cl.— From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, first 
President oj the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin in China. 

In every society some men are bom to teach, and others to 
receive instruction; some to work, and others to enjoy in 
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idleness the fruits of their industry; some to govern, and others 
to obey. Every people, how free soever, must be contented 
to give up part of their liberty and judgment to those who 
govern, in exchange for their hopes of security; and the motives 
which first influenced their choice in the election of their 
governors should ever be weighed against the succeeding ap¬ 
parent inconsistencies of their conduct. All cannot be rulers, 
and men arc generally best governed by a few. In making way 
through the intricacies of Imsine.ss, the smallest obstacles are 
apt to retiird the execution of what is to be planned by a 
multiplicity of counsels; the judgment of one alone being always 
fittest for winding through the labyrinths of intrigue, and the 
obstructions of disappointment. A serpent, which, as the 
fable observes, is furnished with one head and many tails, is 
much more capable of subsistence and expedition, than another, 
which is furnished with but one tail and many heads. 

Obvious as these truths are, the people of this country seem 
insensible of their force. Not satisfied with the advantages of 
internal peace and opulence, they still murmur at their governors, 
and interfere in the execution of their designs; as if they wanted 
to be something more than happy. Hut as the Europeans 
instruct by argument, and the Asiatics mostly by narration, 
were 1 to address them. I should convey my sentiments in the 
following story. 

Takupi had long been Prime Minister of Tipartala, a fertile 
country tliat stretches along the western confines of China. 
During his administration, whatever advantages could be 
derived from arts, learning, and commerce, were seen to bless 
the peo])le; nor were the necessary precautions of providing for 
the security of tl^c state forgotten. It often happens, however, 
that when men are possessetl of all they want, they tlien begin 
to find torment from imaginary afilictions, iind lessen their 
present enjoyments, by foreboding that those enjoyments are 
to have an end. The people now therefore endeavoured to find 
out grievances; and after some search, actually began to think 
themselves aggrieved. A petition against the enormities of 
Takupi was carried to the throne in due form; and the Queen 
who governed the country, willing to satisfy her subjects, 
appointed a day, in whicli his accusers sliould be haird, <\nd the 
^Minister should stand upon his defence. 

The day being arrived, and the Minister brought before the 
tribunal, a carrier, who supplied the city with fish, appeared 
among the number of his accusers. He exclaimed, that it was 
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the custom, time immemorial, for carriers to bring their fish 
upon an horse in a hamper; which being placed on one side, and 
balanced by a stone on the other, was thus conveyed with ease 
and safety; but that the prisoner, moved either by a spirit of 
innovation, or perhaps bribed by the hamper-makers, had 
obliged all carriers to use the stone no longer, but balance 
one hamper with another; an order entirely repugnant to the 
customs of all antiquity, and those of the kingdom of Tipartala 
in particular. 

The carrier finished; and the whole court shook their heads 
at the innovating Minister: when a second witness appeared. He 
was inspector of the city buildings, and accused the disgraced 
favourite of having given orders for the demolition of an ancient 
ruin, which obstructed the passage through one of the principal 
streets. He observed, that such buildings were noble monu¬ 
ments of barbarous antiquity; contributed finely to shew how 
little their ancestors understood of architecture: and for that 
reason such monuments should be held sacred, and suffered 
gradually to decay. 

The last witness now appeared. This was a widow, who had 
laudably attempted to burn herself upon her husband’s funeral 
pile. But the innovating Minister had prevented the execution 
of her design, and was insensible to her tears, protestations, and 
entreaties. 

The Queen could have pardoned the two former offences, but 
this last was considered as so gross an injury to the sex, and so 
directly contrary to all the customs of antiquity, that it called 
for immediate justice. ‘What, cried the Queen, not suffer a 
woman to burn herself when she thinks proper? The sex are to 
be very prettily tutored, no doubt, if they must be restrained 
from entertaining their female friends now and then with a 
fried wife or roasted acquaintance. I sentence the criminal 
to be banished my presence for ever, for his injurious treatment 
of the sex.^ 

Takupi had been hitherto silent, and spoke only to shew the 
sincerity of his resignation. ‘ Great Queen, cried he, I acknow¬ 
ledge my crime; and since I am to be banished, I beg it may be 
to some ruined town, or desolate vill^e in the country I have 
governed. I shall find some pleasure in improving the soil, and 
bringing back a spirit of industry among the inhabitants.’ His 
request appearing reasonable, it was immediately complied with, 
and a courtier had orders to fix upon a place of banishment, 
answering the Minister’s description. After some months’ search, 
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however, the enquiry proved fruitless; neither a desolate village, 
nor a ruined town, was found in the whole kingdom. Alas, 
said Takupi then to the Queen, htnv can that country be ill 
governed which has neither a desolate village, nor a ruined town in 
it? The Queen perceived the justice of his expostulation, and 
the Minister was received into more than former favour. 


LE'ITER Cn.—From the same. 


The ladies here arc by no means such ardent gamesters as the 
women of Asia. In this respect I must do the English justice; 
for I love to praise where applause is justly merited. Nothing 
more common in Cliina, than to see two women of fashion 
continue gaming, till one has won all the other’s clothes, and 
stripped her quite naked; the winner thus marching of! in a 
double suit of finery, and the loser shrinking behind in the 
primitive simplicity of Nature. 

No doubt, you remember when Shang, our maiden aunt, 
played with a sharper. First her money went; then her trinkets 
were produced; her clothes followed piece by piece soon after; 
when she had thus played herself quite naked, being a woman 
of spirit, and willing to pursue her own, she staked her teeth; 
fortune was against her even here, and her teetlt followed her 
clothes; at last she played for her left eye, and oh, hard fate, 
this too she lost: however, she had the consolation of biting the 
sharper, for he never perceived that it was made of glass till 
it became his own. 

How happy, my friend, are the English ladies, who never 
rise to such an inordinance of passion! Though the sex here 
are naturally fond of games of chance, and are taught to managed 
games of skill from their infancy, yet they never pursue ill V 
fortune with such amazing intrepidity. Indeed I may entirely 

acquit them of ever playing-1 mean of playing for their eyes 

or their teeth. 


It is true, they often stake their fortune, their beauty, health, 
and reputations at a gaming-table. It even sometimes happens, 
that they play their husbands into a jail; yet still they preserve 
a decorum unknown to our wives and daughters of China. I 
ha\'e been present at a rout in this country, where a woman of 
fashion, after losing her money, has sat writhing in all the 
agonies of bad luck; and yet, after all, never once attempted 
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to strip a single petticoat, or cover the board, as her last stake, 
with her head-clothes. 

However, though I praise their moderation at play, I must 
not conceal their assiduity. In China, our women, except upon 
some great days, are never permitted to finger a dice-box; but 
here every day seems to be a festival; and night itself, which 
gives others rest, only serves to increase the female gamester’s 
mdustry. I have been told of an old lady in the country, who 
being given over by the physicians, played with the curate of 
her parish to pass the time away; having won all his money, she 
next proposed playing for her funeral charges; the proposal was 
accepted; but unfortunately the lady expired just as she had 
taken in her game. 

There are some passions, which though differently pursued, 
are attended with equal consequences in eveiy country: here 
they game with more perseverance, there with greater fury, 
here they strip their families, there they strip themselves naked. 
A lady in China, who indulges a passion for gaming, often 
becomes a drunkard; and by flourishing a dice-box in one hand, 
she generally comes to brandish a dram cup in the other. Far 
be it from me to say there are any who drink drams in England; 
but it is natural to suppose, that when a lady has lost every¬ 
thing else but her honour, she will be apt to toss that into the 
bargain; and grown insensible to nicer feelings, behave like the 
Spaniard, who, when all his money was gone, endeavoured to 
borrow more, by offering to pawn his whisker. Adieu. 


LETTER CHI.—From Lien Chi Altangi to * * *, Merchant in 

Amsterdam. 

I HAVE just received a letter from my son, in which he informs 
me of the fruitlessness of his endeavours to recover the lady 
with whom he fled from Persia. He strives to cover under the 
appearance of fortitude a heart torn with anxiety and disappoint¬ 
ment. I have offered little consolation; since that but too 
frequently feeds the sorrow which it pretends to deplore, and 
strengthens the impression, \yhich nothing but the external 
rubs of time and accident can thoroughly efface. 

He informs me of his intentions of quitting Moscow the first 
opportunity, and travelling by land to Amsterdam. I must, 
therefore, upon his arrival, entreat the continuance of your 
friendship; and beg of you to provide him with proper directions 
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for finding me in London. You can scarcely be sensible of the 
joy I expect upon seeing liim once more: the tics between the 
father and the .son among us of China are much more closely 
drawn than with you of Europe. 

'Hie remittances sent me from Argun to Moscow came in safety. 

I cannot sufficiently admire that spirit of honesty, which prevails 
through the whole country of Siberia: [KThaps the savages of 
that desolate region are the only untutored people of the globe, 
that cultivate the moral virtues, even without knowing that their 
actions merit praise. 1 have been told surpri.sing things of their 
goodness, benevolence, and generosity; and the uninterrupted 
commerce between China and Russia, serves as a collateral 
confirmation. 

Let us, says tlie Chinese law-gi\er. admire the rude idrtues 
of the ignorant, but rather imitate the delicate morals of the polite. 
In the country where 1 reside, though honesty and benevolence 
be not so congenial, yet Art siipjilies the place of Nature, 
'riiough here ever\- vice is carried to excess; yet every virtue 
is practised also with unexampled superiority. A city like tliis 
is the soil for great virtues and great vices; the villain can soon 
improve liere in tlie deepest mysteries of deceiving; and the 
practical philosopher can every day meet new incitements to 
mend his honest intentions. There are no pleasures, sensual 
or sentiment;il, which this city does not produce; yet I know 
not how. I could not be content to reside here for life. There 
is something so seducing in that spot in which we first had 
existence, that notliing but it can please; whatever vicissitudes 
w’e experience in life, however wo toil, or wheresoever we 
wander, our fatigued wishes still recur to home for tranquillity, 
we long to die in that spot which gave us birth, and in that 
pleasing expectation opiate ever)* calamity. 

You now therefore perceive that I have some intentions of 
leaving this countn,'; and yet my designed departure fills me 
with reluctance and regret. Though the friendships of travellers 
are generally more transient than vernal snows, still I feel an 
uneasiness at breaking the connections 1 have formed since 
my arrival; particularly I shall have no small pitin in leaving 
my usual companion, guide, and instructor. 

I shall wait for the arrival of my son before I set out. He 
shall be my companion in every intended joiirnev for the future; 
in his conqxiny 1 can support the fatigues of the way witli 
redoubled ardour, pleased at once with con\eving instruction, 
and exacting obedience. Adieu. 
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LETTER CIV.— From Lien Chi AUangi, to Fum Hoam, first 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

Our scholars of China have a most profound veneration for 
forms. A first rate beauty never studied the decorums of dress 
with more assiduity; they may properly enough be said to be 
clothed with wisdom from head to foot; they have their philo¬ 
sophical whiskers, their philosophical slippers, and philosophical 
fans; there is even a philosophical standard for measuring the 
nails; and yet, with all this seeming wisdom, they are often 
found to be mere empty pretenders. 

A philosophical beau is not so frequent in Europe; yet I am 
told that such characters are found here. I mean such as 
punctually support all the decorums of learning, without being 
really very profound, or naturally possessed of a fine under¬ 
standing; who labour hard to obtain the titular honours attend¬ 
ing literary merit; who flatter others, in order to be flattered in 

turn; and only study to be thought students. 

A character of this kind generally receives company in his 
study, in all the pensive formality of slippers, night-gown, and 
easy chair. The table is covered with a large book, which is 
always keept open, and never read; his solitary hours being 
dedicated to dozing, mending pens, feeling his pulse, peeping 
through the microscope, and sometimes reading amusing books, 
which he condemns in company. His library is preserved 
with the most religious neatness; and is generally a repository of 
scarce books, which bear an high price, because too dull or useless 
to become common by the ordinary methods of publication. 

Such men are generally candidates for admittance into literary 
clubs, academies, and institutions, where they regularly meet 
to give and receive a little instruction and a great deal of praise. 
In conversation they never betray ignorance, because they 
never seem to receive information. Offer a new observation, 
they have heard it before; pinch them in an argument, and they 
reply with a sneer. 

Yet how trifling soever these little arts may appear, they 
answer one valuable purpose, of gaining the practisers the 
esteem they wish for. The bounds of a man’s knowledge are 
easily concealed, if he has but prudence; but all can readily see 
and admire a gilt library, a set of long nails, a silver standish, 
or a well combed whisker, who are incapable of distinguishing 
a dunce. 

When Father Matthew, the first European Missioner, entered 
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China, the court was informed, that he possessed great skill in 
astronomy; he was therefore sent for, and examined. The 
estaldished astronomers of state undertook this task; and made 
their report to the Emperor, that his skill was but very super¬ 
ficial. and no way comparable to their own. The Missioner, 
however, appealed from their judgment to experience, and 
challenged them to calculate an eclipse of the moon, that was 
to happen a few nights following. ‘What, said some, shall a 
llarbarian. without nails, pretend to vie with men in astronomy, 
who liave made it the study of their liv’es, with men who know 
half the knowable characters of words, who wear scientifical 
caps and slippers, and who have gone through every literary 
degree with applause?’ They accepted the challenge, con¬ 
fident of success. The eclipse began; the Chinese produced a 
most splendid apparatus, and were fifteen minutes wrong; the 
Missioner, with a single instrument, was exact to a second. This 
was convincing; but the court astronomers were not to be con¬ 
vinced ; instead of acknowledging their error, they assured the 
Emperor, that their calculations were certainly exact, but that 
the stranger without nails had actually bewitched the moon. 
Well then, cries the good Emperor, smiling at their ignorance, 
you shall still eoutinuc to he sert’auts oj the moou; but I coustitute 
this man her Controller. 

China is thus rej)lete with men. whose only pretensions to 
knowledge arise from external circumstances: and in Europe 
every country abounds with them in proportion to its ignorance. 
Spain and Flanders, who are behind the rest of ICurope in 
learning, at least three centuries, have twenty literary titles 
and marks of distinction unknown in France or England: they 
have their Clarissimi and Preclarissitni, their Aeruratissimi and 
Minttlissimi; a round cap entitles one student to argue, 
and a square cap permits another to teach; while a cap 
with a tassel almost sanctifies the head it happens to cover. 
Fut where true knowledge is cultivated, these formalities begin 
to disappear; the ermined cowl, the solemn beard, and sweeping 
train are laid aside; philosophers dress, and talk, and think 
like other men; and lamb-skin dressers, and cap-makers, and 
tail-carri( rs, now deplore a literary age. 

For my own part, my friend, I ha\’e seen enough of presuming 
ignorance, never to venerate wisdom but where it actually 
appears. I have received literar>’ titles and distinctions myself; 
and, by the quantity of my own wisdom, know how \'ery little 
wisdom they can confer. Adieu. 
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LETTER QY.—From the same. 

The time for the young King’s coronation approaches; the great 
and the little world look forward with impatience. A knight 
from the country, who has brought up his family to see and be 
seen on this occasion, has taken all the lower part of the house 
where I lodge. His wife is laying in a large quantity of silks, 
which the mercer tells her are to be fashionable next season; 
and Miss, her daughter, has actually had her ears bored previous 
to the ceremony. In all this bustle of preparation I am con¬ 
sidered as mere lumber, and have been shoved up two stories 
higher to make room for others my landlady seems perfectly 
convinced are my betters; but whom, before me, she is con¬ 
tented with only calling very good company. 

The little beau, who has now forced himself mto my intimacy, 
was yesterday giving me a most minute detail of the intended 
procession. All men are eloquent upon their favourite topic; 
and this seemed peculiarly adapted to the size and turn of his 
understanding. His whole mind was blazoned over with a 
variety of glittering images; coronets, escutcheons, lace, fringe, 
tassels, stones, bugles, and spun glass. ‘Here, cried he, Garter 
is to walk; and there Rouge Dragon marches with the escut- 
cheons on his back. Here Clarencieux moves forward; and 
there Blue Mantle disdains to be left behind. Here the Aider- 
men march two and two; and there the undaunted Champion 
of England, no way terrified at the very numerous appearance 
of gentlemen and ladies, rides forward in complete armour, and, 
with an intrepid air, throws down his glove. Ah, continues he, 
should any be so hardy as to take up that fatal glove, and so 
accept the challenge, we should see fine sport; the Champion 
would shew him no mercy; he would soon teach him all his 
passes with a witness. However, I am afraid we shall have 
none willing to try it with him, upon the approaching occasion, 
for two reasons; first, because his antagonist would stand a 
chance of being killed in the single combat; and secondly, be¬ 
cause if he escapes the Champion’s arm, he would certainly be 
hanged for treason. No, no, I fancy none will be so hardy as to 
dispute it with a Champion like him inured to arms; and we 
shall probably see him prancing unmolested away, holding his 
bridle thus in one hand, and brandishing his dram cup m the 

Some men have a manner of describing, which only wraps the 
subject in more than former obscurity; thus I was unable, with 
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all my companion’s volubility, to form a distinct idea of the 
intended procession. I was certain, that the inauguration of a 
king should be conducted with solemnity and religious awe; and 
I could not be persuaded that there was mucli solemnity in this 
description. If this be true, cried I to myself, the people of 
Europe surely hav'c a strange manner of mixing solemn and 
fantastic images together; pictures at once replete with bur¬ 
lesque and the sublime. At a time when the King enters into 
the most solemn compact with his people, nothing surely should 
be admitted to diminish from the real majesty of the ceremony. 
A ludicrous image brought in at such a time throws an air of 
ridicule upon the whole. It some way resembles a picture I 
have seen, designed by Albert Durer, where, amidst all the 
solemnity of that awful scene, a Deity judging, and a trembling 
world awaiting the decree, he has introduced a merry mortal 
trundling his scolding wife to hell in a wheel-barrow. 

companion, who mistook my silence during this interval of 
reflection, for the rapture of astonishment, proceeded to describe 
those frivolous parts of tlie show, that mostly struck his imagina¬ 
tion; and to assure me. that if I stayed in this country' some 
months longer I should see fine things. ‘ For my own part, 
continued he, I know already of fifteen suits of clothes, that 
would stand on one end with gold lace, all designed to be first 
shewn there; and as for diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and pearls, 
we shall see them as thick as brass nails in a sedan chair. . .‘Vnd 
then we are all to walk so majestically thus; this foot always 
behind the foot before. The ladies are to fling nosegays; the 
court poets to scatter verses; the spectators are to be all in full 
dress; Mrs. Tilibs, in a new sacque, ruflles, and frcnched hair; 
look where you will, one thing finer than another; Mrs. Tibbs 
curt.sies to the Duclicss; her Grace returns the compliment with 
a how. Largess, cries the Herald. Make room, cries the 
Gentleman Esher. Knock him down, cries the guard. iVh, 
continued lie, amazed at his own description, what an astonish¬ 
ing scene of grandeur can art produce from the smallest circum¬ 
stance. when it thus actually turns to wonder one man putting 
on another man’s hat.’ 

I now found his mind was entirely set upon the fopperies of 
the pageant, and quite regardless of the real meaning of such 
costly i)reparations. Pageants, says Ilacon, are pretty things; 
but ue should rather study to make them elegant than expe)isiv€. 
Processions, cavalcades, and all that fund of gay frippen', 
furnished out by tailors, barbers, and tire-women, mechanically 
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influence the mind into veneration: an Emperor, in his night¬ 
cap, would not meet with half the respect of an Emperor with a 
glittering crown. Politics resemble religion; attempting to 
divest of ceremony, is the most certain method of bringing either 
into contempt. The weak must have their inducements to 
admiration as well as the wise; and it is the business of a sensible 
government, to impress all ranks with a sense of subordination, 
whether this be effected by a diamond buckle or a virtuous edict, 

a sumptuary law or a glass necklace. _ 

This inter\-al of reflection only gave my companion spirits 
to begin his description afresh; and as a greater inducement 
to raise my curiosity, he informed me of the vast sums that 
were given by the spectators for places. ‘That the ceremony 
must be fine, cries he, is very evident from the fine price that 
is paid for seeing it. Several ladies have assured me, they 
'Could willingly part with one eye, rather than be prevented 
from looking on with the other. Come, come, continue^ he, 
I have a friend, who, for my sake, will supply us with places 
at the most reasonable rates; I dl take care you shall not be 
imposed upon; and he will inform you of the use, finery, rapture, 
splendour, an<l enchantment of the whole ceremony better than I. 

Follies often repeated, lose their absurdity and assume the 
appearance of reason: liis arguments were so often and so 
strongly enforced, that I had actually some thoughts of be¬ 
coming a spectator. We accordingly went together to bespeak 
a place- but guess my surprise, when the man demanded a 
purse o/gold for a single seat: I could hardly believe him serious 
upon making the demand. ‘Prithee, friend, cried I, after I 
have paid twenty pounds for sitting here an hour or two, can 
I bring a part of the Coronation back?’ No, sir. ‘How long 
can I "live upon it after I have come away?’ Not long, Sir. 
‘Can a Coronation clothe, feed, or fatten me?’ Sir, replied the 
man you seem to be under a mistake; all that you can bring away, 
is the pleasure of having it to say, that you saw the Coronation. 
‘ Blast me cries Tibbs, if that be all, there’s no need of paying 
for that, since I am resolved to have that pleasure, whether 

I am there or no!’ ... . . 

I am conscious, my friend, that this is but a very confused 
description of the intended ceremony. You may object, that 
I neither settle rank, precedency, nor place; that I seem ignorant 
whether Gules walks before or behind Garter; that I have 
neither mentioned the dimensions of a Lord’s cap, nor measured 
the length of a Lady’s tail. I know your delight is m minute 
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description; and this I am unhappily disqualified from furnish- 
ing; yet, upon the whole. I fancy it will be no way comparable 
to the magnificence of our late Emperor Whangti’s procession, 
when he was married to the moon, at which Fum Hoam himself 
presided in person. Adieu. 

LETl'KR CVl.—To the same. 

It was formerly the custom here, when men of distinction died, 
for their surviving acquaintance to throw each a slight present 
into the grave. Several things of little value were made use of 
for that purpose; perfumes, reliques, spices, bitter herbs, camo¬ 
mile, wormwood, and verses. This custom, however, is almost 
discontinued; and nothing but verses alone are now lavished 
on such occasions; an oblation which they suppose may be 
interred with the dead without any injury to the living. 

Upon the death of the great therefore, the poets and under¬ 
takers are sure of employment. While one provides the long 
cloak, black staff, and mourning coach, the other produces the 
pastoral or elegy, the monody or apotheosis. The nobility 
need be under no apprehensions, but die as fast as they think 
proper, the poet and undertaker are ready to supply them; these 
can find metaphorical tears and family escutcheons at half an 
hour’s warning; and when the one has soberly laid the body in 
the grave, the other is ready to fix it figuratively among the stars. 

I here are several ways of being poetically sorrowful on such 
occasions. Ihe bard is now some pensive youth of science, 
who sits deploring among the tombs; again he is Thyrsis, 
complaining in a circle of harmless sheep. Now Britannia sits 
upon her own shore, and gives a loose to maternal tenderness; 
at another time, Parnassus, even the mountain Parnassus, gives 
way to sorrow, and is bathed in tears of distress. 

But the most useful manner is this: Damon meets Menalcas, 
who has got a most gloomy countenance. The shepherd asks 
his friend, whence that look of distress? to which the other 
replies, that Pollio is no more. If that be the case, then, cries 
Damon, let us retire to yonder bower at some distance of!, where 
the cypress and the jessamine add fragrance to the breeze; 
and let us weep alternately for Pollio, the friend of shepherds, 
and the patron of every' muse. Ah, returns his fellow shepherd, 
what think you rather of that grotto by the fountain side; 
the murmuring stream will help to assist our complaints, and a 
nightingale on a neighbouring tree will join her voice to the 
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concert. When the place is thus settled, they begin: the brook 
stands still to hear their lamentations; the cows forget to graze; 
and the very tigers start from the forest with sympathetic 
concern. By the tombs of our ancestors, my dear Fum, I am 
quite unaffected in all this distress: the whole is liquid laudanum 
to my spirits; and a tiger of common sensibility has twenty 
times more tenderness than 1. 

But though I could never weep with the complaining shepherd, 
yet I am sometimes induced to pity the poet, whose trade is 
thus to make Demigods and Heroes for a dinner. There is not 
in Nature a more dismal figure than a man who sits down to 
premeditated flattery; every stanza he writes, tacitly reproaches 
the meanness of his occupation, till at last his stupidity becomes 
more stupid, and his dullness more diminutive. 

I am amazed, therefore, that none have yet found out the secret 
of flattering the worthless, and yet of preserving a safe con¬ 
science. I have often wished for some method by which a man 
might do himself and his deceased patron justice, without being 
under the hateful reproach of self-conviction. After long 
lucubration, I have hit upon such an expedient; and send you 
the specimen of a poem upon the decease of a great man, in 
which the flattery is perfectly fine, and yet the poet perfectly 

innocent. 

On the Death of the Right Honourable *** 

Ye muses, pour the pitying tear 
For Pollio snatch'd away: 

O had he liv'd another year! 

- He had not died to-day. 

O, were he born to bless mankind, 

In virtuous times of yore. 

Heroes themselves had fallen behind! 

- Whene’er he went before. 

How sad the groves and plains appear, 

And sympathetic sheep: 

Even pitying hills would drop a tear! 

- If hills could learn to weep. 

His bounty in exalted strain 
Each bard might well display: 

Since none implor'd relief in vainl 
- That went reliev’d away. 

And hark! I hear the tuneful throng 
His obsequies forbid. 

He still shall live, shall live as long. 

- As ever dead man did. 
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It is the most usual method in every report, first to examine 
its probability, and then act as the conjuncture may require. 
'I'he English, however, exert a different spirit in such circum¬ 
stances; they first act. and. when too late begin to examine. 
From a knowledge of this disposition, there are several here 
who make it their business to frame new re{)orts at every 
convenient interval, all tending to denounce ruin both on 
their contemporaries and their posterity. This denunciation is 
eagerly caught up by the public; away they fling to propagate 
the distress; sell out at one place, buy in at another, grumble 
at their governors, shout in mobs, and when they have thus, 
for some time, behaved like fools, sit down coolly to argue and 
talk wisdom, to puzzle each other with syllogism, and prepare 
for the next report that prevails, which is always attended with 
the same success. 

Thus are they ever rising above one report only to sink into 
another. They re.sernble a dog in a well, pawing to get free. 
When he has raised his upper parts above water, and every 
spectator imagines him disengaged, bis lower parts drag him 
down again and sink him to the nose; he makes new efforts to 
emerge, and every effort increasing his weakness, only tends 
to sink him the deeper. 

There are some here, who, I am told, make a tolerable sub¬ 
sistence by the credulity of their countr^'men: as they find the 
public fond of blood, wounds and death, they contrive political 
ruins suited to every month in the year; this month the people 
arc to be eaten up by the French in flat-bottomed boats; the 
next by the soldiers, designed to beat the French back; now the 
people are going to jump down the gulf of luxury; and now 
nothing but a herring subscription can fish them up again. 
Time passes on; the report proves false; new circumstances 
produce new changes, but the people never change, they are 
persevering in folly. 

In other countries, those boding politicians would be left to 
fret over their own schemes alone, and grow splenetic without 
hopes of infecting others. But England seems to be the very 
region where spleen delights to dwell; a man not only can give 
an unbounded scope to the disorder in himself, but may, if he 
pleases, ])ropagate it over the whole kingdom, with a certainty 
of success. He has only to cry out, that the government, the 
government is all wrong, that their sciiemes are loading to ruin, 
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that Britons are no more, every good member of the common¬ 
wealth thinks it his duty, in such a case, to deplore the universal 
decadence with sympathetic sorrow and, by fancying the con¬ 
stitution in a decay, absolutely to impair its vigour. 

This people would laugh at my simplicity, should I advise 
them to be less sanguine in harbouring gloomy predictions, and 
examine coolly before they attempted to complain. I have 
just heard a story, which, though transacted in a private farnily, 
serves very well to describe the behaviour of the whole nation, 
in cases of threatened calamity. As there are public, so there 
are private incendiaries here. One of the last, either for the 
amusement of his friends, or to divert a fit of the spleen, lately 
sent a threatening letter to a worthy family in my neighbour¬ 
hood, to this effect: , ^ j- ,f . 

‘SIR knowing you to be very rich, and finding myself to 

be very’poor, I think proper to inform you, that I have learned 
the secret of poisoning man, woman, and child, without danger 
of detection. Don’t be uneasy. Sir, you may take your choice 
of being poisoned in a fortnight, or poisoned m a month, or 
poisoned in six weeks; you shall have full time to settle your 
&airs Though I’m poor, I love to do things like a gentle¬ 
man But Sir, you must die; I have determined it within my 
own "breast that you must die. Blood, Sir, blood is my trade; 
so I could wish you would this day six weeks take leave of your 
friends wife, and family, for I cannot possibly allow you longer 
time, ’to convince you more certainly of the power of my art, 
bv which you may know I speak truth; take this letter, when 
you have read it, tear off the seal, fold it up, and give it to your 
favourite Dutch mastiff that sits by the fire, he will swallow it, 
Sir like a butter’d toast; in three hours four minutes after he 
hai taken it he will attempt to bite off his own tongue, and half 
an hour after burst asunder in twenty pieces. Blood, blood, 
blood • so no more at present from. Sir, your most obedient, 
most devoted humble servant to command till death.’ 

You may easily imagine the consternation into which tins 
letter threw the whole good-natured family. The poor man, 
to whom it was addressed, was the more surprised, as not know- 
in" how he could merit such inveterate malice. All the friends 
oAhe family were convened; it was universally agreed, that it 
was a most terrible affair, and that the government should be 
solicited to offer a reward and a pardon: a fellow of this kind 
would go on poisoning family after family; and it was impossible 
to say where the destruction would end. In pursuance of these 
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determinations, the go%ernment was applied to; strict search 
was made after the incendiary, but all in vain. At last, therefore, 
they recollected that the experiment was not yet tried upon the 
dog: the Dutch mastiff was brought up, and placed in the midst 
of the friends and relations, the seal was torn off, the packet 
folded up with care, and soon they found, to the great surprise 
of all-that the dog would not eat the letter. Adieu. 


LETTER CVIII .—the same. 

I HAVK frequently been amazed at the ignorance of almost all 
the h'uropean travellers who have penetratei^l any considerable 
way eastward into Asia. They have been influenced either by 
motiv'os of commerce or piety, and their accounts are such as 
might reasonably be expected from men of very' narrow or very' 
prejudiced education, the dictates of superstition, or the result 
of ignorance. Is it not surprising that, in such a variety of 
adventurers, not one single philosopher should be found? for 
as to the travels of Gcmelli, the learned arc long agreed that the 
whole is but an imposture. 

There is scarce any country, how rude or uncultivated soever, 
where the inhabitants are not possessed of some peculiar secrets, 
either in Nature or Art, which might be transplanted with 
success; in Siberian Tartary, for instance, the natives extract 
a strong spirit from milk, which is a secret probably unknown 
to the chemists of Europe. In the most savage parts of India, 
they are possessed of the secret of dyeing vegetable substances 
scarlet; and of refining lead into a metal which, for hardness 
and colour, is little inferior to silver; not one of which secrets 
but would in Europe make a man’s fortune. The power of 
the Asiatics in producing winds, or bringing down rain, the 
luiropeans arc apt to treat as fabulous, because they have no 
instances of the like nature among themselves; but they would 
have treated the secrets of gunpowder and the mariner’s com¬ 
pass, in the same manner, had they been told the Chinese used 
such arts before the invention was common with themselves 
at home. 

Of all the English philosophers I most reverence Bacon^ 
that great and hardy genius; he it is who allows of secrets yet 
unknown; who, undaunted by the seeming difficulties that 
oppose, prompts human curiosity to examine eveiy' part of 
Nature, and even exhorts man to tiy’ whether he cannot subject 
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the tempest, the thunder, and even earthquakes to human 
control: O did a man of his daring spirit, of his genius, penetra¬ 
tion, and learning travel to those countries, which have been 
visited only by the superstitious and mercenary, what might 
not mankind expect; how would he enlighten the regions to 
which he travelled! ^Vnd what a variety of knowledge and useful 
improvement would he not bring back in exchange! 

There is probably no country so barbarous, that would not 
disclose all it knew, if it received from the traveller equivalent 
information; and I am apt to think, that a person, who was ready 
to giv’e more knowledge than he received, would be welcome 
wherever he came. All his care in travelling should only be to 
suit his intellectual banquet to the people with whom he con¬ 
versed ; he should not attempt to teach the unlettered Tartar 
astronomy, nor yet instruct the polite Chinese in the ruder arts 
of subsistence; he should endeavour to improve the Barbarian 
in the secrets of living comfortably; and the inhabitant of a 
more refined country in the speculative pleasures of science. 
How much more nobly would a philosopher thus employed spend 
his time, than by sitting at home earnestly intent upon adding 
one star more to his catalogue, or one monster more to his 
collection; or still, if possible, more triflingly sedulous in the 
incatenation of fleas, or the sculpture of a cherry-stone. 

I never consider this subject, without being surprised how 
none of those societies, so laudably established in England for 
the promotion of arts and learning, have never thought of 
sending one of their members into the most eastern parts of 
Asia, to make what discoveries he was able. To be convinced 
of the utility of such an undertaking, let them but read the 
relations of their own travellers. It will be there found, that 
they are as often deceived themselves, as they attempt to deceive 
others. The merchants tell us perhaps the price of different 
commodities, the methods of baling them up, and the properest 
manner for an European to preserve his health in the country. 
The missioner, on the other hand, informs us, with what pleasure 
the country to which he was sent embraced Christianity, and the 
numbers he converted; what methods he took to keep Lent 
in a region where there was no fish, or the shifts he made to 
celebrate the rites of his religion, in places where there was neither 
bread nor wine; such accounts, with the usual appendage of 
marriages and funerals, inscriptions, rivers, and mountains, 
make up the whole of an European traveller’s diary; but as to 
all the secrets of which the inhabitants are possessed, those are 
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universally attributed to magic; and when the traveller can 
give no other account of the wonders he sees performed^ he 
very contentedly ascribes them to the power of the devil. 

Jt was an usual observation of Boyle, the English chemist, 
that if every artist would but discover what new observations 
occurred to him in the exercise of his trade, philosophy would 
thence gain innumerable improvements. It may be observed, 
with still greater justice, that if the useful knowledge of every 
country, liowsoever barbarous, was gleaned by a judicious 
observer, the advantages would be inestimable. Are there not 
even in ICurope many useful inventions known or practised, but 
in one place? The instrument, as an example, for cutting down 
com in Germany, is much more handy and expeditious, in my 
opinion, than the sickle used in England. The cheap and 
expeditious manner of making vinegar without previous fer¬ 
mentation, is known only in a part of France. If such discoveries, 
therefore, remain still to be known at home; what funds of 
knowledge might not be collected, in countries yet unex- 
ploreil, or only passed through by ignorant travellers in hasty 
caravans. 

I'he caution with which foreigners are recei\'ed in Asia may 
be alleged as an objection to such a design. But how readily 
have several European merchants found admission into regions 
the most suspecting, under the character of Sanjapins, or 
northern pilgrims; to such, not even China itself denies access. 

To send out a traveller, properly qualified for these purposes, 
might be an object of national concern; it would in some 
measure repair the breaches made by ambition; and might shew 
there were still some who boasted a greater name than that of 
patriots, who professed themselves lovers of men. The only 
difiiculty would remain in choosing a proper person for so 
arduous an enterprise. He should be a man of a philosophical 
turn, one apt to deduce consequences of general utility from 
particular occurrences, neither swollen with pride, nor hardened 
by prejudice, neither wedded to one particular system, nor 
instructed only in one particular science; neither wholly a 
botanist, nor quite an antiquarian; his mind should be tinctured 
with miscellaneous knowledge, and his manners humanized by 
an intercourse with men. He should be, in some measure, an 
enthusiast to the design; fond of travelling, from a rapid 
imagination, and an innate love of change; furnished with a 
body capable of sustaining every fatigue, and a heart not easily 
terrified at danger. Adieu. 
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LETTER CIX .—From the same. 


One of the principal tasks I had proposed to myself on my 
arrival here, was to become acquainted with the names and 
characters of those now living, who as scholars or wits, had 
acquired the greatest share of reputation. In order to succeed 
in this design, I fancied the surest method would be to begin 
my enquiry among the ignorant, judging that his fame would 
be greatest, which was loud enough to be heard by the vulgar. 
Thus predisposed, I began the search, but only went in quest of 
disappointment and perplexity. I found every district had a 
peculiar famous man of its own. Here the story-telling shoe¬ 
maker had engrossed the admiration on one side of the street, 
while the bellman, who excelleth at a catch, was in quiet pos¬ 
session of the other. At one end of a lane, the sexton was 
regarded as the greatest man alive, but I had not travelled 
half its length, till I found an enthusiast teacher had dmded 
his reputation. My landlady, perceiving my design, was kind 
enough to offer me her advice in this affair. It was true, she 
observed, that she was no judge, but she knew what pleased 
herself, and if I would rest upon her judgment, I should set down 
Tom CoUins as the most ingenious man in the vvorld, for lorn 
was able to take off all mankind, and imiute besides a sow and 


pigs to perfection. , , , . 

I now perceived that, taking my standard of reputation among 

the vulgar, would swell my catalogue of great names above the 
size of I Court Calendar, I therefore discontinued this method 
of pursuit, and resolved to prosecute my enquiry into that usual 
residence of fame, a book-seUer's shop. In consequence of this, 
I entreated the bookseller to let me know wbo were they who 
now made the greatest figure either m morals, wit, or learning. 
Without giving me a direct answer, he pulled a pamphlet from 
the shelf. The Young Attorney’s There, Sir, cries he, 

there’s a touch for you, fifteen hundred of these moved off m a 
day: I take the author of this pamphlet either for title, preface, 
plim, body, or index to be the completest hand m England. 
I foiind it was vain to prosecute my enquiry, where my mformer 
appeared so incompetent a judge of merit, so paymg ^e 
Y^ng Attorney’s Guide, which good manners obliged me to 

’"“My^purluh afrar famous men now brought me into a print 
shop^ ^Here, thought I, the painter only reflects the pubhc 
voire. As every man who deserved it had formerly his statue 
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placed up in the Roman forum, so here probably the pictures of 
none but such as merit a place in our affections are held up for 
public sale. But "uess my surprise when I came to examine 
this depository of noted faces; all distinctions were levelled 
here, as in tlie grave, and I could not but regard it as the cata¬ 
comb of real merit. The brickdust man took up as much room 
as the truncheoned hero, and the judge was elbowed by the 
tliicf-taker; quacks, pimps, and buffoons increased the group, 
and noted stallions only made room for more noted whores. I 
had read the works of some of the modems previous to my 
coming to England, with delight and approbation, but I found 
their faces had no place here; the walls were covered with the 
names of authors I had never known, or had endeavoured to 
forget; with the little self-advertising things of a day, who had 
forced themselves into fashion, but not into fame; I could read 
at the bottom of some pictures, the names of **, and ***, and 
****, all equally candidates for the vulgar shout, and foremost 
to propagate their unblushing faces upon brass. My uneasiness 
therefore at not finding my few favourite names among the 
number, was now changed into congratulation; I coulti not 
avoid reflecting on the fine observation of Tacitus on a similar 
occasion. In this cavalcade of flatter)’, cries the historian, 
neither the pictures of Brutus, Cassius, nor Cato, were to be 
seen, eo clariores quia imagines eorum non deferebantur, their 
absence being the strongest proof of their merit. 

It is in vain, cried I, to seek for true greatness among these 
monuments of the unburied dead; let me go among the tombs of 
those who are confessedly famous, and see if any have been 
lately deposited there, who deserve the attention of posterity, 
and whose names may be transmitted to my distant friend, as 
an honour to the present age. Determined in my pursuit, I 
paid a second visit to Westminster-abbey. There I found 
several new monuments erected to the memor)’ of several great 
men; the names of the great men I absolutely forget, but 1 well 
remember that Roubiliac was the statuarv who carved them. 
I could not help smiling at two modern epitaphs in particular; 
one of whicli praised the deceased for being ortus ex antiqua 
stirpe; the other commended the dead, because hanc (vdem suis 
snmpiihus recrdificavit'. the greatest merit of one, consisted in 
his being descended from an illustrious house; the chief dis¬ 
tinction of the other, that he had propped up an old house that 
was falling. Alas, alas, cried I, such monuments ns these 
confer honour, not upon the great men, but upon little Roubiliac. 
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Hitherto disappointed in my enquiry after the great of the 
present age, I was resolved to mix in company, and try what I 
could learn among critics in coffee-houses; and here it was that I 
heard my favourite names talked of even with inverted fame. 
A gentleman of exalted merit, as a writer, was branded in general 
terms as a bad man; another of exquisite delicacy, as a poet, was 
reproached for wanting good nature; a third was accused of 
freethinking; and a fourth of having once been a player. 
Strange, cried I, how unjust are mankind in the distribution of 
fame; the ignorant, among whom I sought at first, were willing 
to grant, but incapable of distinguishing the virtues of those 
which deserved it; among those I now converse with, they know 
the proper objects of admiration, but mix envy with applause. 

Disappointed so often, I was now resolved to examine those 
characters in person, of whom the world talked so freely; by 
conversing with men of real merit, I began to find out those 
characters which really deserved, though they strove to avoid, 
applause. I found the vulgar admiration entirely misplaced, 
and malevolence without its sting. The truly great, possessed 
of numerous small faults, and shining virtues, preserve a sub¬ 
lime in morals as in writing. They who have attained an 
excellence in either, commit numberless transgressions observ¬ 
able to the meanest understanding. The ignorant critic and 
dull remarker can readily spy blemishes in eloquence or morals, 
whose sentiments are not sufficiently elevated to observe a 
beauty; but such are judges neither of books nor of life; they can 
diminish no solid reputation by their censure nor bestow a 
lasting character by their applause. In short, I found by rny 
search, that such only can confer real fame upon others, who 
have merit themselves to deserve it. Adieu. 


LETTER CX.~To the same. 

There are numberless employments in the courts of the Eastern 
monarchs utterly unpractised and unknown in Europe. They 
have no such officers, for instance, as the Emperor s ear-tickler, 
or tooth-picker; they have never introduced at the courts the 
Mandarine appointed to bear the royal tobacco-box, or e 
grave director of the imperial exercitations in the seraglio. Yet 
I am surprised that the English have imitated us in none of 
these particulars, as they are generally pleased with everything 
that comes from China, and excessively fond of creating new 
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and useless employments. They have filled their houses with 
our furniture, their public gardens with our fire-works, and their 
very ponds with our fish; our courtiers, my friend, are the fish 
and the furniture they should have imported; our courtiers 
would fill up the necessary ceremonies of a court better than 
those of Europe, would be contented with receiving large 
salaries for doing little, whereas some of this country are at 
present discontented though they receive large salaries for 
doing nothing. 

I lately, tl^crcfore. had thoughts of publishing a proposal here, 
for the admission of some new Eastern offices and titles into their 
court register. As f consider myself in the ligltt of a Cosmopolite, 

I find as much satisfaction in scheming for the countries in which 
1 happen to reside, as for that in which I was born. 

'I'he finest apartments in the palace of Pegu are frequently 
infested with rats. These the religion of the country strictly 
forbids the people to kill. In such circumstances therefore they 
are obliged to have recourse to some great man of the court, 
who is willing to free the royal apartments even at the hazard 
of liis salvation. After a weak monarch’s reign, the quantity of 
court vermin in ever)’ corner of the palace is surprising, but a 
pnidcnt king and a vigilant officer soon drives them from their 
sanctuaries behind the mats and the tapestr)'. and eflectually 
frees the court. Such an officer in England would in my 
opinion be serviceable at this juncture; for if, as I am told, the 
palace be old, much vermin must undoubtedly have taken 
refuge behind the wainscot and hangings. A minister should 
therefore be invested with the title and dignities of Court-vermin 
killer; he should have full power either to banish, take, poison, 
or destroy tliem, with enchantments, traps, ferrets, or ratsbane. 
He might he ])ermilted to brandisli his Ix'som without remorse, 
and brush down every part of the furniture without sparing a 
single cobweb however sacred by long prescription. I com- 
municateil this proposal some days ago in a company of the 
first distinction, and enjoying the most honoumble offices of 
the state. Among the number were the inspector of Great 
Britain, Mr. Henriques the Director of the Ministry, Ben. 
Victor tl)c Treasurer, John Lockman the Secretary, and the 
('onductor of the Imperial Magazine. I'hey all ac(]uic$ced in 
the utility of my proposal, but were a]>prehensive it might 
meet with some obstructions from court upholsterers and 
chamber-maid.s, who would object to it from the demolition of 
the furniture, and the dangerous use of ferrets and ratsbane. 
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My next proposal is rather more general than the former, and 
might probably meet with less opposition. Though no people 
in the world flatter each other more than the English, I know 
none who understand the art less, and flatter with such little 
refinement. Their panegyric, like a Tartar feast, is indeed 
served up with profusion, but their cooke^ is insupportable. 
A client here shall dress up a fricassee for his patron, that shall 
offend an ordinary nose before it enters the room. A town shall 
send up their address to a great minister, which shall prove at 
once a satire on the minister and themselves. If the favourite 
of the day sits, or stands, or sleeps, there are poets to put it 
into verse, and priests to preach it in the pulpit. In order 
therefore to free both those who praise, and those who are 
praised, from a duty probably disagreeable to both, I would 
constitute professed flatterers here as in several courts of India. 
These are appointed in the courts of their princes, to instruct 
the people where to exclaim with admiration, and where to lay 
an emphasis of praise. But an officer of this kind is always in 
waiting when the Emperor converses in a familiar manner among 
his Rajahs and other nobility. At every sentence, when the 
monarch pauses, and smiles at what he has been saying, the 
Karamatman, as this officer is called, is to take it for granted, 
that his majesty has said a good thing. Upon which he cries out 
Karamat! Karamat! a miracle, a miracle, and throws up his 
hands and his eyes in extasy. This is echoed by the courtiers 
around, while the Emperor sits all this time in sullen satisfaction, 
enjoying the triumph of his joke, or studying a new repartee. ^ 

I would have such an officer placed at every great man s 
table in England. By frequent practice he might soon become 
a perfect master of the art, and in time would turn out pleasuig 
to his patron, no way troublesome to himself, and might pre^nt 
the nauseous attempts of many more ignorant pretenders. The 
clergy here, I am convinced, would relish this proposal, it 
would provide places for several of them. And indeed by some 
of their late productions many appear to have qualified them¬ 
selves as candidates for this office already. 

But my last proposal I take to be of the utmost importance. 
Our neighbour the Empress of Russia has, you may remember, 
instituted an order of female knighthood. The Empress ot 
Germany has also instituted another; the Chinese have had such 
an order time immemorial. I am amazed the English have 
never come into such an institution. When I consider what 
kind of men are made knights here, it appears strange, that they 
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have never conferred this iionour upon women. They make 
cheesemongers and pastry-cooks, Knights; then why not their 
wives? They iiave called up tallow-chandlers to maintain the 
hardy profession of chivalry and arms; then why not their 
wives? Haberdashers arc sworn, as 1 suppose all Knights must 
1)0 sworn, nei'er to fiy in tune of niellay or battle, to maintain and 
uphold the noble estate of Chivalry, with horse harnishe and other 
Knightlye habiliments. Haberdashers, I say, are sworn to all 
this, then why not their wives? Certain I am their wives under¬ 
stand fighting and feats of mellay and battle better than they, 
and as for Knightlye horse and harnishe, it is probable, both 
know nothing more than the harness of a one horse chaise. 
No, no, my friend, instead of conferring any order upon the 
husbands, I would knight their wives. However, the state 
should not be troubled with a new institution upon this occasion. 
Some ancient exploded order might be revi\'ed. which would 
furnish both a motto and a name, the ladies might be permitted 
to choose for themselves. 'I'hcrc are for instance, the obsolete 
orders of the Dragon in Germany, of the Rue in Scotland, and 
the Porcupine in France, all well-sounding names, and very 
applicable to my intended female institution. Adieu. 


LEITER CXI.—To the same. 

Religious sects in England arc far more numerous than in 
China. Every man who has interest enough to liire a con¬ 
venticle here, may set up for himself and sell off a new religion. 
The sellers of the newest pattern at present give extreme good 
bargains; and let their disciples have a great deal of confidence. 
for very little money. 

Their shops are much frequented, and their customers every 
day increasing, for people are naturally fond of going to Pantdise 
at as small expense as possible. 

Yet you must not conceive this modern sect, as differing in 
opinion from those of the established religion: Difference of 
opinion indeed formerly divided their sectaries, and sometimes 
drew their armies to the field. White gowns and black mantles, 
flapped hats and cross pocket holes, were once the causes of 
quarrel; men then had some reason for fighting, they knew 
what they fought about; but at present, they are arrived at 
such refinement in religion-making, that they have actually 
formed a new sect without a new opinion; they quarrel for 
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opinions they both equally defend; they hate each other, and 
that is all the difference between them. 

But though their principles are the same, their practice is 
somewhat different. Those of the established religion laugh 
when they are pleased, and their groans are seldom extorted 
but by pain or danger. The new sect, on the contrary, weep 
for their amusement, and use little music, except a chorus of 
sighs and groans, or tunes that are made to imitate groaning. 
Laughter is their aversion; lovers court each other from the 
Lamentations; the bridegroom approaches the nuptial couch in 
sorrowful solemnity, and the bride looks more dismal than an 
undertaker’s shop. Dancing round the room is with thern 
running in a direct line to the devil; and as for gaming, though 
but in jest, they would sooner play with a rattle-snake s tail, 

than finger a dice-box. , ^ c 

By this time you perceive that I am describing a sect of 

Enthusiasts, and you have already compared them with the 

Faquirs, Bramins, and Talapoins of the East. Among these, 

you know, are generations that have been never known to 

smile and voluntary affliction makes up all the merit they can 

boast of. Enthusiasms in every country produce the same 

effects; stick the Faquir with pins, or confine the Bramine to a 

vermin hospital, spread the Talapoin on the ground, or load the 

Sectary’s brow with contrition; those worshippers who discard 

the light of reason, are ever gloomy; their fears increase in 

proportion to their ignorance, as men are continually under 

apprehensions who walk in darkness. u • «.* 1 • 

^ Yet there is still a stronger reason for the enthusiast s being 
an enemy to laughter, namely, his being himself so proper an 
object of ridicule. It is remarkable that the propagators of 
false doctrines have ever been averse to mirth a^nd always begin 
by recommending gravity, when they intended to disseminate 
imposture. Fohi, the idol of China, is represented as having 
never laughed; Zoroaster, the leader of the Bramins, is said to 
have laughed but twice, upon his coming into the world, and 
upon his^leaving it; and Mahomet himself, though a lover of 
pfeasure, was a professed opposer of gaiety. Upon a certain 
Lcasion telling his followers, that they would all appear naked 
at the resurrection, his favourite wife represented such an 
assembly as immodest and unbecoming. Foolish woman, cried 
the grave prophet, though the whole assembly be naked, on that 
day^they shall have forgotten to laugh. Men like him opposed 
ddicule, because they knew it to be a most formidable antagonist. 
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and preached up gravity, to conceal their own want of 
importance. 

Ridicule has ever been the most powerful enemy of enthusiasm, 
and properly the only antagonist tliat can be opposed to it with 
success. Persecution only serves to propagtite new religions; 
they acquire fresh vigour beneath the executioner and the axe, 
and like some vivacious insects, multiply by dissection. It is 
also impossible to combat enthusiasm with reason, for though 
it makes a shew of resistance, it soon eludes the pressure, refers 
you to distinctions not to be understood, and feelings which it 
cannot explain. A man who would cndca\'our to fix an 
enthusiast by argument, might as well attempt to spread quick¬ 
silver with his fingers. The only way to conquer a visionary 
IS to despise him; the stake, the faggot, and the disputing 
doctor, in some measure, ennoble the opinions they are brought 
to oppose; tliey are harmless against innovating pride; contempt 
alone is truly dreadful. Hunters generally know the most 
\ailnerable part of the bc^asts they pursue, by the care which 
every animal takes to defend the side which is weakest; on 
what side the enthusiast is most vulnerable, may be known by 
the care wliich he takes in the beginning to work his disciples 
into gravity, and guard them against the power of ridicule. 

\\ lien I hilip the Second was King of Spain, there was a 
contest in Salamanca between two orders of friars for superiority. 
The legend of one side contained more extraordinary miracles, 
but tlie legend of the other w'as reckoned most authentic, 
fhey reviled each other, as is usual in disputes of divinity, the 
people w’ere divided into factions, and a civil war appeared 
unavoidable. In order to prevent such an imminent calamity, 
the combatants were prevailed upon to submit their legends to 
the fier}’ trial, and that which came forth untouched by the 
fire, was to have the victory, and to he honoured with a double 
share of re\’ercnce. W henever the people flock to see a miracle, 
It IS an hundred to one but that they see a miracle; incredible 
therefore were the numbers that were gathered round upon 
this occasion; the friars on each side approached. ;md con¬ 
fidently threw their respective legends into the flames, when lo, 
to the utter disappointment of all the assembly, instead of a 
miracle, both legends wore consumed. Nothing but this, 
turning both parties into contempt, could liavc prevented the 
elTusion of blood. The people now laughed at their former 
folly, and wondered w’hy they fell out. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXII .—To the same. 

The English are at present employed in celebrating a feast 
which becomes general every seventh year; the Parliament of 
the nation being then dissolved and another appointed to be 
chosen. This solemnity falls infinitely short of our feast 
of the lanterns in magnificence and splendour; it is also sur¬ 
passed by others of the East in unanimity and pure devotion, 
but no festival in the world can compare it with for eating. Their 
eating indeed amazes me: Had I five hundred heads, and were 
each head furnished with brains, yet would they all be insufficient 
to compute the number of cows, pigs, geese, and turkeys, wluch 
upon this occasion die for the good of their country! 

To say the truth, eating seems to make a grand ingredient 
in all English parties of zeal, business, or amusement. When 
a Church is to be built, or an Hospital to be endowed, the 
Directors assemble, and instead of consulting upon it, they eat 
upon it, by which means the business goes forward with success. 
When the Poor are to be relieved, the officers appointed to dole 
out public charity, assemble and eat upon it: nor has it ever 
been known, that they filled the bellies of the poor till they had 
previously satisfied their own. But in the election of magis¬ 
trates the people seem to exceed all bounds; the merits of a 
candidate are often measured by the number of his treats; his 
constituents assemble, eat upon him, and lend their applause, 
not to his integrity or sense, but to the quantities of his beef 

and brandy. . 

And yet I could forgive this people their plentiful meals on 

this occasion, as it is extremely natural for every man to eat a 
great deal when he gets it for nothing; but what amazes me is, 
that all this good living no way contributes to improve their 
good humour. On the contrary they seem to lose their temper 
as they lose their appetities: every morsel they swallow, ^d 
every glass they pour down, serves to increase their animosity. 
Many an honest man, before as harmless as a Ume rabbit, 
when loaded with a single election dinner, has become more 
dangerous than a charged culverin. Upon one of these occasions, 
I have actually seen a bloody-minded man milliner sally forth 
at the head of a mob, determined to face a desperate pastry cook, 

who was general of the opposite party. 

But you must not suppose they are without a pretext for thus 
beating each other. On the contrary, no man here is so un¬ 
civilized as to beat his neighbour without producmg very 
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sufTinent reasons. One candidate, for instance, treats with gin, 
a spirit of their own manufacture; another, always drinks 
brandy imported from abroad. Hrandy is a wholesome liquor; 
gin a liquor wholly their own. This then furnishes an obvious 
cause of (juarrel, Whether it be most reasonable to get drunk 
witli gin, or get drunk with brandy? The mob meet upon the 
debate: fight themselves sober; and then draw off to get drunk 
again, and charge for another encounter. So that the English 
may now properly be said to be engaged in war; since while 
they arc subduing their enemies abroad, they are breakin^^ 
each other’s heads at home. ® 

I lately made an e.xcursion to a neighbouring village, in order 
to be a spectator of the ceremonies practised upon tins occasion. 
I left town in company with three fiddlers, nine dozen of hams, 
and a corporation poet, which were designed as reinforcements 
to the gm-drinking party. We entered the town with a very 
good face; the fiddlers, no way intimidated by the enemy, kept 
handling tlieir arms uj) the principal street. By this prudent 
manccuvre they took peaceable possession of their head- 
([uarters, amidst the shouts of multitudes, who seemed perfectly 
rejoiced at hearing their music, hut above all at scein" their 
bacon. 

I must own I could not avoid being pleased to see all ranks 

occasion, levelled into an equality, and the 
poor, m some measure, enjoying the primitive privileges of 
Nature. If there was any distinction shown, the lowest of 
the people seemed to receive it from the rich. I could perceive 
a cobbler with a levee at his door, and an haberdasher giving 
audience from behind his counter. But my reflections were 
soon interrupted by a mob, wlto demanded whether I was for 
the distillery or the brewery? as these were terms with which 
I was totally unacquainted, I chose at first to be silent; however, 
I know not what might ha\'e been the consequence of my rcser\'e, 
had not the attention of the mob been called off to a skirmish 
between a brandy-drinker’s cow, and a gin-drinker’s mastiff, 
which turned out greatly to the satisfaction of the mob in 
favour of the mastiff. 

This spectacle, which afforded high entertainment, was at 
last ended by the appearance of one of the candidates, who 
came to harangue the mob; he made a very pathetic speech 
upon the late excessive importation of foreign drams, and the 
downfall of the distillery; I could see some of the audience shed 
tears. He was accompanied in his procession by Mrs, Deputy 
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and Mrs. Mayoress. Mrs. Deputy was not in the least in liquor; 
and for Mrs. Mayoress, one of the spectators assured me in my 
ear that,—she was a very fine woman before she had the 
small pox. 

Mixing with the crowd, I was now conducted to the hall where 
the magistrates are chosen: but what tongue can describe this 
scene of confusion? The whole crowd seemed equally inspired 
with anger, jealousy, politics, patriotism, and punch: I remarked 
one figure that was carried up by two men upon this occasion. 
I at first began to pity his infirmities as natural, but soon found 
the fellow so drunk that he could not stand; another made his 
appearance to give his vote, but though he could stand, he 
actually lost the use of his tongue, and remained silent; a 
third, who, though excessively drunk, could both stand and 
speak, being asked the candidate’s name for whom he voted, 
could be prevailed upon to make no other answer, but tobacco 
and brandy. In short, an election-hall seems to be a theatre 
where every passion is seen without disguise; a school where 
fools may readily become worse, and where philosophers may 
gather wisdom. Adieu. 


LEITER CXlll.—From the same. 

The disputes among the learned here are now carried on in a 
much more compendious manner than formerly. There was 
a time when folio was brought to oppose folio, and a champion 
was often listed for life under the banners of a single sorites. 
At present the controversy is decided in a summary way; an 
epigram or an acrostic finishes the debate, and the combatant, 
like the incursive Tartar, advances, and retires with a single 
blow. 

An important literary debate at present engrosses the atten¬ 
tion of the town. It is carried on with sharpness, and a proper 
share of this epigrammatical fury. An author, it seems, has 
taken an aversion to the faces of several players, and has written 
verses to prove his dislike; the players fall upon the author, and 
assure the town he must be dull, and their faces must be good 
because he wants a dinner; a critic comes to the poet’s assistance, 
asserting, that the verses were perfectly original, and so smart 
that he could never have written them without the assistance 
of friends; the friends upon this arraign the critic, and plainly 
prove the verses to be all the author’s own. So at it they are. 
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all four together by the ears, the friends at the critic, the critic 
at the players, the players at the author, and the author at the 
players again. It is impossilde to determine liow this many- 
sided contest will end, or which party to adhere to. The town, 
without siding with any. view the combat in suspense, like the 
fabled hero of antiquity, who beheld the earth-born brothers 
give and receive mutual wounds, and fall by indiscriminate 
destruction. 

This is. in some measure, a state of the present dispute; but 
the combatants licrc differ in one respect from the cltampions 
of tlie fable. K\-ery new wound only gives vigour for another 
blow: though they appear to strike, they are in fact mutually 
swelling themselves into consideration,'and thus advertising 
cacli other away into fame. To-day says one. my name shall 
he in the (!azcHr, the next day my rival's; people will natunilly 
en(]uirc about us; thus we shall at least make a noise in the street, 
though we have notiiing to sell. 1 ha\ e read of a dispute of a 
similar naturi', which was managed here about twenty years 
ago. Hildebrand jacob, as 1 think he was called, and Charles 
Johnson were poets, both at that time j>ossessed of great reputa¬ 
tion, for Johnson had written ele\’en plays acted with great 
success, and Jacob, tliough he had written but fi\'e, had five 
times thanked the town for their unmerited applause. They 
soon became mutually enamoured of each other’s talents; they 
wrote, they felt, they challenged the town for each other. 
Johnson assured the [>uhlic that no poet alive had the easy 
simplicity of Jacob, and Jacob exiiibited Johnson as a master¬ 
piece in the pathetic. I heir mutual praise was not without 
effect, the town saw their plays, were in raptures, read, and with¬ 
out censuring them, forgot them. So formidable an union, 
howe\-er, was soon opposed by Tiblxtld. Til^l>ald asserted, 
that the tragedies of one had faults, and the comedies of the 
other substituted wit for \ivaeity; the combined champions 
flew at him like tigers, arraigned the censurer’s judgment, and 
impeached his sincerity. It was a long time a dispute among the 
learned, which was in fact the greatest man. Jacob. Johnson, 
or I ibbald; they hati all written for the stage with great success, 
their names were seen in almost everv paper, and their works 
m every coffee-house. However, in the hottest of the dispute, 
a fourth combatant made his a[>pcarance. and swept away the 

three combatants, tragedy, comec v, and all into undistingu’ished 
niin. 

Trom this time they seemed consigned into the hands of 
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criticism, scarce a day passed in which they were not arraigned 
as detested writers. The critics, those enemies of Dryden and 
Pope, were their enemies. So Jacob and Johnson, instead of 
mending by criticism, called it envy, and because Dryden and 
Pope were censured, they compared themselves to Dryden 
and Pope. 

But to return; the weapon chiefly used in the present con¬ 
troversy is epigram, and certainly never was a keener made use 
of. They have discovered surprising sharpness on both sides. 
The first that came out upon this occasion, was a kind of new 
composition in this way, and might more properly be called an 
epigrammatic thesis than an epigram. It consists first, of an 
argument in prose; next follows a motto from Roscommon; 
then comes the epigrarri; and lastly, notes serving to .explain 
the epigram. But you snail have it with all its decorations. 


/I 


/ 


i I 


aecoracions. 1 / 

/ X 

t 

A. 




An epigram 

Addressed to the gentlemen reflected on in the Rosciad, 

a Poem, by tlie Author. 


Worried with debts, and past all hopes of bail. 
His pen he prostitutes, t'avoid agaol .— Roscom. 

Let not the hungry Bavius' angry stroke 
Awake resentment, or your rage provoke: 

But pitying his distress, let virtue ^ shine, 

And giving each your bounty,^ let him dine\ 
For thus retain’d, as learned counsel can, 
Each case, however bad, he '11 new japan: 
And by a quick transition, plainly show | 
'Twas no defect of yours, but pocket low, - 
That caus’d his putrid kennel to o’erflow. j 


The last lines are certainly executed in a very masterly 
manner. It is of that species of argumentation, called the 
perplexing. It effectually flings the antagonist into a mist; 
there’s no answering it: the laugh is raised against him, while 
he is endeavouring to find out the jest. At once he shows, 
that the author has a kennel, and that this kennel is putrid, 
and that this putrid kennel overflows. But why does it over¬ 
flow ? It overflows, because the author happens to have low 
pockets! 

There was also another new attempt in this way; a prosaic 
epigram which came out upon this occasion. This is so full 

' Charity. * Settled at one shilling, the price of the poem. 
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of matter, that a critic might split it into fifteen epigrams, each 
properly fitted with its sting. You shall see it. , 

To G. C. AND U. L. 

'Twas you. or I, or he, or altogether, 

’ Twas one. both, three of them, they know not whether. 

I his I believe, between us great or small, 

N'ou, T, he, wrote it not—’twas Churchill’s all. 

Thtre, there’s a perplex! I could have wished, to make it 
(juite j)erfe( t, the autlior as in the case before, had added notes. 
.\lmost every word admits a scholium, and a long one too. I, 
YOU, HlC! Suppose a stranger should ask, and who are you? 
.Here are three obscure j)ersons spoken of, that may in a short 
jtime be utterly forgotten. Their names should have conse- 
(juently been mentioned in notes at the bottom. But when 
tlie reader comes to the words great and small, the maze is 
inextricable. Here the stranger may dive for a mystery, with¬ 
out ever reaching the bottom. Let him know then, that small 
is a word purely introduced to make good rhyme, and great was 
a Very jmiper word to keep small company. 

Yet. by being thus a spectator of others’ dangers, I must own 
I begin to tremlilc in this literary contest for my own. I begin 
to fear that my challenge to Doctor Rock was unadvised, and 
has procured me more antagonists than I had at first expected. 
I have received private letters from several of the literati here, 
that fill my soul with apprehension. I may safely aver, that 1 
f}e7'er gave any creature in this good city offence, except only my 
rival Doctor Rock, yet by the letters I every day receive, and 
by some I have seen printed, I am arraigned at one time as being 
a dull fellow, at another as being pert; 1 am here petulant, 
there 1 am heavy; by the head of my ancestors, they treat me 
with more inhumanity than a Hying fish. If 1 dive and run 
my nose to tlic bottom, there a devouring shark is ready to 
swallow me up; if I skim the surface, a pack of dolphins are at 
my trail to snajj me; but when 1 take wing and attempt to 
escape them by flight, 1 become a prey to every ravenous bird 
that winnows the bosom of the deep. Adieu. 

i 

LETFER CXIV.—ro the same. 

The formalities, delays, and disappointments, that precede a 
treaty of marriage here, are usually as numerous as those 
previous to a treaty of peace. The laws of this country are 
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finely calculated to promote all commerce, but the commerce 
between the sexes. Their encouragement for propagating 
hemp, madder and tobacco, are indeed admirable! Marriages 
are the only commodity that meet with none. 

Vet from the vernal softness of the air, the verdure of the 
fields, the transparency of the streams, and the beauty of the 
women, I know few countries more proper to invite to courtship. 
Here I^ve might sport among painted lawns and warbling 
groves, and revel upon gales, wafting at once both fragrance and 
harmony. Vet it seems he has forsaken the island; and when a 
couple are now to be married, mutual love or an union of minds 
is the last and most trilling consideration. If their goods and 
chattels can be brought to unite, their sympathetic souls are 
ever ready to guarantee the treaty. The gentleman’s mort¬ 
gaged lawn becomes enamoured of the lady’s marriageable 
grove; the match is struck up, and both parties are piously in 
love—according to act of parliament. 

Thus they, who have fortune, are possessed at least of some¬ 
thing that is lovely; but 1 actually pity those that have none. 
I am toUl there was a time, when ladies with no other merit but 
youth, virtue, and beauty, had a chance for husbands, at least, 
among the ministers of the church, or the olTicers of the army. 
The blush and innocence of sixteen was said to have a powerful 
influence over these two professions. But of late, all the little 
traffic of blushing, ogling, dimpling, and smiling, has been 
forbidden by an act in that case wisely made and provided. A 
lady’s whole cargo of smiles, sighs, and whispers, is declared 
utterly contralx\nd, till she arrives in the warm latitudes of 
twenty-two, where commodities of this nature are too often 
found to decay. She is then permitted to dimple and smile, 
when the dimples and smiles begin to forsake her; and when 
perhaps grown ugly is charitably entrusted with an unlimited 
use of her charms. Her lovers, however, by this time ha%*e 
forsaken her; the captain has changed for another mistress; 
the priest himself leaves her in solitude, to bewail her virginity, 
and she dies even without the benefit of clergy. 

Thus you find the Europeans discouraging love with as much 
earnestness, as the rudest savage of ^f^a. The Genius is 
surely now no more. In ever)' region I find enemies in arms to 
oppress him. Av'arice in Europe, jealousy in Persia, ceremony 
in China, poverty among the Tartars, and lust in Circassia, are 
all prepared to oppose hb power. The Genius is certainly 
bamshtxl from earth, though once adored under such a variety 
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of forms. He is nowhere to be found; and all that the ladies of 
each country can produce, are but a few trifling reliques as 
instances of his former residence and favour. 

The Genius of Love, says the Eastern apologue, had long 
resided in the hapj)y plains of Abra, where ever)’ breeze was 
health, and every sound produced tranquillity. His temple 
at first was crowded, but every age lessened the number of his 
votaries, or cooled their devotion. Perceiving, therefore, his 
altars at length <)uite deserted, he was resolved to remove to 
some more propitious region, and he apprised the fair sex of 
every country, where he could hope for a proper reception, to 
assert their right to his presence among them. In return to 
this proclamation, embassies were sent from the ladies of every 
part of the world to invite him, and to display the superiority 
of their claims. 

And first the beauties of China appeared. No country could 
compare witli tliem for modesty, either of look, dress, or be¬ 
haviour: their eyes were never lifted from the ground; their 
robes of the most beautiful silk, hid their hands, bosom and neck, 
while their faces only were left uncovered. They indulged no 
airs that might express loose desire, and they seemed to study 
only the graces of inanimate beauty. Their black teeth and 
plucked eye-brows were, however, alleged by the Genius 
against them, but he set them entirely aside, when he came to 
examine their little feet. 

The beauties of Circassia next maile their appearance. They 
advanced hand in hand, singing the most immodest airs, and 
leading up a dance in the most luxurious attitudes. Their 
dress was but half a covering: the neck, the left breast, and all 
the limbs were exposed to view, which after some time seemed 
rather to satiate than inflame desire. The lily and the rose 
contended in forming their complexions; and a soft sleepiness 
of eye, added irresistible poignancy to their charms; but their 
beauties were obtnided, not offered to their admirers; they 
seemed to give rather than receive courtship: and the Genius of 
Love dismissed them as unworthy his regard, since they ex¬ 
changed the duties of love, and made themselves not the pursued, 
but the pursuing sex. 

The kingdom of Kushmire next produced its charming 
deputies. This happy region seemed peculiarly sequestered by 
Nature for his abode. Shady mountains fenced it on one side 
from the scorching sun; the sea-born breezes on the other, gave 
peculiar lu.xuriancc to the air. Their complexions were of a 
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bright yellow, that appeared almost transparent, while the 
crimson tulip seemed to blossom on their cheeks. Their features 
and limbs were delicate beyond the statuary’s power to express; 
and their teeth whiter than their own ivory. He was almost 
persuaded to reside among them, when unfortunately one of the 
ladies talked of appointing his seraglio. 

In this procession the naked inhabitants of Southern America 
would not be left behind; their charms were found to surpass 
whatever the warmest imagination could conceive; and served 
to shew, that beauty could be perfect, even with the seeming 
disadvantage of a brown complexion. But their savage edu¬ 
cation rendered them utterly unqualified to make the proper 
use of their power, and they were rejected as being incapable 
of uniting mental with sensual satisfaction. In this manner 
the deputies of other kingdoms had their suits rejected; the 
black beauties of Benin, and the ta^Nmy daughters of Borneo, 
the women of Wida with well scarred faces, and the hideous 
virgins of Cafifraria; the squab ladies of Lapland, three feet high, 
and the giant fair ones of Patagonia. 

The beauties of Europe at last appeared; grace was in their 
steps, and sensibility sat smiling in every eye. It was the 
universal opinion, while they were approaching, that they 
would prevail; and the Genius seemed to lend them his most 
favourable attention. They opened their pretentions with the 
utmost modesty; but unfortunately as their orator proceeded, 
she happened to let fall the words house in town, settlement and 
pin-money. The seemingly harmless terms had instantly a 
surprising effect: the Genius with ungovernable rage burst from 
amidst the circle; and waving his youthful pinions, left this 
earth, and flew back to those ethereal mansions from whence 
he descended. 

The whole assembly was struck with amazement; they now 
justly apprehended, that female power would be no more, since 
Love had forsaken them. They continued some time thus in 
a state of torpid despair, when it was proposed by one of 
the number, that since the real Genius had left them, in order 
to continue their power, they should set up an idol in his stead: 
and that the ladies of every country should furnish him \vith 
what each liked best. TIus proposal was instantly relished 
and agreed to. An idol was formed by uniting the capricious 
gifts of all the assembly, though no w^ay resembling the de¬ 
parted Genius. The ladies of China furnished the monster with 
wings; those of Kashmire supplied him with horns; the dames of 
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Europe clapped a purse in his hand; and the virgins of Congo 
furnished him with a tail. Since that time, all the vows 
addressed to Love are in reality paid to the idol; but, as in other 
false religions, the adoration seems most fervent, where the 
heart is least sincere. Adieu. 


LEl'^rKR CW.-~To the same. 

Mankind liave ever been prone to expatiate in the praise of 
human nature. The dignity of man is a subject that has always 
been the favourite theme of humanity; they have declaimed 
with that ostentation, which usually accompanies such as are 
sure of having a partial audience; they have obtained victories, 
because there were none to oppose. Yet from all I have ever 
read or seen, men appear more apt to err by having too high, 
than by having too despicable an opinion of their nature; and 
by attempting to exalt their original place in the creation, 
depress their real value in society. 

'I'he most ignorant nations have always been found to think 
most highly of themseh'cs. The Deity has ever been thought 
peculiarly concerned in their glory and preservation; to have 
fought their battles, and inspired their teachers: their wizards 
are said to be familiar with heaven; and every hero has a guard 
of angels as well as men to attend him. When the Portuguese 
first came among the wretched inhabitants of the coast of 
Africa, these savage nations readily allowed the strangers more 
skill in navigation and war; yet still considered them, at best, 
but as useful servants brought to their coasts by their guardian 
serpent, to supply them with luxuries they could have lived 
without. 'I’hough they could grant the Portuguese more 
riches, they will never allow them to have such a king as their 
Tottimondelcm, who wore a bracelet of shells round his neck, 
and whose legs were covered with i\'ory. 

In this manner, examine a savage in the histor>' of his country 
and predecessors; you ever find his warriors able to conquer 
armies, and his sages acquainted with more than possible know¬ 
ledge: human nature is to him an unknown countr)'; he thinks 
it capable of great things, because he is ignorant of its boundaries; 
whatever can be conceived to be done he allows to be possible, 
and whatever is possible he conjectures must have been done. 
Pie never measures the actions and powers of others bv what 
himself is able to perform, nor makes a proper estimate of the 
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greatness of his fellows by bringing it to the standard of his own 
incapacity. He is satisfied to be one of a country where mighty 
things have been; and imagines the fancied power of others 
reflects a lustre on himself. Thus by degrees, he loses the idea 
of his own insignificance in a confused notion of the extra¬ 
ordinary powers of humanity, and is willing to grant extra¬ 
ordinary gifts to every pretender, because unacquainted with 
their claims. 

This is the reason, why demi-gods and heroes have ever been 
erected in times or countries of ignorance and barbarity; they 
addressed a people who had high opinions of human nature, 
because they were ignorant how far it could extend, they 
addressed a people who were willing to allow that rnen should 
be gods, because they were yet imperfectly acquainted with 
God, and with man. These impostors knew, that all men are 
naturally fond of seeing something very great made from the 
little materials of humanity; that ignorant nations are not more 
proud of building a tower to reach heaven, or a pyramid to 
last for ages, than of raising up a demi-god of their own country 
and creation. The same pride that erects a colossus or a pyra¬ 
mid, installs a god or a hero; but though the adoring savage 
can raise his colossus to the clouds, he can exalt the hero not 
one inch above the standard of humanity; incapable therefore 
of exalting the idol, he debases himself and falls prostrate 

before him. , ,. 

When man has thus acquired an erroneous idea of the dignity 

of his species, he and the gods become perfectly intimate; men 
are but angels, angels are but men, nay but savants that stand 
in waiting to execute human commands. The Persians, for 
instance, thus address their prophet Haly:> ‘I salute thee, 
glorious Creator, of whom the sun is but the shadow. Master¬ 
piece of the Lord of human creatures, great star of justice and 
religion. The sea is not rich and liberal but by the gifts of thy 
munificent hands. The angel treasurer of heaven reaps his 
harvest in the fertile gardens of the purity of thy nature. The 
primum mobile would never dart the bal of the sun through the 
Link of heaven were it not to serve the inorning out of the 
extreme love she has for thee. The angel Gabnel, messenger 
of truth, every day kisses the groundsil of thy gate, '^ere 
there a place more exalted than the most high throne of God, 
I would aflfirm it to be thy place, O master of the faithful; 
Gabriel with all his art and knowledge, is but a mere scholar 

1 Chardin’s Travels, p 402 . 
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to thee.’ Thus, my friend, men think proper to treat angels; 
but if indeed there be such an order of beings, with what a degree 
of satirical contempt must they listen to the songs of little mortals 
thus flattering each other. Thus to see creatures, wiser indeed 
than the monkey, and more active than the oyster, claiming to 
themselves the mastery of heaven; minims, the tenants of an 
atom, thus arrogating a partnership in the creation of universal 
Nature! Sure heaven is kind, that launches no thunder at those 
guilty heads; but it is kind, and regards their follies with pity, 
nor will destroy creatures that it loved into being. 

But whatever success this practice of making demi-gods 
might have been attended with in barbarous nations, I do not 
know that any man became a god in a countr)’, where the 
inhabitants were refined. Such countries generally have too 
close an inspection into human weakness, to think it invested 
with celestial power. They sometimes indeed admit the gods 
of strangers, or of their ancestors, which had their existence 
in times of oliscurity; their weakness being forgotten, while 
nothing but their power and their miracles were remembered. 
I he Chinese, for instance, never had a god of their own country, 
the idols which the vulgar worship at this day were brought 
from the barbarous nations around them. The Roman Em¬ 
perors, who pretended to divinity, were generally taught by a 
1 ^ wore mortal; and Alexander, though he 

passed among barbarous countries for a real God, could never 
persuade his polite countrymen into a similitude of thinking, 
llie Eacedemonians shrewdly complied with his commands, 
by the following sarcastic edict: 

El VJAc^ai'Spo? ^ovXerat ctvai f^eo?, eorco. 

Adieu. 


LEI I ER ('XV'L —To the same. 

Tiieric is something irresistibly pleasing in the conversation 
of a fine woman; even though her tongue be silent, the eloquence 
of her eyes teaches wisdom* Ihe mind sympathises with the 
regularity of the object in view, and struck with external grace, 
vibrates into respondent harmony. In this agreeable dispiosi- 
tion, I lately found myself in company witii my friend and his 
niece. Our conyersation turned upon loye, whicli she seemed 
equally capable of defending and inspiring. We were each of 
difleront opinions upon this subject; the lady insisted that it 
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was a natural and universal passion, and produced the happiness 
of those who cultivated it with proper precaution. My friend 
denied it to be the work of Nature, but allowed it to have a 
real existence, and affirmed that it was of infinite service in 
refining society; while I, to keep up the dispute, affirmed it to 
be merely a name, first used by the cunning part of the fair sex, 
and admitted by the silly part of ours^ therefore no way more 
natural than taking snuff or chewing opium. 

■^How is it possible, cried I, that such a passion can be natural, 
when our opinions even of beauty, which inspires it, are entirely 
the result of fashion and caprice? The ancients, who pretended 
to be connoisseurs in the art, have praised narrow foreheads, red 
hair, and eyebrows that joined each other over the nose. Such 
were the charms that once captivated Catullus, Ovid, and 
Anacreon. Ladies would at present be out of humour, if their 
lovers praised them for such graces; and should an antique 
beauty now revive, her face would certainly be put under the 
discipline of the tweezer, forehead-cloth and lead comb, before 

it could be seen in public company. 

‘But the difference between the ancients and modems is not 
so great, as between the different countries of the present world. 
A lover of Gongora, for instance, sighs for thick lips; a Chinese 
lover is poetical in praise of thin. In Circassia, a straight nose 
is thought most consistent w’ith beauty; cross but a mountain 
which separates it from the Tartars, and there flat noses, tawny 
skins, and eyes three inches asunder, are all the fashion. In 
Persia and some other countries, a man when he marries, chooses 
to have his bride a maid; in the Philippine Islands, if a bnd^ 
groom happens to perceive on the first night that he is put off 
with a virgin, the marriage is declared void to all intents and 
purposes, and the bride sent back with disgrace. In some parts 
of the East, a woman of beauty, properly fed up for sale, often 
amounts to one hundred crowns; in the kingdom of Loango, 
ladies of the very best fashion are sold for a pig, queens however 
sell better and sometimes amount to a co\y. In short, turn 
even to England, do not I there see the beautiful part of the sex 
neglected; and none now marrying or making love but old men 
and old women that have saved money? Do not I see beauty 
from fifteen to twenty-one rendered null and void to all intents 
and purposes, and those six precious years of womanhood put 
under a statute of virginity? What! shall I call that rancid 
passion love, which passes between an old bachelor of fifty- 
six, and a widow lady of forty-nine? Never! never! What 
*L902 
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acWantagc is society to reap from an intercourse, where the big 
belly is oftcnest on the man's side? Would any persuade me that 
such a passion was natural, unless the human race were more 
fit for love as tlicy approached the decline, and, like the silk¬ 
worms, become breeders just before they expired ?’ 

Whether love be natural or no, replied my friend, gravely, 
it contributes to the happiness of every society into wliich it is 
introduced. All our pleasures are short, and can only charm at 
intervals: love is a method of protracting our greatest pleasure: 
and surely that gamester who plays the greatest stake to the 
best advantage, will, at the end of life, rise victorious. This 
was the opinion of Vanini. who affirmed that eimy hour loas lost 
which 7 vas not spent in love. His accusers were unable to compre¬ 
hend his meaning, and the jioor advocate for love was burned in 
flames, alas, no way metaphorical. Hut whatev’cr advantages 
the individual may reap from this passion, society will certainly 
be refined and improved by its introduction: All laws, calculated 
to discourage it, tend to embrute the species, and weaken the 
state. Though it cannot jilant morals in the luiman breast, 
it cultivates them when there: pity, generosity, and honour, 
receive a brighter polish from its assistance; and a single amour 
is sufficient entirely to brush off the clown. 

Hut it is an exotic of the most delicate constitution; it requires 
the greatest art to introduce it into a state, and the smallest 
discouragement is sufficient to repress it again. Let us only 
consider witli what ease it was formerly extinguished in Rome, 
and w'ith what difficulty it was lately revived in Europe: it 
seemed to sleep for ages, and at last fought its way among 
us tlirough tilts, tournaments, dragons, and all the dreams of 
chivalry. The rest of the world, China only excepted, are and 
have ever been utter strangers to its delights and advantages. 
In other countries, as men find themselves stronger than 
women, they lay a claim to a rigorous superiority; this is natural, 
and love, which gives up tins natural advantage, must certainly 
be the effect of art. An art calculated to lengthen out our 
happier moments, and add new graces to society. 

1 entirely acquiesce in your sentiments, says tlie lady, with 
regard to the advantages of this passion, but cannot avoid 
giving it a nobler origin than you have been pleased to assign. I 
must think, that those countries, where it is rejected, are obliged 
to liave recourse to art to stitle so natural a production, and those 
nations where it is cultivated, only make nearer advances to 
nature. The same efTorts that are used in some places to 
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suppress pity and other natural passions, may have been em¬ 
ployed to extinguish love. No nation, however unpolished, is 
remarkable for innocence, that is not famous for passion; it has 
flourished in the coldest as well as the warmest regions. Even 
in the sultry wilds of southern America, the lover is not satisfied 
with possessing his mistress’s person without having her mind. 

In all iny Enna‘s beavtics blest. 

Amidst profusion still I pine; 

For tho' she gives me up her breast. 

Its panting tenant is not mine.^ 

But the effects of love are too violent to be the result of an 
artificial passion. Nor is it in the power of fashion to force the 
constitution into those changes, which we every day observe. 
Several have died of it. Few lovers are unacquainted with the 
fate of the two Italian lovers, Da Corsin and Julia Bellaman(^ 
who, after a long separation, expired with pleasure in each 
other’s arms. Such instances are too strong confirmations of 
the reality of the passion, and serve to shew that suppressing it, 
is but opposing the natural dictates of the heart. Adieu. 


LE'PTER CXVII.—To the same. 

The clock just struck two, the expiring taper rises and sinks m 
the socket, the watchman forgets the hour in slumber, the 
laborious and the happy are at rest, and nothing wakes but 
meditation, guilt, revelry, and despair The drunkard once 
more fills the destroying bowl, the robber walks his midnight 
round, and the suicide lifts his guilty arm against his own 

sacred person. , , *.• :4-., 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page « antiquity, 

or the sallies of cotemporary genius, but pursue the so * ’ 

where vanity, ever changing, but a few hours pas , w 
before me, where she kept up the pageant, and now, like a 
froward child, seems hushed with her own impor uni les. 

What a gloom hangs all around; the dying lamp feebly em t 
a yellow gleam, no sound is heard but of ^^^iming dock 
or the distant watch-dog. All the bustle of human pride is 
forgotten, an hour like this may well display the emp 

human vanity. l. 

There will come a time when this temporary soli u y 

* Translation of a South American Ode. 
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made continual, and the city itself, like its inhabitants, fade 
away, and leave a desert in its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed in existence, 
had their victories as great, joy as just, and as unbounded, and 
with short-sighted presumption, promised themselves immor¬ 
tality. Posterity can hardly trace the situation of some. The 
sorrowful traveller wanders over the awful ruins of others; and 
as he beholds, he learns wisdom, and feels the transience of every 
sublunary possession. 

Here, he cries, stood their citadel, now grown over with weeds; 
there their senate-house, but now the haunt of every no.xious 
reptile; temples and theatres stood here, now only an undis¬ 
tinguished heap of ruin. They are fallen, for luxui*)' and avarice 
first made them feeble. The rewards of state were conferred on 
amu.sing, and not on useful, members of society. Their riches 
and opulence invited the invaders, who though at first repulsed, 
returned again, conquered by perseverance, and at last swept 
the defendants into undistinguished destruction. 

How few appear in those streets, which but some few hours 
ago were crowded; and tliose who appear, now no longer wear 
their daily mask, nor attempt to hide their lewdness or their 
misery. 

Put who are those who make the streets their couch, and 
find a short repose from wretchedness at the doors of the opu¬ 
lent.^ 'riicsc are strangers, wanderers, and oq)hans, whose 
circumstances are too humble to expect redress, and whose 
distresses are too great even for pity. Their wretchedness 
excites rather horror than pity. Some are without the covering 
even of rags, and others emaciated with disease; the world has 
disclaimed them; society turns its back upon their distress, and 
has given them up to nakedness and hunger. These poor 
shivering females have once seeji happier days, and been 
flattered into beauty. They have been prostituted to the gay 
luxurious villain, and are now turned out to meet the severity 
of winter. Perhaps, now lying at the doors of their betrayers, 
they sue to wretches whose hearts are insensible, or debaucliees 
who may curse, but will not relieve them. 

Why, why was I born a man, and yet see the suffering of 
wretches I cannot relieve! Poor houseless creatures! the world 
will give you reproaches, but will not give you relief. The 
slightest misfortunes of the great, the most imaginaiy' uneasiness 
of the rich, are aggravated with all the power of eloquence, and 
held up to engage our attention and sympathetic sorrow. The 
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poor weep unheeded, persecuted by every subordinate species 
of tyranny; and every law, which gives others security, becomes 
an enemy to them. 

Why was this heart of mine formed with so much sensibility! 
or why was not my fortune adapted to its impulse! Tenderness, 
without a capacity of relieving, only makes the man who feels it 
more wretched than the object which sues for assistance. Adieu. 


LETTER CXVIIL —Hoam to Lien Chi Altangi, the dis¬ 
contented Wanderer, by the 7 vay of Moscow. 

I HAVE been just sent upon an embassy to Japan; my com¬ 
mission is to be dispatched in four days, and you can hardly 
conceive the pleasure I shall find upon revisiting my native 
country. I shall leave with joy this proud, barbarous, in¬ 
hospitable region, where every object conspires to diminish my 
satisfaction, and increase my patriotism. 

But though I find the inhabitants savage, yet the Dutch 
merchants who are permitted to trade hither, seem still more 
detestable. They have raised my dislike to Europe in general; 
by them I learn how low avarice can degrade human nature; 
how many indignities an European will suffer for gain. 

I was present at an audience given by the Emperor to the 
Dutch envoy. Who had sent several presents to all the courtiers 
some days previous to his admission; but he was ^liged to 
attend those designed for the Emperor himself. From t e 
accounts I had heard of this ceremony, my curiosity prompted 

me to be a spectator of the whole. „ ti 

First went the presents, set out on beautiful enamelled tables, 
adorned with flowers, borne on men’s shoulders, and followed 
by Japanese music and dancers. From so great respect paid to 
the gifts themselves, I had fancied the donors must have received 
almost divine honours. But about a quarter of an hour after 
the-presents had been carried in triumph, the envoy and his rain 
were brought forward. They were covered from head to 00 
with long black veils, which prevented their seeing, each led y 
a conductor, chosen from the meanest of the people. ^ 
dishonourable manner having traversed the aty of Jedo, ey 
at length arrived at the palace gate, and after waiting a a 
hour, were admitted into the guard room. Here t eir eye 
were uncovered, and in about an hour the genueman us e 
introduced them into the hall of audience. The Emperor was 
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at length shewn sitting in a kind of alcove at the upper end of the 
room, and the Dutch envoy was conducted towards tlie throne. 

As soon as he had approached within a certain distance, the 
gentleman uslier cried out with a loud voice, Holanda Capitan; 
upon these words the envoy fell flat upon the ground, and crept 
upon his hands and feet towards the throne. Still approaching, 
he reared himself upon his knees, and then bow'cd his forehead 
to the ground. These ceremonies being over, he was directed 
to withdraw, still grovelling on liis belly, and going backward 
like a lob.ster. 

Men must he excessively fond of riches, when they are earned 
with such circumstances of abject submission. Do the Euro¬ 
peans worship Heaven itself with marks of more profound 
respect.^ Do they confer those honours on the Supreme of 
beings, which they pay to a barbarous king, who gives them a 
permission to purcliase trinkets and porcelain? What a glorious 
exchange, to forfeit their national honour, and even their title 
to humanity, for a screen or a snufl-box! 

If tliese ceremonies essayed in the first audience appeared 
mortifying, those which are practised in the second are infinitely 
more so. In the second audience, the Emperor and the ladies 
of court were placed behind lattices in such a manner as to 
see without being seen. Here all the Europeans were directed 
to pass in review, and grovel and act the serpent as before: with 
this spectacle, the whole court seemed highly delighted. The 
strangers were asked a thousand ridiculous questions; as their 
names and their ages: They were ordered to write, to stand 
upright, to sit, to stop, to compliment each other, to be drunk, 
to speak the Japanese language, to talk Dutch, to sing, to eat; 
in short, they were ordered to do all that could satisfy the 
curiosity of women. 

Imagine, my dear Altangi, a set of gra\-e men thus transformed 
into buffoons, and acting a part every whit as honourable as that 
of those instructed animals which are shewn in the streets of 
Pekin to the mob on a holiday. Yet the ceremony did not end 
here, for every great lord of the court was to be visited in the 
same manner; and their ladies, who took the whim from their 
husbands, were all equally fond of seeing the strangers perform, 
even the children seeming highly diverted with the dancing 
Dutchmen. 

Alas, cried I, to myself, upon returning from such a spectacle, 
is this the nation which assumes such dignity at the court of 
Pekin? Is this that people that appear so proud at home, and in 
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every country where they have the least authority? How does 
a love of gain transform the gravest of mankind into the most 
contemptible and ridiculous? I had rather continue poor all my 
life, than become rich at such a rate. Perish those riches which 
are acquired at the expense of my honour or my humanity! Let 
me quit, said I, a country where there are none but such as treat 
all others like slaves, and more detestable still, in suffering such 
treatment. I have seen enough of this nation, to desire to see 
more of others. Let me leave a people suspicious to excess, 
whose morals are corrupted, and equally debased by superstition 
and vice, where the sciences are left uncultivated, where the 
Great are slaves to the Prince, and tyrants to the people, where 
the women are chaste only when debarred of the power of 
transgression; where the true disciples of Confucius are not less 
persecuted than those of Christianity: in a word, a country 
where men are forbidden to think, and consequently labour 
under the most miserable slaverj^ that of mental servitude. 

Adieu. 


LETTER CXIX.— Lien Chi AUangi, to Fiwi Hoam, first 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 

The misfortunes of the great, my friend, are held up to engage 
our attention, are enlarged upon in tones of declamation, and 
the world is called upon to pze at the noble sufferers; they have 

at once the comfort of admiration and pity. 

Yet where is the magnanimity of bearing misfortunes when 
the whole world is looking on? Men in such circumstances can 

act bravely even from motives of vanity. He ^ 

vale of obscurity, can brave adversity, who without friends to 
encourage, acquaintances to pity, or even without hope 0 a e- 
^date his distresses, can behave with tranquillity and indifference, 
is truly great: whether peasant or courtier, he deserves admira¬ 
tion, and should be held up for our imitation and respect. 

The miseries of the poor are however 
though some undergo more real hardships in one day, 1 
great in their whole lives. It is indeed inconceivable what 
difficulties the meanest English sailor or soldier endures m hout 
murmuring or regret. Every day is to him a day of misery, 

and yet he bears his hard fate without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear the heroes of t^a 
complain of misfortunes and hardships, whose grea e y 
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s founder] in arrogance and pride. Their severest distresses 
are pleasures, compared to what many of the adventuring poor 
every day sustain, without murmuring. These may eat, drink, 
and sleep, have slaves to attend them, and arc sure of subsis¬ 
tence for life, while many of their fellow-creatures are obliged 
to wander, without a friend to comfort or to assist them, find 
enmity in every law, and are too poor to obtain even justice. 

I have been led into these reflections, from accidentally meet¬ 
ing some days ago a poor fellow l)cgging at one of the outlets of 
this town, with a wooden leg. I was curious to learn what had 
reduced him to his present situation; and after giving him what 
I thought proper, desired to know the histoiy of his life and 
misfortunes, and tlie manner in which ire was reduced to his 
present distress. The disabled soldier, for such he was, with 
an intrepidity truly Britisli, leaning on his crutch, put himself 
into an attitude to comply with my request, and gave me his 
history as follows: 

‘As for misfortunes, Sir, I cannot pretend to iiavc gone 
tlirough more than others. Except the loss of my limb, and 
my being obliged to beg, I don’t know any reason, thank heaven, 
that 1 have to complain; there are some who have lost both legs 
and an eye; but, tliank heaven, it is not (piite so bad with me. 

‘My father was a labourer in the country, and died when I 
was five years old; so I was put upon tlie parish. As he had 
been a wandering sort of a man, the parishioners were not able 
to tell to what parish I belonged, or where 1 was born; so they 
sent me to another parish, and that parish sent me to a third, 
till at last it was thouglit I belonged to no parish at all. At 
length, however, they fixed me. I had some disposition to be 
a scholar, and had actually learned my letters; but tlte master 
of the workhouse put me to business, as soon as I was able to 
bundle a mallet. 

‘Here I lived an easy kind of a life for five years. I only 
wrought ten hours in the day, and liad my meat and drink 
provided for my labour. It is true. I was not suffered to stir 
far from the house, for fear I should runaway: but what of that? 
1 had tile liberty of the whole house, and the yard before the 
door, and that was enough for me. 

'I was next bouiul out to a farmer, where 1 was up both early 
and late, but 1 eat and drank well, and liked mv business well 
enough, till he died, lieing then obliged to provide for myself, 
1 was resolved to go and seek my fortune. Thus 1 lived, and 
went from town to town, w'orking when I could get employmcDt, 
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and starving when I could get none, and might have lived so 
still. But happening one day to go through a field belonging 
to a magistrate, I spy’d a hare crossing the path just before me. 
I believe the de\nl put it in my head to fling my stick at it : well, 
what will you have on’t? I kill’d the hare, and was bringing 
it away in triumph, when the justice himself met me: he called 
me a villain, and collaring me, desired I would give an account 
of myself. I began immediately to give a full account of all 
that I knew of my breed, seed, and generation; but though I 
gave a very long account, the justice said, I could give no account 
of myself; so I was indicted, and found guilty of being poor, and 
sent to Newgate, in order to be transported to the plantations. 

‘ People may say this and that of being in jail; but for my part, 
I found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever I was m, m all 
my life. I had my belly full to eat and drink, and did no work, 
but alas, this kind of life was too good to last for ever! I was 
taken out of prison, after five months, put on board of a ship, 
and sent off with two hundred more. Our passage was but 
indifferent, for we were all confined in the hold, and died very 
fast for want of sweet air and provisions; but for my part. 1 did 
not want meat, because I had a fever all the way; Providence 
was kind when provisions grew short, it took away my desire 
of eating. When we came ashore, we were sold to the planters. 
I was bound for seven years, and as I was no scholar, for i had 
forgotten my letters, I was obliged to work among the negroes; 
and served out my time, as in duty bound to do. 

‘When my time was expired, I worked my passage home, 
and glad I was to see Old England again, because I loved my 
country. O liberty, liberty, liberty, that is the property of 
every Englishman, and I will die in its defence: I was afrai^d, 
however, that I should be indicted for a vagabond once more 
SO did not much care to go into the country, u ep 
town, and did little jobs when I could get them. I was very 
happy in this manner for some time; till one evening, conii g 
home from work, two men knocked me down, and then desired 
me to stand still. They belonged to a press gang: I was 
before the justice, and as I could give no account ot rnysclf 
(that was the thing that always hobbled me) I had 
left, whether to go on board a man of war, or list or . 

I chose to be a soldier, and in this post of a gentleman, 
two campaigns, was at the battles in Flanders, and 
one wound through the breast, which is troublesome to 

‘When the peace came on, I was discharged: and as 
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not work, because my wound was sometimes painful, I listed 
for a landman in the East-India company’s scr\’ice. I here 
fought the French in six pitched battles; and verily believe, 
that if I could read or write, our captain would have given me 
promotion, and made me a corporal. But that was not my good 
fortune. I soon fell sick, and when I became good for nothing, 
got lea\ c to return home again with forty pounds in my pocket, 
which I saved in the ser\-ice. This was at the beginning of the 
present war, so I hoped to be set on shore, and to have the 
pleasure of spending my money; but the government wanted 
men, and I was pressed again, before ever I could set foot on 
shore. 

‘Tlie boatswain found me, as he said, an obstinate fellow: he 
swore that I understood my business perfectly well, but that 
I pretended sickness merely to be idle: God knows, I knew 
nothing of sea-busincss. He beat me without considering what 
he was about. But still my forty pounds was some comfort 
to me under every beating; the money was my comfort, and the 
money I might have had to tiiis day; but that our ship was 
taken by the French, and so I lost it all! 

Our crew was c;irried into a French prison, and many of 
them died, because they were not used to live in a jail; but for 
my part it was nothing to mo, for I was seasoned. One night, 
howe^■cr, as I was sleeping on the bed of boards, with a warm 
blanket about me (for I always loved to lie well), I was awaked 
by the boatswain, who had a dark lantern by his hand. “Jack, 
says he to me, will you knock out the French sentry’s bmins?” 
“I don’t care, says I. striving to keep myself awake, if I lend a 
hand.” “Then follow me. says he, and I hope we shall do busi¬ 
ness. So up I got, and tied my blanket, which was all the 
clothes I had, about my middle, and went with him to fight 
the Frenchman: we had no arms; but one Englishman is able to 
beat five I'rench at any time; so we went down to the door, 
wliere both sentries were posted, and rushing upon them, seized 
their arrns in a moment, and knocked them down. From 
thence, nine of us ran together to the quay, and seizing the 
first boat we met, got out of the harbour, and put to sea: we had 
not been here three days, before we were taken up by an English 
privateer, who was glad of so many goo<.l hands; and we con¬ 
sented to run our chance. However, we had not so much luck 
as we expected. In three days we fell in with a French man of 
war of forty guns, whilt? we had but twentv-three; so to it we 
went. The fight lasted for three hours, and'I verily believe we 
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should have taken the Frenchman, but unfortunately, we lost 
almost all our men, just as we were going to get the victory.' 
I was once more in the power of the French, and I believe it 
would have gone hard with me, had I been brought back to my 
old jail in Brest; but by good fortune, we were retaken and 
carried to England once more. 

‘I had almost forgot to tell you, that in this last engagement, 
I was wounded in two places; I lost four fingers of the left hand, 
and my leg was shot off. Had I the good fortune to have lost 
my leg and use of my hand on board a king’s ship, and not a 
privateer, I should have been entitled to clothing and main¬ 
tenance during the rest of my life, but that was not my chance; 
one man is bom with a silver spoon in his mouth, and another 
with a wooden ladle. However, blessed be God, I enjoy good 
health, and have no enemy in this world that I know of, but the 

French, and the Justice of Peace.’ . 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving my friend and me 111 
admiration of his intrepidity and content; nor could we avoid 
acknowledging, that an habitual acquaintance with misery is 
the truest school of fortitude and philosophy. Adieu. 


letter CXX.—From the same. 

The titles of European Princes are rather more numerous than 
ours of Asia, but by no means so sublime. The king of Visapour 
or Pegu, not satisfied with claiming the globe and all its appur¬ 
tenances to him and his heirs, asserts a property even in the 
firmament, and extends his orders to the milky way. e 
archs of Europe, with more modesty, confine their titles to earth, 
but make up by number, what is wanting in ‘^eir sublimi ty 

Such is their passion for a long list of these splcn 1 1 t 

I have known a German Prince with more titles than subjects, 

and a Spanish nobleman with more names than shirts. 

Contrary to this, ‘The English monarchs ^ays a writer of the 

last century, disdain to accept of such ^.^e 

to increase their pride, without improving their g oiy, ^ 
above depending on the feeble helps of heraldry [^r 
perfectly satisfied with the consciousness of 
power.’ At present, however, these maxims are lai 
English monarchs have of late assumed new , , 

impressed their coins with the names and a Their 

dukedoms, petty states, and subordmate employ 
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design in this, I make no doubt, was laudably to add new lustre 

f in reality, paltry claims only serve to 
diminish that respect they are designed to secure. 

There is. in the honours assumed by Kings, as in the decora¬ 
tions of architecture, a majestic simplicity, which best conduces 
to inspire our reverence and respect; numerous and trifling 
ornaments in either, arc strong indications of meanness in the 
designer, or of concealed deformity: should, for instance, the 
Emperor of China, among other titles, assume that of Deputy 
Mandarine of Maccan. or the Monarch of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, desire to be acknowledged as Duke of Brentford, 
Lunenburg, or Lincoln, the observer revolts at this mixture of 
important and paltry claims, and forgets the Emperor in his 
familiarity with the Duke or the Deputy. 

I rementber a similar instance of this inverted ambition, in 
the illustrious King of ^lanacabo, upon his first treaty with the 
Bortuguese. Among the presents that were made him by the 
ambassador of that nation, was a sword with a brass hilt, which 
he seemed to set a peculiar value upon. This he thought too 
great an acquisition to his glory, to be forgotten among the 
number of his titles. lie therefore gave orders that his subjects 
should style him for the future. I'alipot, the immortal Potentate of 
Manacabo, Mciisevgcr of Morning, Eydightener of the Sun, Pos~ 
sessor of the U'hole Earth, and mighty Monarch of the Brass-handled 
Sword. 

This method of mixing majestic and paltry titles, of quartering 
the arms of a great empire and an obscure pro\'ince, upon the 
same medal here, had its rise in the virtuous partiality of their 
late monarchs. ^\ illing to testify an aflection to their native 
country, tiiey ga\'e its name and ensigns a place upon their 
coins, and thus in some measure ennobled its obscurity. It was 
indeed but just, that a people which had given England up their 
King, should receive some honorary equivalent in return; but 
at present these motives are no more: England has now a Mon¬ 
arch wholly British, and it has some reason to hope for British 
titles upon British coins. 

However, were the money of Englaml designed to circulate 
in Germany, there would be no flagrant impropriety in impress¬ 
ing it with German names and arms; but though this might 
ha\ c been so upon former occasions, I am told there is no danger 
of it for the future; as England then fore designs to keep back its 
gold, I candidly tliink Lunenburg, Oldenburgh, and tlie r^st of 
them, may very well keep back tlieir titles. 
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It is a mistaken prejudice in princes, to think that a number 
of loud sounding names can give new claims to respect. The 
truly great have ever disdained them. When Timur the Lame 
had conquered Asia, an orator by profession came to compli¬ 
ment him upon the occasion. He began his harangue, by styling 
him the most omnipotent, and the most glorious object of the 
creation; the Emperor seemed displeased with his paltry adula¬ 
tion, yet still he went on, complimenting him, as the most 
mighty, the most valiant, and the most perfect of beings: Hold 
there, my friend, cries the lame Emperor, hold there, till I 
have got another leg. In fact, the feeble or the despotic alone 
find pleasure in multiplying these pageants of vanity, but 
strength and freedom have nobler aims, and often find the finest 

adulation in majestic simplicity. 

The young Monarch of this country has already testified 
a proper contempt for several unmeaning appendages on royalty; 
cooks and scullions have been obliged to quit their fires; gentle¬ 
men’s gentlemen, and the whole tribe of necessary people, who 
did nothing, have been dismissed from further services. A youth, 
who can thus bring back simplicity and frugality to a court, 
will soon probably have a true respect for his own glory, and while 
he has dismissed all useless employments, may disdain to accept 
of empty or degrading titles. Adieu. 


letter CXXl—From the Same. 

Whenever I attempt to characterise the English in general, 
some unforeseen difficulties constantly occur to disconcert my 
design; I hesitate between censure and praise; when I consider 
them as a reasoning philosophical people, they have my ap¬ 
plause; but when I reverse the medal, and observe their ij'con- 
stancy and irresolution, I can scarcely persuade myself that 1 
am observing the same people. 

Yet upon examination, this very inconstancy, so remarkable 
here, flows from no other source than their love of reasoning. 
The man who examines a complicated subject on every side, 
and calls in reason to his assistance, will frequently change; ^ylll 
find himself distracted by opposing probabilities and contending 
proofs; every alteration of place will diversify the prospect, will 
give some latent argument new force, and contnbute to maintain 

an anarchy in the mind. • . u • 

On the contrary, they who never examine with their own 
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reason, act witli more simplicity. Ignorance is positive, instinct 
perseveres, and the human being moves in safety within the 
narrow rncle of brutal uniformity. What is true with re^^ard 
to individuals, is not less so when applied to states. A reasoning 
go\ernment like this, is in continual fluctation. while those 
kingdoms where men are taught not to controvert hut obey 
continue always the same. In Asia, for instance, where the 
monarch s authority is supported by force, and acknowled'^ed 
through fear, a change of government is entirely unknown. 
All the inhabitants seem to wear the same mental complexion 
and remain contented with hereditary oppression. The sove¬ 
reign s pleasure is the ultimate rule of duty, every branch of the 
administration is a perfect epitome of the whole; and if one 
l>rant is deposed, another starts up in his room to govern as 
his predecessor. Tlie luiglish. on the contrary, instead of beinf- 
ed l)y power, endeavour to guide themselves by reason; instead 
of appealing to the jileasure of the prince, appeal to the original 
lights of mankind. \\ iiat one rank of men assert is denied by 
others, as the reasons on opposite sides happen to come home 
with greater or less conviction. The people of Asia are directed 
by precedent, which never alters; the English by reason, which 
is ever changing its ap})earancc. 

Jhe disadvantages of an Asiatic government acting in this 
manntr by precedent are evident; original errors are thus 
continued, without hopes of redress, and ail marks of genius 
are levelled down to one standard, since no superiority of think¬ 
ing can be allowed its exertion in mending obvious defects 
But to recompense those defects, their governments undergo 
no iHw alterations, they have no new evils to fear, nor no 
termentations m the constitution that continue: the sti*u^gle for 
power is soon over, and all becomes tranquil as before; they are 
habituated to subordination, and men arc taught to form no 
other desires, than those which they are allowed to satisfy 
J lie disad\-antages of a government acting from the immediate 
inlUience oi reason, like that of England, are not less than those 
of the former. It is extremely ditlicult to induce a number of 
free beings to co-operate for their mutual benefit; every possible 
advantage will necessarily be sought, and every attempt to 
procure U must be attended with a new fermentation; various 
reasons will cad different ways, and equity and advantage will 
often be out-balanced by a combination of clamour and preiudicc 
lEit though such a people may be thus in the wrong, they have 
been infiuenced by an happy delusion, their errors are seldom 
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seen till they are felt; each man is himself the tyrant he has 
obeyed and such a master he can easily forgive. The disadvan¬ 
tages he feels, may in reality be equal to what is felt in the most 
despotic government; but man will bear every calamity with 
patience, when he knows lumself to be the author of his own 
misfortunes. Adieu. 


LETTER CXXII .—From the savte. 

My long residence here begins to fatigue me as every object 
ceases to be new, it no longer continues to be pleasing; some 
minds are so fond of variety, that pleasure itself, if permanent, 
would be insupportable, and we are thus obliged to solicit new 
happiness even by courting distress: I only, therefore, wait the 
arrival of my son to vary this trifling scene, and borrow new 
pleasure from danger and fatigue. A life, I own, thus spent in 
wandering from place to place is at best but empty dissipation. 
But to pursue trifles is the lot of humanity; and whether we 
bustle in a pantomime or strut at a coronation; whether we 
shout at a bonfire or harangue in a senate-house; whatever 
object we follow, it will at last surely conduct us to futility and 
disappointment. The wise bustle and laugh as they walk in 
the pageant, but fools bustle and are important; and this 
probably is all the difference between them. 

This may be an apology for the levity of my former corres¬ 
pondence; I talked of trifles, and I knew that they were trifles; 
to make the things of this life ridiculous, it was only sufficient 

to call them by their names. . . 

In other respects, I have omitted several striking circum- 
stences in the description of this country, as supposing them 
cither already known to you, or as not being thoroughly known to 
inyself. But there is one omission for which I expect no for¬ 
giveness, namely, my being totally silent upon their buildings, 
toads, rivers, and mountains. This is a branch of science, on 
which all other travellers are so very prolix, that my deficiency 
will appear the more glaring. With what pleasure, for instance, 
do some read of a traveller in Egypt, measuring a fallen co umn 
with his cane, and finding it exactly five feet nine inches long, 
of his creeping through the mouth of a catacomb, and coming 
out by a different hole from that he entered; of his stealmg the 
finger of an antique statue, in spite of the janizary that watched 
him; or his adding a new conjecture to the hundred and fourteen 
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conjectures, already published upon the names of Osiris 
and Isis. 

Methinks I hear some of my friends in China, demanding 
a similar account of London and the adjacent villages: and if I 
remain here much longer, it is probable I may gratify their 
curiosity. 1 intend, when run dry on other topics, to take a 
serious survey of the City-wall; to describe that beautiful 
building the Mansion-house; I will enumerate the magnificent 
squares, in which the nobility chiefly reside, and the royal 
palace appointed for the reception of the English monarch; 
nor will 1 forget the beauties of Shoe-lane, in which I myself 
have resided since my arrival. You shall find me no way 
inferior to many of my brother travellers in the arts of descrip¬ 
tion. At present, however, as a specimen of this way of writing, 

I send you a few hasty remarks, collected in a late journey I 
made to Kentish-town, and this in the manner of modern voyagers, 

‘Having heard much of Kcnlish-town, I conceived a strong 
desire to see that celebrated place. I could have wished, indeed, 
to satisfy my curiosity without going thither; but that was im¬ 
practicable, and therefore I resolved to go. Travellers have two 
methods of going to Kentish-town; they take coach which costs 
ninepence. or they go a foot, which costs nothing; in my opinion, 
a coach is by far the most eligible convenience, but 1 was resolved 
to go on foot, having considered with myself, that going in that 
manner would be the cheapest way. 

‘As you set out from Dog-house Bar, you enter upon a fine 
levelled road, railed in on both sides, commanding on the right 
a fine prospect of groves, and fields enamelled with flowers, 
whicli would wonderfully charm the sense of smelling, were it 
not for a dunghill on the left, which mixes its efiluvia with their 
odours. This dunghill is of much greater anticjuity than the 
road; and 1 must not omit a piece of injustice I was going to 
commit upon this occasion. My indignation was levelled against 
the makers of the dunghill, for having brought it so near the 
road, whereas, it should have fallen upon the makers of the 
road, for having brought that so near the dunghill. 

‘After proceeding in this manner for some time, a building 
resembling somewhat a triumphal arch salutes the travellers 
view. This structure, however, is peculiar to this countr)’, and 
vulgarly called a turnpike gate: I could perceive a long in¬ 
scription in large characters on the front, probably upon the 
occasion of some triumph, but being in haste, I left it to be 
made out by some subsequent adventurer, who may happen to 
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travel this way; so continuing my course to the west, I soon 
arrived at an unwalled town called Islington. 

‘Islington is a pretty neat town, mostly built of brick, vAth 
a church and bells. It has a small lake or rather pond in the 
midst; though at present very much neglected. I am told it is 
dry in summer; if this be the case, it can be no very proper 
receptacle for fish, of which the inhabitants themselves seem 
sensible, by bringing all that is eaten there from London. 

^ After having surveyed the curiosities of this fair and beautiful 
town, I proceeded forward, leaving a fair stone building called 
the White Conduit House on my right; here the inhabitants of 
London often assemble to celebrate a feast of hot rolls and 
butter; seeing such numbers, each with their little tables before 
them, employed on this occasion, must no doubt be a very amus¬ 
ing sight to the looker on, but still more so to those who perform 

in the solemnity. „ . 

‘From hence I parted with reluctance to 
written, or Pancridge as it is pronounced; but which should be 
both pronounced and written Pangrace. This emendation I w 11 
venture meo arbitrio; Hav in the Greek language signifies aJl, 
which added to the English word grace, maketh o« or 

Pangrace, and indeed this is a very proper appellation to a place 
of so much sanctity, as Pangrace is umversa ly 
However this be, if you except the parish church and its fine 
bells, there is little in Pangrace worth the attention of the 

‘From Pangrace to Kentish-town is an easy journey of one 
mile and a quarter. The road lies through a fine c^Pmgn 
country, well watered with beautiful drains, and enamelled 
tvith flT^vers of all kinds, which might contnbute to charm every 
sense, were it not that the odonferous gales are often more 

impresmated with dust than perfume. * j '4.1 

‘As you enter Kentish-town, the eye is at once presented ivith 

the shops of artificers, such as vendors of candles small coal, 
and hair-brooms; there are also several august buildings of red 
brick, with numberless sign-posts, or rather pillars, in a 
order of architecture; I send you a drawing of several, vide 
ABC This pretty town probably borrows its name from its 
^ciriityto the county of Kent; and indeed it is not unnatural 
that it^ should, as there are only London and the adjacent 
vmag^ that lie between them. Be this as it will, perceiving 
nighf approach, I made a hasty repast on roasted mutton and 
a SrtX dried fruit called potatoes, resolving to protract my 
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remarks upon my return; and this I would very willingly have 
done; hut was prevented by a circumstance which in truth 
I had for some time foreseen, for night coming on, it was im¬ 
possible to take a proper survey of the country, as I was to 
return home in the dark.’ Adieu. 


LKrrER CXXlU.—To the same. 

After a variety of disappointments, my wishes are at length 
fully satisfied. My son, so long expected, is arrived, at once, 
by his presence, banishing my anxiety, and opening a new 
scene of unexpected pleasure. His improvements in mind and 
person have far suriiassed even the sanguine expectations of a 
father. I left him a boy, but he is returned a man; pleasing in 
his person, hardened by travel, and polished by adversity. 
Ilis disappointment in love, however, had infused an air of 
melancholy into his conversation, which seemed at intervals 
to interrupt our mutual satisfaction. I expected that this 
could find a cure only from time; but Fortune, as if willing to 
load us with her favours, has, in a moment, repaid every un¬ 
easiness with rapture. 

Two days after his arrival, the man in black, with his beautiful 
niece, came to congratulate us upon this occfision; but guess 
our surprise, when my friend’s lovely kinswoman was found to 
be the very captive my son had rescued from Persia, and who had 
been wrecked on the Wolga, and was carried by the Russian 
peasants to the port of Archangel. Were I to hold the pen of 
a novelist, I might be prolix in describing their feelings at so 
unexpected an interview; but you may conceive their joy, 
without my assistance; words were unable to express their 
transports, then how can words describe it? 

When two young persons arc sincerely enamoured of each 
other, nothing can give me such pleasure as seeing them married: 
whether I know the parties or not, 1 am happy at thus binding 
one link more in the universal chain. Nature has, in some 
measure, formed me for a match-maker, and given me a soul to 
sympathise with every mode of human felicity. 1 instantly, 
therefore, consulted the man in black, whether we might not 
crown their mutual wishes by marriage; his soul seems formed of 
similar materials with mine, he instantly gave his consent, and 
the next day was appointed for the solemnisation of their 
nuptials. 
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All the acquaintances which I had made since my arrival, 
were present at this gay solemnity. The little beau was 
constituted master of the ceremonies, and his wife Mrs. Tibbs 
conducted the entertainment with proper decorum. The man 
in black and the pawnbroker’s widow, were very sprightly and 
tender upon this occasion. The widow was dressed up under 
the direction of Mrs. Tibbs; and as for her lover, his face was set 
off by the assistance of a pig-tail wig, which was lent by the little 
beau, to fit him for making love with proper formality. The 
whole company easily perceived, that it would be a double 
wedding before all was over, and indeed my friend and the 
widow seemed to make no secret of their passion; he even called 
me aside, in order to know my candid opinion, whether I did not 
think him a little too old to be married. As for my own part, 
continued he, I know I am going to play the fool, but all my 
friends will praise my wisdom, and produce me as the very 
pattern of discretion to others. 

At dinner, every thing seemed to run on with good humour, 
harmony, and satisfaction. Every creature in company thought 
themselves pretty, and every jest was laughed at: the man in 
black sat next his mistress, helped her plate, chimed her glass, 
and jogging her knees and her elbow, he whispered something 
arch in her ear, on which she patted his cheek; never was 
antiquated passion so playful, so harmless, and amusing, as 
between this reverend couple. 

The second course was now called for, and among a variety of 
other dishes, a fine turkey was placed before the widow. The 
Europeans, you know, carve as they eat; my friend therefore 
begged his mistress to help him to a part of the turkey. The 
widow, pleased with an opportunity of shewing her skill in 
carving; an art, upon which, it seems, she piqued herself; began 
to cut it up by first taking off the leg. Madam, cried my friend, 
if 1 may be permitted to advise, 1 ivould begin by cutting off the 
wing, and then the leg will come off more easily. Sir, replies the 
widow, give me leave to understand cutting up a fowl, I always 
begin with the leg. Yes, madam, replies the lover, but if the 
wing be the most convenient manner, 1 would begin with the wing. 
Sir, interrupts the lady, when you have fowls of your own, 
begin with the wing if you please; but give me leave to take off 
the leg. I hope I am not to be taught at this time of the day. 
Madam interrupts he, we are never too old to be instructed. Old, 
Sir! interrupts the other, who is old, Sir? when I die of age 
I know of some that will quake for fear; if the leg does not come 
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off, take the turkey to yourself. Madam, replied the man in 
black, I don't care a farthing ivhether the leg or the iving comes off; 
if you care for the leg first, why you shall have the argument, even 
though it be as 1 say. As for the matter of that, cries the widow, 

J don’t care a fig whether you are for the leg off or on; and friend, 
for the future, keep your distance. 0, replied the other, that is 
easily done, it is only moving to the other end of the table, and so, 
madam, vour most obedient humble servant. 

Tluis was this courtship of an age destroyed m one moment; 
for this dialogue effectually broke off the match between this 
respectable couple, that had been but just concluded. The 
smallest accidents disappoint the most important treaties. 
However, though it in some measure interrupted the general 
satisfaction, it no ways lessened the happiness of the youthful 
couple; and by the young lady’s looks, I could perceive she was 
not entirely displeased with the interruption. 

In a few hours the whole transaction seemed entirely forgotten, 
and we have all since enjoyed those satisfactions which result 
from a consciousness of miUcing each other happy. My son and 
his fair partner are fi.xed here for life; the man in black has given 
tiiem up a small estate in the country', which added to what I 
was able to bestow, will be capable of supplying all the real, but 
not the fictitious demands of happiness. As for myself, the 
world being but one city to me, 1 don’t much care in which of 
the streets I happen to reside; I shall therefore spend the re¬ 
mainder of life in examining the manners of different countries, 
imd ha\’e pre\ ailed upon the man in black to be my comp;inion. 
They must often change, says ('onfucius, who would be constatU 
in happiness or wisdom. Adieu. 
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Introduction 

There is not, perhaps, a more whimsically dismal figure in 
nature, than a man of real modesty, who assumes an air of 
impudence—who, while his heart beats with anxiety, studies 
ease, and affects good-humour. In this situation, however, a 
periodical writer often finds himself, upon his first attempt to 
address the public in form. All his power of pleasing is damped 
by solicitude, and his cheerfulness dashed with apprehension. 
Impressed with the terrors of the tribunal before which he is 
going to appear, his natural humour turns to pertness, and for 
real wit he is obliged to substitute vivacity. His first publica¬ 
tion draws a crowd; they part dissatisfied; and the author, never 
more to be indulged a favourable hearing, is left to condemn 
the indelicacy of his own address, or their want of discernment. 

For my part, as I was never distinguished for address, and 
have often even blundered in making my bow, such bodings as 
these had like to have totally repressed my ambition. I was 
at a loss whether to give the public specious promises, or give 
none; whether to be merry or sad on this solemn occasion. If 
I should modestly decline all merit, it was too probable the hasty 
reader might have taken me at my word. If, on the other hand, 
like labourers in the Magazine trade, I had, with modest impu¬ 
dence, humbly presumed to promise an epitome of all the good 
things that ever were said or written, this might have disgusted 
those readers I most desire to please. Had I been merry, I 
might have been censured as vastly low ; and had I been sorrowful, 
I might have been left to mourn in solitude and silence: in short, 
whichever way I turned, nothing presented but prospects of 
terror, despair, chandlers’ shops, and waste paper. 

In this debate between fear and ambition, my publisher 
happening to arrive, interrupted for a while my anxiety. Per¬ 
ceiving my embarrassment about making my first appearance, 
he instantly offered his assistance and advice. ‘ You must know, 
Sir,’ says he, ‘ that the republic of letters is at present divided into 
three classes. One writer, for instance, excels at a plan, or a 
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title-page, another works away at the body of the book, and a 
third is a dab at an index. Thus a Magazine is not the result 
of any single man’s industry, but goes through as many hands 
as a new pin, before it is fit for the public. I fancy, Sir,’ con¬ 
tinues he, ‘I can provide an eminent hand, and upon moderate 
terms, to draw up a promising plan to smooth up our readers a 
little, and pay them as Colonel Charteris paid his seraglio, at 
the rate of three halfpence in hand, and three shillings more in 
immiises.’ 

He was proceeding in his advice, which, however. I thought 
proper to decline, by assuring him, that as I intended to pursue 
no fixed method, so it was impossible to form any regular plan; 
determined never to be tedious in order to be logical, wherever 
pleasure presented, I was resolved to follow. Like the Bee, 
which I had taken for the title of my paper, I would rove from 
llower to fiower, with seeming inattention, but concealed choice, 
expatiate over all the beauties of the season, and make my 
industry my amusement. 

This reply may also ser\-e as an apology to the reader, who 
expects, before he sits down, a bill of his future entertainment. 
It would Ix' improper to pall his curiosity by lessening his 
surprise, or anticipate any pleasure I am able to procure him, 
by saying what shall come next. Thus much, howe\'er, he may 
be assured of. that neither war nor scandal shall make any part 
of it. Homer finely imagines his deity turning away with horror 
from the prospect of a field of battle, and seeking tranquillity 
among n nation noted for peace and simplicity. Happy, could 
any effort of mine, but for a moment, repress that sa\'age 
pleasure some men find in the daily accounts of human misery! 
How gladly would I lead them from scenes of blood and alter¬ 
cation, to ]>rospects of innocence and ease, where ew'ry breeze 
breathes health, and cvvry sound is hut the echo of tranquillity. 

But whatever the merit of his intentions may be, ever)* writer 
is now convinced that he must he chiefly indebted to good 
fortune for finding readers willing to allow- him anv degree of 
reputation. It has been remarked, that almost every character 
which has cxcittri either attention or praise, has'owed part 
of its success to merit, and part to an happy concurrence of 
< ircumstanccs in its favour. Had Cicsar or Cromwell exchanged 
countries, the one might have been a sergeant, and the other an 
exciseman. So it is with wit, winch generally succeeds more 
from being happily addressed, than from its native poignancy. 
A hon woi, for instance, that might be relished at White's, may 
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lose all its flavour when delivered at the Cat and Bagpipes in 
St. Giles’s. A jest calculated to spread at a gaming table, may 
be received with a perfect neutrality of face, should it happen 
to drop in a mackerel boat. We have all seen dunces triumph 
in some companies, where men of real humour were disregarded 
by a general combination in favour of stupidity. To drive the 
observation as far as it will go, should the labours of a writer 
who designs his performances for readers of a more refined 
appetite, fall into the hands of a devourer of compilations, 
what can he expect but contempt and confusion.? If his merits 
are to be determined by judges who estimate the value of a 
book from its bulk, or its frontispiece, every rival must acquire 
an easy superiority, who, with persuasive eloquence, promises 
four extraordinary pages of letterpress, or three beautiful prints, 
curiously coloured from nature. 

But to proceed: Though I cannot promise as much entertain¬ 
ment, or as much elegance, as others have done, yet the reader 
may be assured, he shall have as much of both as I can. He 
shall, at least, find me alive while I study his entertainment; 
for I solemnly assure him, I was never yet possessed of the 
secret at once of writing and sleeping. 

During the course of this paper, therefore, all the wit and 
learning I have are heartily at his service; which, if, after 
so candid a confession, he should, notwithstanding, still find 
intolerably dull, low, or sad stuff, this, I protest, is more than 
I know. I have a clear conscience, and am entirely out of 
the secret. 

Yet I would not have him, upon the perusal of a single paper, 
pronounce me incorrigible; he may try a second, which, as there 
is a studied difference in subject and style, may be more suited 
to his taste; if this also fails, I must refer him to a third, or even 
to a fourth, in case of extremity. If he should still continue 
refractory, and find me dull to the last, I must inform him, with 
Bayes, in the Rehearsal, that I think him a very odd kind of 
a fellow, and desire no more of his acquaintance. 

It is with such reflections as these I endeavour to fortify 
myself against the future contempt or neglect of some readers, 
and am prepared for their dislike by mutual recrimination. 
If such should impute dealing neither in battles nor scandal 
to me as a fault, instead of acquiescing in their censure, I must 
beg leave to tell them a story. 

A traveller, in his way to Italy, happening to pass at the 
foot of the Alps, found himself at last in a country where the 
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inhabitants had each a large excrescence depending from the 
chin, like the pouch of a monkey. This deformity, as it was 
endemic, and the people little used to strangers, it had been 
the custom, time immemorial, to look upon as the greatest 
ornament of the human visage. Ladies grew toasts from the 
size of their chins, and none were regarded as pretty fellows, 
but such whose faces were broadest at the bottom.—It was 
Sunday; a country church was at hand, and our traveller was 
willing to perform the duties of the day. Upon his first appear¬ 
ance at the church door, the eyes of all were naturally fixed upon 
the stranger; but what was their amazement, when they found 
that he actually wanted that emblem of beauty, a pursed chin! 
This was a defect that not a single creature had sufficient 
gravity (though they were noted for being grave) to withstand. 
Stifled bursts of laughter, winks, and whispers, circulated from 
visage to visage, and the prismatic figure of the stranger’s 
face was a fund of infinite gaiety; even the parson, equally 
remarkable for his gravity and chin, could hardly refrain joining 
in the good-humour. Our traveller could no longer patiently 
continue an object for deformity to point at. ‘Goodfolks,’ 
said he, ‘I perceive that I am the unfortunate cause of all this 
good-humour. It is true, I may have faults in abundance, 
but I shall never be induced to reckon my want of a swelled 
face among the number.’ 


Remarks on our Theatres 

Our theatres are now opened, and all Grub Street is preparing 
its advice to the managers. We shall undoubtedly hear learned 
disquisitions on the structure of one actor’s legs, and another’s 
eyebrows. We shall be told much of enunciations, tones, and 
attitudes; and shall have our lightest pleasures commented 
upon by didactic dulness. We shall, it is feared, be told that 
Garrick is a fine actor; but then as a manager, so avaricious! 
That Palmer is a most promising genius, and Holland likely to 
do well in a particular cast of character. We shall have them 
giving Shuter instructions to amuse us by rule, and deploring 
over the ruins of desolated majesty at Covent Garden. As 
I love to be advising too—for advice is easily given, and bears 
a shew of wisdom and superiority—I must be permitted to offer 
a few observations upon our theatres and actors, without, on 
this trivial occasion, throwing my thoughts into tlie formality 
of method. 
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There is something in the deportment of all our players 
infinitely more stiff and formal than among the actors of other 
nations. Their action sits uneasy upon them; for as the English 
use very little gesture in ordinary conversation, our English 
bred actors are obliged to supply stage gestures by their imagina¬ 
tion alone. A French comedian finds proper models of action 
in every company, and in every coffee-house he enters. An 
Englishman is obliged to take his models from the stage itself; 
he is obliged to imitate nature from an imitation of nature. 
I know of no set of men more likely to be improved by travelling 
than those of the theatrical profession. The inhabitants of 
the Continent are less reserved than here; they may be seen 
through upon a first acquaintance: such are the proper models 
to draw from; they are at once striking, and are found in 
great abundance. 

Though it would be inexcusable in a comedian to add any¬ 
thing of his own to the poet’s dialogue, yet, as to action, he is 
entirely at liberty. By this he may show the fertility of his 
genius, the poignancy of his humour, and the exactness of his 
judgment; we scarce see a coxcomb or a fool in common life, 
that has not some peculiar oddity in his action. These pecu¬ 
liarities it is not in the power of words to represent, and depend 
solely upon the actor. They give a relish to the humour of the 
poet, and make the appearance of nature more illusive. The 
Italians, it is true, mask some characters, and endeavour to 
preserve the peculiar humour by the make of the mask; but I 
have seen others still preserve a great fund of humour in the face 
without a mask; one actor, particularly, by a squint which he 
threw into some characters of low life, assumed a look of infinite 
solidity. This, though upon reflection we might condemn, yet 
immediately, upon representation, we could not avoid being 
pleased with. 

To illustrate what I have been saying by the plays I have of 
late gone to see: In the Miser, which was played a few nights 
ago at Covent Garden, Lovegold appears through the whole in 
circumstances of exaggerated avarice; all the player’s action, 
therefore, should conspire with the poet’s design, and represent 
him as an epitome of penury. The French comedian, in this 
character, in the midst of one of his most violent passions, while 
he appears in an ungovernable rage, feels the demon of avarice 
still upon him, and stoops down to pick up a pin, which he quilts 
into the flap of his coat-pocket with great assiduity. Two 
candles are lighted up for his wedding; he flies and turns one of 
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them into the socket: it is, however, lighted up again; he then 
steals to it, and privately crams it into his pocket. The Mock 
Doctor was lately played at the other house. Here again the 
comedian had an opportunity of heightening the ridicule by 
action. The French player sits in a chair with a high back, and 
then begins to shew away by talking nonsense, which he would 
have thought Latin by those whom he knows do not understand 
a syllable of the matter. At last he grows enthusiastic, enjoys 
the admiration of the company, tosses his legs and arms about, 
and, in the midst of his raptures and vociferation, he and the 
chair fall back together. All this appears dull enough in the 
recital, but the gravity of Cato could not stand it in the repre¬ 
sentation. In short, there is hardly a character in comedy to 
which a player of any real humour might not add strokes of 
vivacity that could not fail of applause. Hut, instead of this, 
we too often see our fine gentlemen do nothing, through a whole 
part, but strut and open their snuff-box; our pretty fellows sit 
indecently with their legs across, and our clowns pull up their 
breeches. These, if once, or even twice, repeated, might do 
well enough; but to see them served up in every scene, argues 
the actor almost as barren as the character he would expose. 

The magnificence of our theatres is far superior to any others 
in Europe, where plays only are acted. The great care our 
performers take in painting for a part, their exactness in all the 
minuti® of dress, and other little scenical properties, have been 
taken notice of by Riccoboni, a gentleman of Italy, svho travelled 
Europe with no other design but to remark upon the stage; but 
there are severM apparent improprieties still continued, or lately 
come into fashion. As, for instance, spreading a carpet punctu¬ 
ally at the beginning of the death scene, in order to prevent our 
actors from spoiling their clothes; this immediately apprises us 
of the tragedy to follow; for laying the cloth is not a more sure 
indication of dinner, than laying the carpet of bloody work at 
Drury Lane. Our little pages, also, with unmeaning faces, 
that bear up the train of a weeping princess, and our awkward 
lords in waiting, take off much from her distress. Mutes of 
every kind divide our attention, and lessen our sensibility; but 
here it is entirely ridiculous, as we see them seriously employed 
m doing nothing. If we must have dirty-shirted guards upon 
the theatres, they should be taught to keep their eyes fixed on 
the actors, and not roll them round upon the audience, as if they 
were ogling the boxes. 

Beauty, methinks, seems a requisite qualification in an actress. 
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This seems scrupulously observed elsewhere, and, for my part, 
I could wish to see it observed’at home. I can never conceive a 
hero dying for love of a lady totally destitute of beauty. I 
must think the part unnatural; for I cannot bear to hear him 
call that face angelic, when even paint cannot hide its wrinkles. 
I must condemn him of stupidity; and the person whom I 
can accuse for want of taste, will seldom become the object 
of my affections or admiration. But if this be a defect, what 
must be the entire perversion of scenical decorum, when, 
for instance, we see an actress that might act the Wapping 
Landlady without a bolster, pining in the character of Jane 
Shore, and, while unwieldy with fat, endeavouring to convince 
the audience that she is dying with hunger! 

For the future, then, I could wish that the parts of the young 
or beautiful were given to performers of suitable figures; for I 
must own, I could rather see the stage filled with agreeable 
objects, though they might sometimes bungle a little, than see it 
crowded with withered or misshapen figures, be their emphasis, 
as I think it is called, ever so proper. The first may have the 
awkward appearance of new-raised troops; but in \aewing the 
last, I cannot avoid the mortification of fancying myself placed 
in a hospital of invalids. 


The Story of Alcander and Septimius 
Translated from a Byzantine Historian 

Athens, long after the decline of the Roman empire, still 
continued the seat of learning, politeness, and wisdom. Theo- 
doric, the Ostrogoth, repaired the schools which barbarity was 
suffering to fall into decay, and continued those pensions to 
men of learning which avaricious governors had monopolised. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander and Septimius 
were fellow-students together. The one the most subtile 
reasoner of all the Lyceum; the other the most eloquent speaker 
in the Academic grove. Mutual admiration soon begot a friend¬ 
ship. Their fortunes were nearly equal, and they were natives 
of the two most celebrated cities in the world; for Alcander was 
of Athens, Septimius came from Rome. 

In this state of harmony they lived for some time together, 
when Alcander, after passing the first part of his youth in the 
indolence of philosophy, thought at length of entering into the 
busy world; and, as a step previous to this, placed his affections 
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on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. The day of their 
intended nuptials was fixed; the previous ceremonies were 
performed; and nothing now remained but her being conducted 
in triumph to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

Alcander’s exultation in his own happiness, or being unable 
to enjoy any satisfaction without making his friend Septimius 
a partner, prevailed upon him to introduce Hypatia to his 
fellow-student; which he did with all the gaiety of a man who 
found himself equally happy in friendship and love. But this 
was an interview fatal to the future peace of both; for Septimius 
no sooner saw her, but he was smitten with an involuntary 
pijssion; and though he used every effort to suppress desires at 
once so^ imprudent and unjust, the emotions of his mind in a 
short time became so strong, that they brought on a fever 
which the physicians judged incurable. 

During this illness, Alcander watched him with all the anxiety 
of fondness, and brought his mistress to join in those amiable 
offices of friendship. The sagacity of the physicians, by these 
means, soon discovered that the cause of their patient’s disorder 
was love; and Alcander, being apprised of their discovery, at 
length extorted a confession from the reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the conflict 
between love and friendship in the breast of Alcander on this 
occasion; it is enough to say that the Athenians were at that 
time arrived at such refinement in morals, that every virtue 
was carried to excess. In short, forgetful of his own felicity, he 
gave up his intended bride, in all her charms, to the young 
Roman. They were married privately by his connivance; and 
this unlooked-for change of fortune wrought as unexpected a 
change in the constitution of the now happy Septimius. In a 
few days he was perfectly recovered, and set out with his fair 
partner for Rome. Here, by an exertion of those talents which 
he \vas so eminently possessed of, Septimius in a few years 
arrived at the highest dignities of the state, and was constituted 
the city judge, or prjctor. 

In the meantime Alcander not only felt the pain of being 
sc])aratcd from his friend and his mistress, but a prosecution 
was also commenced against him by the relations of Hypatia, for 
having basely given up his bride, as was suggested, for money. 
His innocence of the crime laid to his charge, and even his 
eloquence in his own defence, were not able to withstand the 
influence of a powerful party. He was cast and condemned to 
pay an enormous fine. However, being unable to raise so large 
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a sum at the time appointed, his possessions were confiscated, 
he himself was stripped of the habit of freedom, exposed as 
slave in the market-place, and sold to the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, Alcander, 
with some other companions of distress, was carried into that 
region of desolation and sterility. His stated employment was 
to follow the herds of an imperious master; and his success in 
hunting was all that was allowed him to supply his precarious 
subsistence. Every morning waked him to a renewal of famine 
or toil, and every change of season served but to aggravate his 
unsheltered distress. After some years of bondage, however, 
an opportunity of escaping offered; he embraced it with ardour, 
so that travelling by night, and lodging in caverns by day, to 
shorten a long story, he at last arrived in Rome. The same day 
on which Alcander arrived, Septimius sat administering justice 
in the forum, whither our wanderer came, expecting to be 
instantly known, and publicly acknowledged by his former 
friend. Here he stood the whole day amongst the crowd, watch¬ 
ing the eyes of the judge, and expecting to be taken notice of; 
but he was so much altered by a long succession of hardships, 
that he continued unnoted among the rest; and, in the evening, 
when he was going up to the prstor’s chair, he was brutally 
repulsed by the attending lictors. The attention of the poor is 
generally driven from one ungrateful object to another; for 
night coming on, he now found himself under a necessity of 
seeking a place to lie in, and yet knew not where to apply. 
All emaciated and in rags as he was, none of the citizens would 
harbour so much wretchedness; and sleeping in the streets 
might be attended with interruption or danger: in short, he was 
obliged to take up his lodging in one of the tombs without the 
city, the usual retreat of guilt, poverty, and despair. In this 
mansion of horror, laying his head upon an inverted urn, he 
forgot his miseries for a while in sleep; and found, on his flinty 
couch, more ease than beds of down can supply to the guilty. 

As he continued here, about midnight, two robbers came to 
make this their retreat; but happening to disagree about the 
division of their plunder, one of them stabbed the other to the 
heart, and left him weltering in blood at the entrance. In these 
circumstances he was found next morning dead at the mouth of 
the vault. This naturally induced a further enquiry; an alarm 
was spread; the cave was examined; and Alcander being found 
was immediately apprehended and accused of robbery and 
murder. The circumstances against him were strong, and the 
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wretchedness of his appearance confirmed suspicion. Mis¬ 
fortune and he were now so long acquainted that he at last 
became regardless of life. He detested a world where he had 
found only ingratitude, falsehood, and cruelty; he was deter¬ 
mined to make no defence; and thus, lowering with resolution, 
he was dragged, bound with cords, before the tribunal of 
Septimius. As the proofs w'ere positive against him, and he 
offered nothing in his own vindication, the judge was proceeding 
to doom him to a most cruel and ignominious death, when the 
attention of the multitude was soon divided by another object. 
The robber who had been really guilty, was apprehended selling 
his plunder, and, struck with a panic, had confessed his crime. 
He was brought bound to the same tribunal, and acquitted 
every other person of any partnership in his guilt. Meander’s 
innocence, therefore, appeared, but the sullen rashness of his 
conduct remained a wonder to the surrounding multitude; but 
their astonishment was still further increased w'hen they saw 
their judge start from his tribunal to embrace the supposed 
criminal: Septimius recollected his friend and former benefactor, 
and hung upon his neck with tears of pity and of joy. Need 
the sequel be related? Alcander W'as acquitted; shared the 
friendship and honours of the principal citizens of Rome; lived 
afterwards in happiness and ease; and left it to be engraved 
on iiis tomb, that,—No circumstances arc so desperate which 
Providence may not relieve. 

A Letter from a Traveller 

(The sequel of this correspondence to be continued occasion¬ 
ally. I shall alter nothing cither in the style or substance of 
these letters, and the reader may depend on their being genuine.) 

Cracow, August 2, 1758. 

Mv DEAR \\ ILL, —You sce, by the date of my letter, that I am 
arrived in Poland. When will my wanderings be at an end? 
When will my restless disposition give me leave to enjoy the 
present hour? When at Lyons, 1 thought all happiness lay 
beyond the Alps; when in Italy, I found myself still in want of 
something, and expected to leave solicitude behind me by 
going into Roumelia; and now you find me turning back, still 
expecting ease ever>'where but where I am. It is now seven 
years since I saw the face of a single creature who cared a 
farthing whether I was dead or alive. Secluded from all the 
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comforts of confidence, friendship, or society, I feel the solitude 
of a hermit, but not his ease. 

The Prince of * * * has taken me in his train, so that I am 
in no danger of starving for this bout. The Prince’s governor 
is a rude ignorant pedant, and his tutor a battered rake; thus, 
between two such characters, you may imagine he is finely 
instructed. I made some attempts to display all the little 
knowledge I had acquired by reading or observation; but I find 
myself regarded as an ignorant intruder. The truth is, I shall 
never be able to acquire a power of expressing myself with ease 
in any language but my own; and, out of my own country, the 
highest character I can ever acquire, is that of being a philosophic 
vagabond. 

When I consider myself in the country which was once so 
formidable in war, and spread terror and desolation over the 
whole Roman empire, I can hardly account for the present 
wretchedness and pusillanimity of its inhabitants: a prey to 
every invader; their cities plundered without an enemy; their 
magistrates seeking redress by complaints, and not by vigour. 
Everything conspires to raise my compassion for their miseries, 
were not my thoughts too busily engaged by my own. The 
whole kingdom is in strange disorder: when our equipage, which 
consists of the Prince and thirteen attendants, had arrived at 
some towns, there were no conveniences to be found, and we 
were obliged to have girls to conduct us to the next. I have 
seen a woman travel thus on horseback before us for thirty 
miles, and think herself highly paid, and make twenty reverences, 
upon receiving, with ecstasy, about twopence for her trouble. 
In general, we were better served by the women than the men, 
on those occasions. The men seemed directed by a low sordid 
interest alone; they seemed mere machines, and all their thoughts 
were employed in the care of their horses. If we gently desired 
them to make more speed, they took not the least notice; kind 
language was what they had by no means been used to. It was 
proper to speak to them in the tones of anger, and sometimes it 
was even necessary to use blows, to excite them to their duty. 
How different these from the common people of England, 
whom a blow might induce to return the affront sevenfold. 
These poor people, however, from being brought up to vile usage, 
lose all the respect which they should have for themselves. They 
have contracted a habit of regarding constraint as the great rule 
of their duty. When they were treated with mildness, they 
no longer continued to perceive a superiority. They fancied 
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themselves our equals, and a continuance of our humanity might 
probably have rendered them insolent; but the imperious tone, 
menaces, and blows, at once changed their sensations and their 
ideas; their ears and their shoulders taught their souls to shrink 
back into servitude, from which they had for some moments 
fancied themselves disengaged. 

The enthusiasm of liberty an Englishman feels is never so 
strong, as when presented by such prospects as these. I must 
own, in all my indigence, it is one of my comforts, (perhaps, 
indeed, it is my only boast,) that I am of that happy country; 
though I scorn to starve there; though I do not choose to lead 
a life of wretched dependence, or be an object for my former 
acquaintance to point at. While you enjoy all the ease and 
elegance of prudence and virtue, your old friend wanders over 
the world, without a single anchor to hold by, or a friend, except 
you, to confide in. 

Yours. &c. 


A Short Account of the Late Mr. Maupertuis 

Mr. Maupertuis, lately deceased, was the first to whom the 
English philosophers owed their being particularly admired by 
the rest of Europe. The romantic system of Des Cartes was 
adapted to the taste of the superficial and the indolent; the 
foreign universities had embraced it with ardour, and such are 
seldom convinced of their errors till all others give up such false 
opinions as untenable. The philosophy of Newton and the 
metaphysics of Locke appeared; but, like all new truths, they 
were at once received with opposition and contempt. The 
English, it is true, studied, understood, and, consequently, 
admired them; it was ver>* different on the Continent. Fonte- 
ncllc, who seemed to preside over the republic of letters, unwilling 
to acknowledge that all his life had been spent in erroneous 
philosophy, joined in the universal disapprobation, and the 
English philosophers seemed entirely unknown. 

Maupertuis, however, made them his study; he thought he 
might oppose the physics of his country, and yet still be a good 
citizen; he defended our countrymen, wrote in their favour, 
and, at last, as he had truth on his side, carried his cause. 
Almost all the learning of the English, till very lately, was con¬ 
veyed in the language of France. The writings of Maupertuis 
spread the reputation of his master, Newton, and, by a happy 
fortune, have united his fame with that of our human prodig>’. 
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The first of his performances, openly in vindication of the 
Newtonian system, is his treatise, entitled, ‘Sur la figure des 
Astres’, if I remember right; a work at once expressive of a deep 
geometrical knowledge, and the most happy manner of de¬ 
livering abstruse science with ease. This met with violent 
opposition from a people, though fond of novelty in everything 
else, yet, however, in matters of science, attached to ancient 
opinions with bigotry. As the old and obstinate fell away, the 
youth of France embraced the new opinions, and now seem more 
eager to defend Newton than even his countrymen. 

The oddity of character which great men are sometimes remark¬ 
able for, Maupertuis was not entirely free from. If we can believe 
Voltaire, he once attempted to castrate himself; but whether 
this be true or no, it is certain he was extremely whimsical. 
Though bom to a large fortune, when employed in mathematical 
inquiries, he disregarded his person to such a degree, and loved 
retirement so much, that he has been more than once put on the 
list of modest beggars by the curates of Paris, when he retired to 
some private quarter of the town, in order to enjoy his medita¬ 
tions without intermption. The character given of him by one 
of Voltaire’s antagonists, if it can be depended upon, is much to 
his honour. ‘You,’ says this writer to Mr. Voltaire, ‘you were 
entertained by the King of Prussia as a buffoon, but Maupertuis 
as a philosopher.’ It is certain, that the preference which this 
royal scholar gave to Maupertuis was the cause of Voltaire’s 
disagreement with him. Voltaire could not bear to see a man, 
whose talents he had no great opinion of, preferred before him 
as president of the Royal Academy. His ‘Micromegas’ was 
designed to ridicule Maupertuis; and, probably, it has brought 
more disgrace on the author than the subject. Whatever 
absurdities men of letters have indulged, and how fantastical 
soever the modes of science have been, their anger is still more 
subject to ridicule. 

No. II.—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1759 

On Dress 

Foreigners observe, that there are no ladies in the world more 
beautiful, or more ill-dressed, than those of England. Our 
countrywomen have been compared to those pictures, where the 
face is the work of a Raphael, but the draperies thrown out by 
some empty pretender, destitute of taste, and unacquainted 
with design. 
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If I were a poet, I might observe, on this occasion, that so 
much beauty set off with all the advantages of dress, would be 
too powerful an antagonist for the opposite sex; and, therefore, 
it was wisely ordered that our ladies should want taste, lest their 
admirers should entirely want reason. 

But to confess a truth, I do not find they have a greater 
aversion to fine clothes than the women of any other country 
whatsoever. I can’t fancy that a shop-keeper’s wife in Cheap- 
side has a greater tenderness for the fortune of her husband than 
a citizen’s wife in Baris; or, that Miss in a boarding-school is 
more an economist in dress than Mademoiselle in a nunnery. 

Although Baris may be accounted the soil in which almost 
every fashion takes its rise, its influence is never so general there 
as with us. Tliey study there the happy method of uniting 
grace and fashion, and never excuse a woman for being awk¬ 
wardly dressed, by saying her clothes are in the mode. A 
French woman is a perfect architect in dress; she never, with 
Gothic ignorance, mixes the orders; she never tricks out a 
squabby Doric shape with Corinthian finery; or, to speak 
without metaphor, she conforms to a general fashion only when 
it happens not to be repugnant to private beauty. 

The English ladies, on the contrary, seem to have no other 
standard of grace but the run of the town. If fashion gives 
the word, every distinction of beauty, complexion, or stature, 
ceases. Sweeping trains, Brussian bonnets, and trollopees, as 
like cacli other as if cut from same piece, level all to one standard. 
The Mall, the gardens, and play-houses, are filled with ladies 
in uniform: and their whole appearance shows as little variety 
or taste, as if their clothes were bespoke by the colonel of a 
marching regiment, or fancied by the artist who dresses the 
three battalions of guards. 

But not only the ladies of ever>’ shape and complexion, but 
of every age too, are possessed of this unaccountable passion 
levelling all distinction in dress. The lady of no quality travels 
fast behind the lady of some quality, and a woman of sixty is as 
gaudy as her granddaughter. A friend of mine, a good-natured 
old man, amused me the other day, with an account of his 
journey to the Mall. It seems, in his walk thither, he, for some 
time, followed a lady who, as he thought by her dress, was a girl 
of fifteen. It was airy, elegant, and youthful. My old friend 
had called up all his poetry on this occasion, and fancied twenty 
Cupids prepared for execution in ever\* folding of her white 
negligee. He had prepared his imagination for an angel's face; 
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but what was his mortification to find that the imaginary god¬ 
dess was no other than his cousin Hannah, some years older 
than himself ! 

But to give it in his own words: ‘After the transports of our 
first salute,’ said he, ‘were over, I could not avoid running my 
eye over her whole appearance. Her gown was of cambric, cut 
short before, in order to discover a high-heeled shoe, which was 
buckled almost at the toe. Her cap consisted of a few bits of 
cambric, and flowers of painted paper stuck on one side of her 
head. Her bosom, that had felt no hand, but the hand of time, 
these twenty years, rose suing to be pressed. I could, indeed, 
have wished her more than a handkerchief of Paris net to shade 
her beauties; for, as Tasso says of the rosebud, “Quanto si 
mostra men tanto ^ piu bella,” a female breast is generally 
thought more beautiful as it is more sparingly discovered. 

‘As my cousin had not put on all this finery for nothing, she 
was at that time sallying out to the Park, when I had overtaken 
her. Perceiving, however, that I had on my best wig, she 
offered, if I would ’squire her there, to send home the footman. 
Though I trembled for our reception in public, yet I could not, 
with any civility, refuse; so, to be as gallant as possible, I took 
her hand in my arm, and thus we marched on together. 

‘ When we made our entry at the Park, two antiquated figures, 
so polite and so tender, soon attracted the eyes of the company. 
As we made our way among crowds who were out to show their 
finery as well as we, wherever we came I perceived we brought 
good-humour with us. The polite could not forbear smiling, 
and the vulgar burst out into a horse-laugh at our grotesque 
figures. Cousin Hannah, who was perfectly conscious of the 
rectitude of her own appearance, attributed all this mirth to 
the oddity of mine; while I as cordially placed the whole to her 
account. Thus, from being two of the best-natured creatures 
alive, before we got half way up the Mall, we both began to 
grow peevish, and, like two mice on a string, endeavoured to 
revenge the impertinence of the spectators upon each other. “ I 
am amazed, cousin Jeffrey,” says Miss, “that I can never get 
you to dress like a Christian. I knew we should have the eyes of 
the Park upon us, with your great wig, so frizzled, and yet so 
beggarly, and your monstrous muff. I hate those odious muffs!” 
I could have patiently borne a criticism on all the rest of my 
equipage; but as I had had always a peculiar veneration for my 
muff, I could not forbear being piqued a little; and, throwing my 
eyes with a spiteful air on her bosom, “I could heartily wish, 
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Madam/' replied I, “that for your sake my muff was cut into 
a tippet.” 

‘As my cousin, by this time, was grown heartily ashamed of 
her gentleman-usher, and as I was never very fond of any kind 
of exhibition myself, it was mutually agreed to retire for a while 
to one of the seats, and from that retreat remark on others as 
freely as they had remarked on us. 

‘When seated, we continued silent for some time, employed 
in very different speculations. I regarded the whole company, 
now passing in review before me, as drawn out merely for my 
amusement. For my entertainment the beauty had all that 
morning been improving her charms; the beau had put on lace, 
and the young doctor a big wig, merely to please me. But quite 
different were the sentiments of cousin Hannah: she regarded 
every wcll-dre.ssed woman as a victorious rival, hated every 
face that seemed dressed in good-humour, or wore the appear¬ 
ance of greater happiness than her own. I perceived her 
uneasiness, and atteinjited to lessen it, by observing that there 
was no company in the Park to-day. To this she readily 
assented; “and yet,” says she. “it is full enough of scrubs of 
one kind or another.” My smiling at this observation gave 
her spirits to pursue the bent of her inclination, and now she 
began to exhil)it her skill in secret history, as she found me 
disposed to listen. “Observe,” says she to me, “that old woman 
in tawdry silk, and dressed out beyond the fashion. That is 
Miss Biddy Evergreen. Miss Biddy, it seems, has money; 
and as she considers that money was never so scarce as it is now, 
she seems resolved to keep what she has to herself. She is ugly 
enough, you sec; yet, I assure you, she has refused several 
offers to my own knowledge within this twelve-month. Let me 
see, three gentlemen from Ireland who study the law; two 
waiting captains; a doctor; and a Scotch preacher, who had 
liked to have carried her off. All her time is passed between 
sickness and finei^'. Thus, she spends the whole week in a 
close chamber, with no other company but her monkey, her 
apothecary, and cat; and comes dressed out to the Park every 
Sunday, to show her airs, to get new lovers, to catch a new cold 
and to make new work for the doctor. * 

‘“There goes Mrs. Roundabout,—I mean the fat lady in the 
lutestring trollopee. Between you and I, she is but a cutler’s 
wife. See how she’s dressed, as fine as hands and pins can 
make her, while her two marriageable daughters, like hunters, 
m stiff gowns, are now taking sixpenny worth of tea at the White 
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Conduit House. Odious puss! how she waddles along, with a 
train two yards behind her! She puts me in mind of my Lord 
Bantam’s Indian sheep, which are obliged to have their 
monstrous tails trundled along in a go-cart. For all her airs, 
it goes to her husband’s heart to see four yards of good lute¬ 
string wearing against the ground, like one of his knives on a 
grindstone. To speak my mind, cousin Jeffrey, I never liked 
those tails; for suppose a young fellow should be rude, and the 
lady should offer to step back in the fright, instead of retiring, 
she treads upon her train, and falls fairly on her back; and then, 
you know, cousin,—her clothes may be spoiled. 

‘“Ah! Miss Mazzard! I knew we should not miss her in the 
Park; she in the monstrous Prussian bonnet. Miss, though so 
very fine, was bred a milliner; and might have had home custom 
if she had minded her business, but the girl was fond of finery, 
and instead of dressing her customers, laid out all her goods in 
adorning herself. Every new gown she put on impaired her 
credit; she still, however, went on improving her appearance, 
and lessening her little fortune, and is now, you see, become a 
belle and a bankrupt.” 

‘My cousin was proceeding in her remarks, which were 
interrupted by the approach of the very lady she had been so 
freely describing; Miss had perceived her at a distance, and 
approached to salute her. I found, by the warmth of the two 
ladies’ protestations, that they had been long intimate esteemed 
friends and acquaintance. Both were so pleased at this happy 
rencounter, that they were resolved not to part for the day, 
So we all crossed the Park together, and I saw them into a 
hackney coach at St. James’s.’ 


Some Particulars Relative to Charles XII 

Not Commonly Known 

Stockholm. 

Sir, —I cannot resist your solicitations, though it is possible 
I shall be unable to satisfy your curiosity. The polite of every 
country seem to have but one character. A gentleman of 
Sweden differs but little, except in trifles, from one of any other 
country. It is among the vulgar we are to find those distinctions 
which characterise a people, and from them it is that I take my 
picture of the Swedes. 

Though the Swedes, in general, appear to languish under 
oppression, which often renders others wicked, or of malignant 
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dispositions, it has not, however, the same influence upon 
them, as they are faitliful, civil, and incapable of atrocious 
crimes. Would you believe that in Sweden liighway robberies 
are not so much as heard of? For my part, I have not in the 
whole country seen a gibbet or a gallows. They pay an infinite 
respect to their ecclesiastics, whom they suppose to be the privy- 
councillors of Providence; who, on their part, turn this credulity 
to their own advantage, and manage their parishioners as they 
please. In general, however, they seldom abuse their sovereign 
authority. Hearkened to as oracles, regarded as the dispensers 
of eternal rewards and punishments, they readily influence 
their hearers into justice, and make them practical philosophers 
without the pains of study. 

As to their persons, they arc perfectly well made, and the men 
particularly have a very engaging air. The greatest part of the 
boys which I saw in the country had very white hair. They 
were as beautiful as Cupids, and there was something open and 
entirely happy in their little chubby faces. The girls, on the 
(ontrary, have neither such fair nor such even complexions, 
and their features are much less delicate, which is a circumstance 
different from that of almost every other country. Besides 
this, it is oliserved, that the women are generally afflicted with 
the itch, for which Scania is particularly remarkable. I had an 
instance of this in one of the inns on the road. The hostess 
vas one of the most beautiful women I have ever seen; she had 
so fine a complexion, that I could not avoid admiring it. But 
what was my surpnse, when she opened her bosom in order to 
suckle her child, to perceive that seat of delight all covered 
with this disagreeable distemper. The careless manner in 
which she exposed to our eyes so disgusting an object, sufficiently 
testifies tliat they regard it as no very extraordinary malady, 
and seem to take no pains to conceal it. Such are the remarks, 
which probably you may think trifling enough, I have made in 

my journey to Stockholm; which, to take it altogether, is a 
large, beautiful, and even populous city. 

The <Ysenal appears to me one of its greatest curiosities; it is 
an handsome, spacious building, but, however, illy stored with 
t le implements of war. To recompense this defect, thev have 
almost filled it with trophies, and other marks of their former 
military glory. I saw there several chambers filled with Danish, 
Saxon I olisli^^ and Russian standards. There was at least 
enough to suffice half-a-dozen armies; but new standards are 
more easily made than new armies can be enlisted, I saw. 
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besides, some very rich furniture, and some of the crown jewels, 
of great value; but what principally engaged my attention, 
and touched me with passing melancholy, were the bloody, yet 
precious spoils of the two greatest heroes the North ever pro¬ 
duced. What I mean are the clothes in which the great Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and the intrepid Charles XII died, by a fate 
not unusual to kings. The first, if I remember, is a sort of a 
buff waistcoat, made antique fashion, very plain, and without 
the least ornaments; the second, which was even more remark¬ 
able, consisted only of a coarse blue cloth coat, a large hat of less 
value, a shirt of coarse linen, large boots, and buff gloves made 
to cover a great part of the arm. His saddle, his pistols, and 
liis sword, have nothing in them remarkable; the meanest 
soldier was in this respect no way inferior to his gallant mon¬ 
arch. I shall use this opportunity to give you some particulars 
of the life of a man already so well known, which I had from 
persons who knew him when a child, and who now, by a fate 
not unusual to courtiers, spend a life of poverty and retirement, 
and talk over in raptures all the actions of their old victorious 
king, companion, and master. 

Courage and inflexible constancy formed the basis of this 
monarch’s character. In his tenderest years he gave instances 
of both. When he was yet scarce seven years old, being at 
dinner with the queen his mother, intending to give a bit of 
bread to a great dog he was fond of, this hungry animal snapped 
too greedily at the morsel, and bit his hand in a terrible manner. 
Tlie wound bled copiously, but our young hero, without offering 
to cry, or taking the least notice of his misfortune, endeavoured 
to conceal what had happened, lest his dog should be brought 
into trouble, and wrapped his bloody hand in the napkin. 
The queen, perceiving that he did not eat, asked him the reason. 
He contented himself with replying, that he thanked her, he 
was not hungry. They thought he was taken ill, and so repeated 
their solicitations: but all was in vain, though the poor child 
was already grown pale with the loss of blood. An officer who 
attended at table at last perceived it; for Charles would sooner 
have died than betrayed his dog, who, he knew, intended 
no injury. 

At another time, when in the small-pox, and his case appeared 
dangerous, he grew one day very uneasy in his bed, and a gentle¬ 
man who watched him, desirous of covering him up close 
received from the patient a violent box on his ear. Some hours 
after, observing the prince more calm, he entreated to know 
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how he had incurred his displeasure, or what he had done to 
have merited a blow. ‘A blow?’ replied Charles, ‘I don’t 
remember anything of it; I remember, indeed, that I thought 
myself in the battle of Arbela, fighting for Darius, where I gave 
Alexander a blow which brought him to the ground.’ 

What great eflects might not these two qualities of courage 
and constancy have produced, had they at first received a just 
direction. Charles, with proper instructions, thus naturally 
disposed, would have been the delight and the glory of his age. 
Happy those princes, who arc educated by men who are at once 
virtuous and wise, and have been for some time in the school 
of affliction; who weigh happiness against glory, and teach their 
royal pupils the real value of fame; who are ever showing the 
superior dignity of man to that of royalty—that a peasant 
who does his duty is a nobler character than a king of even 
middling reputation! Happy, I say, were princes, could such 
men be found to instruct them; but those to whom such an 
education is generally entrusted, are men who themselves have 
acted in a sphere too high to know mankind. Puffed up 
themselves with ideas of false grandeur, and measuring merit 
by adventitious circumstances of greatness, they generally 
communicate those fatal prejudices to their pupils, confirm their 
])ridc by adulation, or increase their ignorance by teaching them 
to despise that wisdom which is found among the poor. 

But not to moralize when 1 only intend a story,—what is 
related of the journeys of this prince is no less astonishing. 
He has sometimes been on horseback for four-and-twenty 
hours succesively, and thus traversed the greatest part of his 
kingdom. At last, none of the officers were fouml capable of 
following him; he thus consequently rode the greatest part of 
these journeys ejuite alone, without taking a moment’s repose, 
and without any other subsistence but a bit of bread. In one 
of these rapid courses he undenvent an adventure singular 
enough. Riding thus post one day, all alone, he had the mis¬ 
fortune to have his horse fall dead under him. This might 
have embarrassed an ordinary man, but it gave Charles no sort 
of uneasiness. Sure of finding another horse, but not equally 
so of meeting with a good saddle and pistols, he ungirds his 
horse, claps the whole equipage on his own back, and, thus 
accoutred, marches on to the next inn, which by good fortune 
was not far off. Entering the stable, he here found a horse 
entirely to his mind; so, without further ceremony, he clapped 
on his saddle and housing with great composure, and was just 
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going to mount, when the gentleman who owned the horse was 
apprised of a stranger’s going to steal his property out of the 
stable. Upon asking the king, whom he had never seen, bluntly, 
how he presumed to meddle with his horse, Charles coolly 
replied, squeezing in his lips, which was his usual custom, that 
he took the horse because he wanted one; ‘for you see,’ con¬ 
tinued he, ‘if I have none, I shall be obliged to carry the saddle 
myself.’ This answer did not seem at all satisfactory to the 
gentleman, who instantly drew his sword. In this the king 
was not much behindhand with him, and to it they were going, 
when the guards by this time came up, and testified that sur¬ 
prise which was natural to see arms in the hand of a subject 
against his king. Imagine whether the gentleman was less 
surprised than they at his unpremeditated disobedience. 
His astonishment, however, was soon dissipated by the king, 
who, taking him by the hand, assured him he was a brave fellow, 
and himself would take care he should be provided for. This 
promise was afterwards fulfilled, and I have been assured the 
king made him a captain. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Happiness, in a Great Measure, Dependent on 

Constitution 

When I reflect on the unambitious retirement in which I 
passed the earlier part of my life in the country, I cannot avoid 
feeling some pain in thinking that those happy days are never 
to return. In that retreat all nature seemed capable of afford¬ 
ing pleasure: I then made no refinements on happiness, but 
could be pleased with the most awkward efforts of rustic mirth ; 
thought cross-purposes the highest stretch of human wit; and 
questions and commands the most rational way of spending 
the evening. Happy could so charming an illusion still con¬ 
tinue! I find that age and knowledge only contribute to sour 
our dispositions. My present enjoyments may be more refined 
but they are infinitely less pleasing. The pleasure the best 
actor gives can no way compare to that I have received from a 
country wag who imitated a quaker’s sermon. The music of 
the finest singer is dissonance to what I felt when our old dairy¬ 
maid sung me into tears with Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good 
Night or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show that pleasure 
is in us, and not in the objects offered for our amusement. If 
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the soul be happily disposed, every thing becomes capable of 
affording entertainment: and distress will almost want a name. 
Every occurrence passes in review like the figures of a procession. 
some may be awkward, others ill dressed; but none but a fool 
is for this enraged with the master of the ceremonies. 

I remember to have once seen a slave in a fortification in 
Elanders, who appeared no way touched with his situation. 

He was maimed, deformed, and chained; obliged to toil from the 
appearance of day till nightfall, and condemned to this for life; 
yet with all these circumstances of apparent wretchedness, he 
sung, would have danced, but that he wanted a leg, and appeared 
the merriest, happiest man of all the garrison. What a practical 
philosopher was here! a happy constitution supplied plnlosophy, 
and though seemingly destitute of wisdom, he was really wise. 
No reading or study had contributed to disenchant the fairy¬ 
land around him. Every thing furnished him with an oppor¬ 
tunity of mirth; and though some thought him, from his insensi¬ 
bility, a fool, he was such an idiot as philosophers should wish 
to imitate; for all philosophy is only forcing the trade of 
happiness, when nature seems to deny the means. 

They who, like our slave, can place themselves on that side 
of the world in which everything appears in a pleasing light, 
will find something in every occurrence to excite their good 
humour. The most calamitous events, either to themselves or 
others, can bring no new affliction: the whole world is to them a 
theatre, on which comedies are only acted. All the bustle of 
heroism, or the rants of ambition, serve only to heighten the 
absurdity of the scene, and make the humour more poignant. 
They feel, in .short, as little anguish at their own distress, or the 
complaints of others, as the undertaker, though dressed in black, 
feels sorrow at a funeral. 

Of all the men I ever read of, the famous Cardinal de Retz 
possessed this happiness of temper in the highest degree. As 
lie was a man of gallantry, and despisetl all that wore the 
pedantic appearance of philosophy, wherever pleasure was te 
be sold, he was generally foremost to raise the auction. Being 
an universal admirer of the fair sex, when he found one lady 
cruel, he generally fell in love with another, from whom he 
expected a more favourable reception: if she too rejected his 
addresses, he never thought of retiring into deserts, or pining 
in hopeless distress. He persuaded himself, that instead of 
loving tlie lady, he only fancied he had loved her, and so all 
was well again. When fortune wore her angriest look, and he at 
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last fell into the power of his most deadly enemy, Cardinal 
Mazarin, (being confined a close prisoner in the Castle of Valen¬ 
ciennes,) he never attempted to support his distress by wisdom 
or philosophy, for he pretended to neither. He only laughed 
at himself and his persecutor, and seemed infinitely pleased at 
his new situation. In this mansion of distress, though secluded 
from his friends, though denied all the amusements, and even the 
conveniences of life, he still retained his good humour; laughed 
at all the little spite of his enemies; and carried the jest so far 
as to be revenged, by writing the life of his gaoler. 

All that the wisdom of the proud can teach, is to be stubborn 
or sullen under misfortunes. The Cardinal’s example will in¬ 
struct us to be merry in circumstances of the highest affliction. 
It matters not whether our good humour be construed by others 
into insensibility, or even idiotism; it is happiness to ourselves, 
and none but a fool would measure his satisfaction by what the 
world thinks of it: for my own part I never pass by one of our 
prisons for debt, that I do not envy that felicity which is still 
going fonvard among those people, who forget the cares of the 
world by being shut out from its ambition. 

The happiest silly fellow I ever knew, was of the number of 
those good-natured creatures that are said to do no harm to 
any but themselves. Whenever he fell into any misery, he usually 
called it ‘seeing life’. If his head was broke by a chairman, or 
his pocket picked by a sharper, he comforted himself by imitat¬ 
ing the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the more fashionable 
cant of the other. Nothing came amiss to him. His inattention 
to money matters had incensed his father to such a degree, 
that all the intercession of friends in his favour was fruitless. 
The old gentleman was on his death-bed. The whole family, 
and Dick among the number, gathered around him. ‘I leave 
my second son, Andrew,’ said the expiring miser, ‘my whole 
estate, and desire him to be frugal.’ Andrew, in a sorrowful 
tone, as is usual on these occasions, prayed heaven to prolong 
his life and health to enjoy it himself,—‘ I recommend Simon, 
my third son, to the care of his elder brother, and leave him 
beside four thousand pounds.’—‘Ah, father!’ cried Simon, (in 
great affliction to be sure,) ‘may heaven give you life and health 
to enjoy it yourself!’ At last, turning to poor Dick, ‘As for 
you, you have always been a sad dog—you ’ll never come to 
good; you ’ll never be rich; I ’ll leave you a shilling to buy an 
halter.’—‘Ah, father!’ cries Dick, without any emotion, ‘may 
heaven give you life and health to enjoy it yourself!’ This was 
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all the trouble the loss of fortune gave this thoughtless, impru¬ 
dent creature. However, the tenderness of an uncle recompensed 
the neglect of a father; and my friend is now not only excessively 
good-humoured, but competently rich. 

Yes, let the world cry-out at a bankrupt who appears at a 
ball; at an author who laughs at the public which pronounces 
him a dunce; at a general who smiles at the reproach of the 
vulgar; or the lady who keeps her good humour in spite of 
scandal; but such is the wisest behaviour that any of us can 
possibly assume; it is certainly a better way to oppose calamity 
by dissipation, than to take up the arms of reason or resolution 
to oppose it: by the first method we forget our miseries; by the 
last we only conceal them from others. By struggling with mis¬ 
fortunes, we are sure to receive some wounds in the conflict; but 
a sure method to come off victorious, is by running away. 

On ovr Theatres 

Mademoiselle Clairon, a celebrated actress at Paris, seems to 
me the most perfect female figure I have ever seen upon any 
stage. Not perhaps that nature has been more liberal of per¬ 
sonal beauty to her, than some to be seen upon our theatres 
at home. There arc actresses here who have as much of what 
connoisseurs call statuary grace, by which is meant elegance 
unconnected with motion, as she; but they all fall infinitely 
short of her, when the soul comes to give expression to the 
limbs, and animates every feature. 

Her first appearance is excessively engaging; she never comes 
in staring round upon the company, as if she intended to count 
the benefits of the house, or at least to see, as well ns be seen. 
Her eyes are always, at first, intently fixed upon the persons of 
the drama, and she lifts them, by degrees, with enchanting 
diffidence, upon the spectators. Her first speech, or at least 
the first part of it, is delivered with scarcely any motion of the 
arm; her hands and her tongue never set out together; but the 
one prepares us for the other. She sometimes begins with a 
mute, eloquent attitude; but never goes forward all at once with 
hands, eyes, head, and voice. This observation, though it 
may appear of no importance, should certainly be adverted to; 
nor do I see any one performer (Garrick only excepted) among us, 
that is not, in this particular, apt to oflend. By this simple 
beginning she gives herself a power of rising in the passion of 
the scene. As she proceeds, every gesture, every look, acquires 
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new violence, till at last, transported, she fills the whole 
vehemence of the part, and all the idea of the poet. 

Her hands are not alternately stretched out, and then drawn 
in again, as with the singing women at Sadler’s Wells: they are 
employed with graceful variety, and every moment please 
with new and unexpected eloquence. Add to this, that their 
motion is generally from the shoulder; she never flourishes her 
hands while the upper part of her arm is motionless, nor has 
she the ridiculous appearance as if her elbows were pinned 
to her hips. 

But, of all the cautions to be given our rising actresses, I 
would particularly recommend it to them never to take notice 
of the audience upon any occasion whatsoever; let the spectators 
applaud never so loudly, their praises should pass, except at 
the end of the epilogue, with seeming inattention. I can never 
pardon a lady on the stage, who, when she draws the admira¬ 
tion of the whole audience, turns about to make them a low 
curtsy for their applause. Such a figure no longer continues 
Belvidera, but at once drops into Mrs. Cibber. Suppose a sober 
tradesman, who once a-year takes his shilling’s worth at Drury 
Lane, in order to be delighted with the figure of a queen—the 
queen of Sheba, for instance, or any other queen—this honest 
man has no other idea of the great but from their superior 
pride and impertinence: suppose such a man placed among the 
spectators, the first figure that presents on the stage is the queen 
herself, curtsying and cringing to all the company, how can he 
fancy her the haughty favourite of King Solomon the Wise, 
who appears actually more submissive than the wife of his 
bosom? We are all tradesmen of a nicer relish in this respect, 
and such conduct must disgust every spectator who loves to 
have the illusion of nature strong upon him. 

Yet, while I recommend to our actresses a skilful attention 
to gesture, I would not have them study it in the looking-glass. 
This, without some precaution, will render their action formal; 
by too great an intimacy with this, they become stiff and 
affected. People seldom improve when they have no other 
model but themselves to copy after. I remember to have 
known a notable performer of the other sex, who made great 
use of this flattering monitor, and yet was one of the stiffest 
figures I ever saw. I am told his apartment was hung round 
with looking-glass, that he might see his person twenty times 
reflected upon entering the room; and I will make bold to say 
he saw twenty very ugly fellows whenever he did so. 
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No. III.—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20. 1759 
On the Use of Language 

It is usually said by grammarians, that the use of language is 
to express our wants and desires; but men who know the world 
liold, and I think with some show of reason, that he who best 
knows how to keep his necessities private is the most likely 
person to have them redressed; and that the true use of speech is 
not so much to express our wants, as to conceal them. 

When we reflect on the manner in which mankind generally 
confer their favours, there appears something so attractive in 
riches, that the large heap generally collects from the smaller; 
and the poor find as much pleasure in increasing the enormous 
mass of the rich, as the miser, who owns it, sees happiness in 
its increase. Nor is there in this any thing repugnant to the 
laws of morality. Seneca himself allows, that in conferring 
benefits, the present should always be suited to the dignity of 
the receiver. Thus the rich receive large presents, and are 
thanked for accepting them; men of middling stations are 
obliged to be content with presents something less; while the 
iieggar, who may be truly said to want indeed, is well paid if a 
farthing rewards his warmest solicitations. 

Every man who has seen the world, and has had his ups and 
downs in life, as the expression is, must have frequently ex- 
[lerienced the truth of this doctrine, and must know, that to 
liave much, or to seem to have it, is the only way to have more. 
Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortune to a falling 
column; the lower it sinks, the greater is that weight it is 
obliged to susUiin. Thus, when a man’s circumstances are 
such that he has no occasion to borrow, he finds numbers willing 
to lend him; but should his wants be such that he sues for a 
trifle, it is two to one wdiether he may be trusted with the 
smallest sum. A certain young fellow whom 1 knew, whenever 
he had occasion to ask his friend for a guinea, used to prelude his 
retjuest as if he wanted two hundred; and talked so familiarly 
of large sums, that none could ever think he wanted a small one. 
The same gentleman, whenever he wanted credit for a suit of 
clothes, always made the proposal in a laced coat; for he found 
by experience, that if he appeared shabby on these occasions, 
his tailor had taken an oath against trusting; or what was every 
whit as bad, his foreman was out of the way, and should not 
be at home for some lime. 
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There can be no inducements to reveal our wants, except to 
find pity, and by this means relief; but before a poor man opens 
his mind in such circumstances, he should first consider whether 
he is contented to lose the esteem of the person he solicits, and 
whether he is willing to give up friendship to excite compassion. 
Pity and friendship are passions incompatible with each other; 
and it is impossible that both can reside in any breast for 
the smallest space, without impairing each other. Friendship is 
made up of esteem and pleasure; pity is composed of sorrow and 
contempt: the mind may for some time fluctuate between them, 
but it never can entertain both at once. 

In fact pity, though it may often relieve, is but at best a 
short-lived passion, and seldom affords distress more than 
transitory assistance; with some it scarce lasts from the first 
impulse till the hand can be put into the pocket; with others it 
may continue for twice that space; and on some of extraordinary 
sensibility I have seen it operate for half an hour together: but 
still, last as it may, it generally produces but beggarly effects; 
and where, from this motive, we give five farthings, from others 
we give pounds; whatever be our feelings from the first impulse 
of distress, when the same distress solicits a second time, we 
then feel with diminished sensibility; and, like the repetition of 
an echo, every stroke becomes weaker; till, at last, our sensations 
lose all mixture of sorrow, and degenerate into downright 
contempt. 

These speculations bring to my mind the fate of a very good- 
natured fellow who is now no more. He was bred in a counting- 
house, and his father dying just as he was out of his time, left 
him an handsome fortune, and many friends to advise with. 
The restraint in which my friend had been brought up had 
thrown a gloom upon his temper, which some regarded as pru¬ 
dence; and, from such considerations, he had every day repeated 
offers of friendship. Such as had money, were ready to offer 
him their assistance that way; and they who had daughters, 
frequently, in the warmth of affection, advised him to marry. 
My friend, however, was in good circumstances; he wanted 
neither money, friends, nor a wife, and therefore modestly 
declined their proposals. 

Some errors, however, in the management of his affairs, and 
several losses in trade, soon brought him to a different way of 
thinking; and he at last considered that it was his best way to 
let his friends know that their offers were at length acceptable. 
His first address was to a scrivener, who had formerly made him 
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frequent offers of money and friendship, at a time when, perhaps, 
he knew those offers would have been refused. As a man. 
therefore, confident of not being refused, he requested the use of 
a hundred guineas for a few days, as he just then had occasion 
for money. ‘And pray, Sir,’ replied the scrivener, ‘do you want 
all this money?’—‘Want it. Sir,’ says the other, ‘if I did not 
want it, I should not have asked it.’—‘ I am sorry for that,’ says 
the friend; ‘for those who want money when they borrow, will 
always want money when they should come to pay. To say 
the truth. Sir, money is money now; and I believe it is all sunk 
in the bottom of the sea, for my part; and he that has got a 
little, is a fool if he does not keep what he has got.’ 

Not quite disconcerted by this refusal, our adventurer was 
resolved to apply to another, whom he knew was the very best 
friend he had in the world. The gentleman whom he now 
addressed, received his proposal with all the affability that could 
be expected from generous friendship. ‘ Let me see,—you want 
a hundred guineas; and, pray, dear Jack, would not fifty answer?’ 
—‘If you have but fifty to spare, Sir, I must be contented.’— 

‘ kifty to spare! I do not say that, for I believe I have but twenty 
about me.’—‘Then I must borrow the other thirty from some 
other friend.’-—‘And pray,’ replied the friend, ‘would it not be 
the best way to borrow the whole money from that other friend, 
and tlien one note will serve for all, you know? You know, my 
dear Sir, that you need make no ceremony with me at any time; 
you know I’m your friend, when you choose a bit of dinner or 
so—You, Tom, sec the gentleman down. You won’t forget to 
dine with us now and then? Your very humble servant.’ 

Distressed, but not discouraged, at this treatment, he was at 
last resolved to find that assistance from love, which he could 
not have from friendship. A young lady, a distant relation by 
the mother’s side, had a fortune in her own hands; and, as she 
had already made all the advances that her sex’s modesty would 
permit, he made his proposal with confidence. He soon, how¬ 
ever, perceived, that No bankrupt ever Joiimi the fair one kind. 
She had lately fallen deeply in love with another, who had more 

money, and the whole neighbourhood thought it would be a 
match. 

Every day now began to strip my poor friend of his former 
finery: his clothes flew piece by piece to the pawnbroker’s, and 
he seemed at length equipped in tlie genuine liver)' of misfortune. 
But still he thought himself secure from actual necessity; the 
numberless invitations he had received to dine, even after his 
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losses^ were yet unanswered; he was, therefore, now resolved to 
accept of a dinner, because he wanted one; and in this manner 
he actually lived among his friends a whole week without being 
openly affronted. The last place I saw him in was at a reverend 
divine’s. He had, as he fancied, just nicked the time of dinner, 
for he came in as the cloth was laying. He took a chair with¬ 
out being desired, and talked for some time without being 
attended to. He assured the company that nothing procured 
so good an appetite as a walk in the Park, where he had been that 
morning. He went on, and praised the figure of the damask 
table-cloth; talked of a feast where he had been the day before, 
but that the venison was overdone. But all this procured him 
no invitation: finding, therefore, the gentleman of the house 
insensible to all his fetches, he thought proper, at last, to retire, 
and mend his appetite by a second walk in the Park. 

You then, O ye beggars of my acquaintance, whether in rags 
or lace—whether in Kent Street, or the Mall—whether at the 
Smyrna or St. Giles’s,—might I be permitted to advise as a 
friend, never seem to want the favour which you solicit. Apply 
to every passion but human pity for redress. You may find 
permanent relief from vanity, from self-interest, or from avarice, 
but from compassion—never. The very eloquence of a poor 
man is disgusting; and that mouth which is opened even by 
wisdom, is seldom expected to close without the horrors of a 
petition. 

To ward off the gripe of poverty, you must pretend to be a 
stranger to her, and she will at least use you with ceremony. 
If you be caught dining upon a halfpenny porringer of pease- 
soup and potatoes, praise the wholesomeness of your frugal 
repast. You may observe that Dr. Cheyne has prescribed 
pease-broth for the gravel; hint that you are not one of those 
who are always making a deity of your belly. If, again, you are 
obliged to wear flimsy stuff in the midst of winter, be the first 
to remark that stuffs are very much worn at Paris; or, if there 
be found some irreparable defects in any part of your equipage, 
which cannot be concealed by all the arts of sitting cross-legged, 
coaxing, or darning, say that neither you nor Samson Gideon 
were ever very fond of dress. If you be a philosopher, hint that 
Plato or Seneca are the tailors you choose to employ; assure the 
company, that man ought to be content with a bare covering, 
since what is now so much his pride, was formerly his shame. 

In short, however caught, never give out; but ascribe to the 
frugality of your disposition, what others might be apt to 
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attribute to the narrowness of your circumstances. To be poor, 
and to seem poor, is a certain method never to rise: pride in the 
great is hateful; in the wise it is ridiculous; but beggarly pride 
is a rational vanity which I have been taught to applaud 
and excuse. 


The History of Hypatia 

Man, when secluded from society, is not a more solitaiw' being 
than the woman who leaves the duties of her own sex to invade 
the privileges of ours. She seems, in such circumstances, like 
one in banishment; she appears like a neutral being between 
the sexes; and, though she may have the admiration of both, 
she finds true happiness from neither. 

Of all the ladies of antiquity, I have read of none who was 
ever more justly celebrated than the beautiful Hypatia, the 
daughter of Theon the philosopher. This most accomplished 
of women was born at Alexandria, in the reign of Theodosius 
the younger. Nature was never more lavish of its gifts than it 
had been to her, endued as she was with the most exalted 
understanding, and the happiest turn to science. Education 
completed what nature had begun, and made her the prodigy 
not only of her age, but the glory of her sex. 

From her father she learned geometry and astronomy; she 
collected from the conversation and schools of the other philo¬ 
sophers, for which Alexandria was at that time famous, the 
principles of the rest of the sciences. 

What cannot be conquered by natural penetration and a 
passion for study! The boundless knowledge which, at that 
period of time, was required to form the character of a philo¬ 
sopher no way discouraged her; she delivered herself up to the 
study of Aristotle and Plato, and soon not one in all Alexandria 
understood so perfectly as she all the difiiculties of these two 
philosophers. 

Put not their systems alone, but those of every other sect, 
were quite familiar to her; and, to this knowledge, she added 
that of polite learning, and the art of oratory. All the learning 
which it was possible for the human mind to contain, being 
joined to a most enchanting eloquence, rendered this lady the 
wonder not only of the populace, who easily admire, but of 
j)hilosophers themselves, who arc seldom fond of admiration. 

1 he city of Alexandria was e\-er\^ day crowded with strangers, 
who came from all parts of Greece and Asia to see and hear her. 
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As for the charms of her person, they might not probably have 
been mentioned, did she not join to a beauty the most striking, 
a virtue that might repress the most assuming; and though, in 
the whole capital famed for charms, there was not one who 
could equal her in beauty, though in a city the resort of all the 
learning then existing in the world, there was not one who could 
equal her in knowledge; yet, with such accomplishments, Hy¬ 
patia was the most modest of her sex. Her reputation for virtue 
was not less than her virtues; and, though in a city divided 
between two factions, though visited by the wits and the philo¬ 
sophers of the age, calumny never dared to suspect her morals, 
or attempt her character. Both the Christians and the Heathen 
who have transmitted her history and her misfortunes, have but 
one voice, when they speak of her beauty, her knowledge, and 
her virtue. Nay, so much harmony reigns in their accounts of 
this prodigy of perfection, that, in spite of the opposition of 
their faith, we should never have been able to judge of what 
religion was Hypatia, were we not informed, from other circum¬ 
stances, that she was a heathen. Providence had taken so much 
pains in forming her, that we are almost induced to complain 
of its not having endeavoured to make her a Christian; but from 
this complaint we are deterred by a thousand contrary observa¬ 
tions, which lead us to reverence its inscrutable mysteries. 

This great reputation, which she so justly was possessed of, 
was, at last, however, the occasion of her ruin. 

The person who then possessed the patriarchate of Alex¬ 
andria, was equally remarkable for his violence, cruelty, and 
pride. Conducted by an ill-grounded zeal for the Christian 
religion, or, perhaps, desirous of augmenting his authority in 
the city, he had long meditated the banishment of the Jews. 
A difference arising between them and the Christians, with re¬ 
spect to some public games, seemed to him a proper juncture 
for putting his ambitious designs into execution. He found no 
difficulty in exciting the people, naturally disposed to revolt. 
The prefect who, at that time, commanded the city, interposed 
on this occasion, and thought it just to put one of the chief 
creatures of the patriarch to the torture, in order to discover 
the first promoter of the conspiracy. The patriarch, enraged 
at the injustice he thought offered to his character and dignity, 
and piqued at the protection which was offered to the Jews, sent 
for the chiefs of the synagogue, and enjoined them to renounce 
their designs, upon pain of incurring his highest displeasure. 

The Jews, far from fearing his menaces, excited new tumults. 
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in which several citizens had the misfortune to fall. The 
patriarch could no longer contain: at the head of a numerous 
body of Christians, he flew to the synagogues, which he de¬ 
molished, and drove the Jews from a city, of which they had been 
possessed since the times of Alexander the Great. It may be 
easily imagined, that the prefect could not behold, without 
pain, his jurisdiction thus insulted, and the city deprived of a 
number of its most industrious inhabitants. 

The affair was, therefore, brought before the emperor. The 
patriarch complained of the excesses of the Jews, and the pre¬ 
fect, of the outrages of the patriarch. At this very juncture, 
five hundred monks of Mount Nitria, imagining the life of their 
chief to be in danger, and that their religion was threatened in 
his fall, flew into the city with ungovernable rage, attacked the 
prefect in the streets, and, not content with loading him with 
reproaches, wounded him in several places. 

The citizens had by this time notice of the fury of the monks; 
they therefore assembled in a body, put the monks to flight, 
seized on him who had been found throwing a stone, and 
delivered him to the prefect, who caused him to be put to death 
without farther delay. 

The patriarch immediately ordered the dead body, which 
had been exposed to view, to be taken down, procured for it 
all the pomp and rites of burial, and went even so far as himself 
to pronounce the funeral oration, in which he classed a seditious 
monk among the martyrs. This conduct was by no means 
generally approved of; the most moderate even among the 
(.hristians perceived and blamed his indiscretion; but he was 
now too far advanced to retire. He had made several over¬ 
tures towards a reconciliation with the prefect, which not suc¬ 
ceeding, he bore all those an implacable hatred whom he 
imagined to have any hand in traversing his designs; but 
Hypatia was particularly destined to ruin. She could not find 
pardon, as she was known to have a most refined friendship for 
the prefect; wherefore the populace were incited against her. 
Peter, a reader of the principal church, one of those vile slaves 
by which men in power are too frequently attended—wretches 
ever ready to commit any crime which they hope may render 
them agreeable to their employer,—this fellow, I say, attended 
by a crowd of villains, waited for Hypatia, as she was returning 
from a visit, at her own door, seized her as she was going in, 
and dragged her to one of the churches called Cesarea, where, 
stripping her in a most inhuman manner, they exercised the 
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most inhuman cruelties upon her, cut her into pieces, and burnt 
her remains to ashes. Such was the end of Hypatia, the glory 
of her own sex, and the astonishment of ours. 


On Justice and Generosity 

Lysippus is a man whose greatness of soul the whole world 
admires. His generosity is such that it prevents a demand, and 
saves the receiver the trouble and the confusion of a request. 
His liberality also does not oblige more by its greatness than by 
his inimitable grace in giving. Sometimes he even distributes 
his bounties to strangers, and has been known to do good offices 
to those who professed themselves his enemies. All the world 
are unanimous in the praise of his generosity; there is only one 
sort of people who complain of his conduct,—Lysippus does not 
pay his debts. 

It is no difficult matter to account for a conduct so seemingly 
incompatible with itself. There is greatness in being generous, 
and there is only simple justice in his satisfying creditors. 
Generosity is the part of a soul raised above the vulgar. There 
is in it something of what we admire in heroes, and praise with a 
degree of rapture. Justice, on the contrary, is a mere mechanic 
virtue, only fit for tradesmen, and what is practised by every 
broker in ’Change Alley. 

In paying his debts a man barely does his duty, and it is an 
action attended with no sort of glory. Should Lysippus satisfy 
his creditors, who would be at the pains of telling it to the world ? 
Generosity is a virtue of a very different complexion. It is 
raised above duty, and from its elevation, attracts the attention 
and the praises of us little mortals below. 

In this manner do men generally reason upon justice and 
generosity. The first is despised, though a virtue essential to 
the good of society; and the other attracts our esteem, which too 
frequently proceeds from an impetuosity of temper, rather 
directed by vanity than reason. Lysippus is told that his 
banker asks a debt of forty pounds, and that a distressed 
acquaintance petitions for the same sum. He gives it without 
hesitating to the latter; for he demands as a favour what the 
former requires as a debt. 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
import of the vioxA justice: it is commonly believed to consist 
only in a performance of those duties to which the laws of society 
can oblige us. This, I allow, is sometimes the import of the 
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word, and in this sense justice is distinguished from equity; but 
there is a justice still more extensive, and which can be shown 
to embrace all the virtues united. 

Justice may be defined, [as] that virtue which impels us to 
give to every person what is his due. In this extended sense 
of the word, it comprehends the practice of every virtue which 
reason prescribes, or society should expect. Our duty to our 
Maker, to each other, and to ourselves, are fully answered, if we 
give them what we owe them. Thus justice, properly speaking, 
is the only virtue; and all the rest have their origin in it. 

The qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, and generosity, for 
instance, are not, in their own nature, virtues; and if ever they 
deserve the title, it is owing only to justice, which impels 
and directs them. Without such a moderator, candour might 
become indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy, charity imprudence, 
and generosity mistaken profusion. 

A disinterested action, if it be not conducted by justice, is at 
best indifferent in its nature, and not unfrequently even turns to 
vice. The expenses of society, of presents, of entertainments, 
and the other helps of cheerfulness, are actions merely indifferent, 
when not repugnant to a better method of disposing of our 
superfluities; but they become vicious when they obstruct or 
exhaust our abilities from a more virtuous disposition of our 
circumstances. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as those 
imposed upon us by law. It is a rule imposed upon us by reason, 
winch should be the sovereign law of a rational being. But this 
generosity does not consist in obeying every impulse of humanity, 
in following blind passion for our guide, and impairing our 
circumstances by present benefactions, so as to render us in¬ 
capable of future ones. 

Misers are generally characterised as men without honour, or 
without humanity, who live only to accumulate, and to this 
passion sacrifice e\'ery other happiness. They have been 
described as madmen, who, in the midst of abundance, banish 
every pleasure, and make, from imaginary wants, real necessities. 
But few, very few, correspond to this exaggerated picture; and 
perhaps there is not one in whom all these circumstances are 
found united. Instead of this, we find the sober and the in¬ 
dustrious branded by the vain and the idle with this odious 
appellation; men who, by frugality and labour, raise themselves 
above their equals, and contribute their share of industry to the 
common stock. 
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Whatever the vain or the ignorant may say, well were it for 
society had we more of these characters amongst us. In 
general, these close men are found at last the true benefactors of 
society. With an avaricious man we seldom lose in our dealings; 
but too frequently in our commerce with prodigality. 

A French priest, whose name was Godinot, went for a long 
time by the name of the Griper. He refused to relieve the most 
apparent wretchedness, and, by a skilful management of his 
vineyard, had the good fortune to acquire immense sums of 
money. The inhabitants of Rheims, who were his fellow- 
citizens, detested him; and the populace, who seldom love a 
miser, wherever he went followed him with shouts of contempt. 
He still, however, continued his former simplicity of life, his 
amazing and unremitted frugality. He had long perceived the 
wants of the poor in the city, particularly in having no water 
but what they were obliged to buy at an advanced price; where¬ 
fore, that whole fortune which he had been amassing, he laid 
out in an aqueduct; by which he did the poor more useful and 
lasting service, than if he had distributed his whole income in 
charity every day at his door. 

Among men long conversant with books, we too frequently 
find those misplaced virtues of which I have been now complain¬ 
ing. We find the studious animated with a strong passion for 
the great virtues, as they are mistakenly called, and utterly 
forgetful of the ordinary ones. The declamations of philosophy 
are generally rather exhausted on those supererogatory duties, 
than such as are indispensably necessary. A man, therefore, 
who has taken his ideas of mankind from study alone, generally 
comes into the world with a heart melting at every fictitious 
distress. Thus he is induced, by misplaced liberality, to put 
himself into the indigent circumstances of the person he relieves. 

I shall conclude this paper with the advice of one of the 
ancients, to a young man whom he saw giving away all his 
substance to pretended distress. ‘ It is possible that the person 
you relieve may [not] be an honest man; and I know that you who 
relieve him are such. You see, then, by your generosity, you 
rob a man who is certainly deserving, to bestow it on one who 
may possibly be a rogue; and, while you are unjust in rewarding 
uncertain merit, you are doubly guilty by stripping yourself.’ 
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Some Particulars relating to Father Freijo 

Primus mortales tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus, primusque assurgere contra.—L ucr. 

The Spanish nation has, for many centuries past, been 
remarkable for the grossest ignorance in polite literature, 
especially in point of natural philosophy—a science so useful to 
mankind, that her neighbours have ever esteemed it a matter 
of the greatest importance to endeavour, by repeated experi¬ 
ments, to strike a light out of the chaos in which truth seemed 
to be confounded. Their curiosity in this respect was so in¬ 
different, that though they had discovered new worlds, they 
were at a loss to explain the phenomena of their own, and their 
pride so unaccountable, that they disdained to borrow from 
others that instruction which their natural indolence permitted 
them not to acquire. 

It gives me, however, a secret satisfaction to behold an extra¬ 
ordinary genius now existing in that nation, whose studious 
endeavours seem calculated to undeceive the superstitious, and 
instruct the ignorant,—I mean the celebrated Padre Freijo. In 
unravelling the mysteries of nature, and explaining physical 
experiments, he takes an opportunity of displaying the concur¬ 
rence of second causes, in those very wonders which the vulgar 
ascribe to supernatural influence. 

An example of this kind happened a few years ago in a small 
town of the kingdom of Valencia. Passing through at the hour 
of mass, he alighted from his mule, and proceeded to the parish 
church, which he found extremely crowded, and there appeared 
on the faces of the faithful a more than usual alacrity. The 
sun, it seems, which had been for some minutes under a cloud, 
had begun to shine on a large crucifix, that stood on the middle 
of the altar, studded with several precious stones. The reflection 
from these, and from the diamond eyes of some silver saints, so 
dazzled the multitude, that they unanimously cried out, ‘A 
miracle! a miracle!’ whilst the priest at the altar, with seeming 
consternation, continued his heavenly conversation. Padre 
Freijo soon dissipated the charm, by tying his handkerchief round 
the head of one of the statues, for which he was arraigned by 
the Inquisition; whose flames, however, he has had the good 
fortune hitherto to escape. 
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No. IV.—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1759 

Miscellaneous 

Were I to measure the merit of my present undertaking by its 
success, or the rapidity of its sale, I might be led to form con¬ 
clusions by no means favourable to the pride of an author. 
Should I estimate my fame by its extent, every newspaper 
and every magazine would leave me far behind. Their fame is 
diffused in a very wide circle, that of some as far as Islington, 
and some yet farther still; while mine, I sincerely believe, has 
hardly travelled beyond the sound of Bow-bell; and while the 
works of others fly like unpinioned swans, I find my own move 
as heavily as a new-plucked goose. 

Still, however, I have as much pride as they who have ten 
times as many readers. It is impossible to repeat all the agree¬ 
able delusions in which a disappointed author is apt to find 
comfort, I conclude, that what my reputation wants in extent, 
is made up by its solidity. Minus juvat gloria lata qiiam magna. 
I have great satisfaction in considering the delicacy and dis¬ 
cernment of those readers I have, and in ascribing my want of 
popularity to the ignorance or inattention of those I have not. 
All the world may forsake an author, but vanity will never 
forsake him. 

Yet, notwithstanding so sincere a confession, I was once 
induced to show my indignation against the public, by dis¬ 
continuing my endeavours to please; and was bravely resolved, 
like Raleigh, to vex them by burning my manuscript in a passion. 
Upon recollection, however, I considered what set or body of 
people would be displeased at my rashness. The sun, after 
so sad an accident, might shine next morning as bright as usual; 
men might laugh and sing the next day, and transact business 
as before, and not a single creature feel any regret but myself. 

I reflected upon the story of a minister, who, in the reign of 
Charles II, upon a certain occasion, resigned all his posts, and 
retired into the country in a fit of resentment. But, as he had 
not given the world entirely up with his ambition, he sent a 
messenger to town, to see how the courtiers would bear his 
resignation. Upon the messenger’s return he was asked, 
whether there appeared any commotion at court? To which 
he replied, there were very great ones. ‘Ay,’ says the minister, 
‘I knew my friends would make a bustle; all petitioning the 
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King for my restoration, I presume?’—‘No, Sir,’ replied the 
messenger, ‘they are only petitioning His Majesty to be put in 
your place.’ In the same manner, should I retire in indignation, 
instead of having Apollo in mourning, or the Muses in a fit of 
the spleen; instead of having the learned world apostrophizing 
at my untimely decease,—perhaps all Grub Street might laugh 
at my fall, and self-approving dignity might never be able to 
shield me from ridicule. In short, I am resolved to write on, 
if it were only to spite them. If the present generation will not 
hear my voice, hearken, 0 Posterity, to you I call, and from you 
I expect redress! What rapture will it not give to have the 
Scaligers, Daciers, and Warburtons of future times, commenting 
with admiration upon every line I now write, working away 
those ignorant creatures who ofTer to arraign my merit, with all 
the virulence of learned reproach. Ay, my friends, let them 
feel it: call names, never spare them; they deserve it all, and 
ten times more. I have been told of a critic, who was crucified, 
at the command of another, to the reputation of Homer. That, 
no doubt, was more than poetical justice, and I shall be per¬ 
fectly content if those who criticise me are only clapped in the 
pillory, kept fifteen days upon bread and water, and obliged 
to run the gantlope through Paternoster Row. The truth is, 

I can expect happiness from Posterity either way. If I write 
ill, happy in being forgotten; if well, happy in being remembered 
with respect. 

Yet, considering things in a prudential light, perhaps I was 
mistaken in designing my paper as an agreeable relaxation to 
the studious, or a help to conversation among the gay; instead 
of addressing it to such, 1 should have written down to the taste 
and apprehension of the many, and sought for reputation on the 
brot^l road. Literary fame, 1 now find, like religious, generally 
begins among the vulgar. As for the polite, they are so very 
polite as never to applaud upon any account. One of these, 
with a face screwed up into aflectation, tells you, that fools may 
admire, but men of sense only appraise. Thus, lest he should 
rise into rapture at any thing new, he keeps down every passion 
but pride and self-importance; approves with phlegm, and the 
poor author is damned in the taking a pinch of snuff. Another 
has written a book himself, and being condemned for a dunce, 
he turns a sort of king’s evidence in criticism, and now becomes 
the terror of every offender. A third, possessed of full-grown 
reputation, shades off every' beam of favour from those who 
endeavour to grow beneath him, and keeps down that merit, 
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which, but for his influence, might rise into equal eminence. 
While others, still worse, peruse old books for their amusement, 
and new books only to condemn; so that the public seem heartily 
sick of all but the business of the day, and read every thing new 
with as little attention as they examine the faces of the passing 
crowd. 

From these considerations, I was once determined to throw 
off all connections with taste, and fairly address my countiy'- 
men in the same engaging style and manner with other periodical 
pamphlets, much more in vogue than probably mine shall ever 
be. To effect this, I had thoughts of changing the title into 
that of the Royal Bee, the Antigallican Bee, or the Bee’s 
Magazine. I had laid in a proper stock of popular topics, 
such as encomiums on the King of Prussia, invectives against 
the Queen of Hungary and the French, the necessity of a militia, 
our undoubted sovereignty of the seas, reflections upon the pre¬ 
sent state of affairs, a dissertation upon liberty, some season¬ 
able thoughts upon the intended bridge of Blackfriars, and an 
address to Britons; the history of an old woman, whose teeth 
grew three inches long, an ode upon our victories, a rebus, an 
acrostic upon Miss Peggy P., and a journal of the weather. All 
tins, together with four extraordinary pages of letterpress, a 
beautiful map of England, and two prints curiously coloured 
from nature, I fancied might touch their very souls. I was 
actually beginning an address to the people, when my pride 
at last overcame my prudence, and determined me to endeavour 
to please by the goodness of my entertainment, rather than by 
the magnificence of my sign. 

The Spectator, and many succeeding essayists, frequently 
inform us of the numerous compliments paid them in the course 
of their lucubrations—of the frequent encouragements they meet 
to inspire them with ardour, and increase their eagerness to 
please. I have received my letters as well as they; but, alas! 
not congratulatory ones—not assuring me of success and favour 
—but pregnant with bodings that might shake even fortitude 
itself. 

One gentleman assures me, he intends to throw away no more 
threepences in purchasing the Bee; and, what is still more dismal, 
he will not recommend me as a poor author wanting encourage¬ 
ment to his neighbourhood, which, it seems, is very numerous. 
Were my soul set upon threepences, what anxiety might not such 
a denunciation produce! But such does not happen to be the 
present motive of publication: I write partly to show my good 
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nature, and partly to show my vanity; nor will I lay down the 
pen till I am satisfied one way or another. 

Others have disliked the title and the motto of my paper; 
point out a mistake in the one, and assure me the other has been 
consigned to dulness by anticipation. All this may be true; 
but ivhat is that to me? Titles and mottoes to books are like 
escutcheons and dignities in the hands of a king; the wise 
sometimes condescend to accept of them; but none but a fool 
will imagine them of any real importance. We ought to depend 
upon intrinsic merit, and not the slender helps of title. Nam 
ques non fecimus ipst, vix ea nostra voco. 

For my part I am ever ready to mistrust a promising title, 
and have, at some expense, been instructed not to hearken to 
the voice of an advertisement, let it plead never so loudly, or 
never so long. A countryman coming one day to Smithfield, 
in order to take a slice of Bartholomew Fair, found a perfect 
show before every booth. The drummer, the fire-eater, the wire- 
walker, and the salt-box, were all employed to invite him in. 
‘Just a-going; the court of the King of Prussia in all his glory: 
pray, gentlemen, walk in and see.’ From the people who 
generously gave so much away, the clown expected a monstrous 
bargain for his money when he got in. He steps up, pays his 
sixpence, the curtain is drawn; when, too late, he finds that he 
had the best part of the show for nothing at the door. 


A Flkmish Tradition 

Every country has its traditions, which, either too minute, 
or not sufhciently authentic to receive historical sanction, are 
handed down among the vulgar, and serve at once to instruct 
and amuse them. Of this number, the adventures of Robin 
Hood, the hunting of Chevy Chase, and the bravery of Johnny 
Armstrong, among the English; of Kaul Dercg, among the Irish; 
and Creighton, among the Scots, are instances. Of all the 
traditions, however, I remember to have heard, I do not recollect 
any more remarkable than one still current in Flanders; a story 
generally the first the peasants tell their children, when they 
bid them behave like Bidderman the Wise. It is by no means, 
however, a model to be set before a polite people for imitation; 
since if, on the one hand, we perceive in it the steady influence 
of patriotism, we, on the other, find as strong a desire of revenge. 
But, to waive introduction, let us to the stor)'. 
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When the Saracens overran Europe with their armies, and 
penetrated as far even as Antwerp, Bidderman ^vas lord of a 
city, which time has since swept into destruction. As the 
inhabitants of this country were divided under separate leaders, 
the Saracens found an easy conquest, and the city of Bidderman, 
among the rest, became a prey to the victors. 

Thus dispossessed of his paternal city, our unfortunate 
governor was obliged to seek refuge from the neighbouring 
princes, who were as yet unsubdued, and he for some time lived 
in a state of wretched dependence among them. 

Soon, however, his love to his native country brought him 
back to his own city, resolved to rescue it from the enemy, or 
fall in the attempt. Thus, in disguise, he went among the 
inhabitants, and endeavoured, but in vain, to excite them to 
a revolt. Former misfortunes lay so heavily on their minds, 
that they rather chose to suffer the most cruel bondage, than 
attempt to vindicate their former freedom. 

As he was thus one day employed, whether by information 
or from suspicion is not known, he was apprehended by a 
Saracen soldier as a spy, and brought before the very tribunal 
at which he once presided. The account he gave of himself 
was by no means satisfactory. He could produce no friends 
to vindicate his character; wherefore, as the Saracens knew 
not their prisoner, and as they had no direct proofs against 
him, they were content with condemning him to be publicly 

whipt as a vagabond. . 

The execution of this sentence was accordingly performed 
with the utmost rigour. Bidderman was bound to the post, 
the executioner seeming disposed to add to the cruelty of 
the sentence, as he received no bribe for lenity. Whenever 
Bidderman groaned under the scourge, the other, redoubling his 
blows, cried out, ‘Does the villain murmur? If Bidderman 
entreated but a moment’s respite from torture, the other only 
repeated his former exclamation, ‘Does the villain murmur?' 

From this period, revenge, as well as patriotism, took entire 
possession of his soul. His fury stooped so low as to follow the 
executioner with unremitting resentment. But, conceiving that 
the best method to attain these ends was to acquire some 
eminence in the city, he laid himself out to oblige its new 
masters, studied every art, and practised every meanness, that 
serve to promote the needy, or render the poor pleasing; and, 
by these means, in a few years, he came to be of some note in 
the city, which justly belonged entirely to him. 
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The executioner was, therefore, the first object of his resent¬ 
ment, and he even practised the lowest fraud to gratify the 
revenge he owed him. A piece of plate, which Bidderraan had 
previously stolen from the Saracen governor, he privately con¬ 
veyed into the executioner’s house, and then gave information 
of the theft. They who are any way acquainted with the rigour 
of the Arabian laws, know that theft is punished with im¬ 
mediate death. The proof was direct in this case; the execu¬ 
tioner had nothing to offer in his own defence, and he was there¬ 
fore condemned to be beheaded upon a scaffold in the public 
market-place. As there was no executioner in the city but the 
very man who was now to suffer, Bidderman himself undertook 
this, to him, most agreeable office. The criminal was con¬ 
ducted from the judgment seat bound with cords; the scaffold 
was erected, and he placed in such a manner as he might lie 
most convenient for the blow. 

But his death alone was not sufficient to satisfy the resent¬ 
ment of this extraordinary man, unless it was aggravated with 
every circumstance of cruelty. Wlierefore, coming up the 
scaffold, and disposing everything in readiness for the intended 
blow, with the sword in his iKind he approached the criminal, 
and, whispering in a low voice, assured him that he himself was 
the very person that had once been used with so much cruelty; 
that, to his knowledge, he died very innocently, for the plate 
had been stolen by himself, and privately conveyed into the 
house of the other. 

‘Oh, my countr}’men!’ cried the criminal, ‘do you hear what 
this man says? ’—‘ Does the villain murmur? ’ replied Bidderman, 
and immediately, at one blow, severed his head from his body. 

Still, however, he was not content, till he had ample vengeance 
of the governors of the city, who condemned him. To effect 
this, he hired a small house adjoining to the town wall, under 
which he ever)' day dug, and carried out the earth in a biisket. 
In tliis unremitting labour he continued several years, every day 
digging a little, and carrying the earth unsuspected away. By 
this means, he at last made a secret communication from the 
country into the city, and only wanted the appearance of an 
enemy in order to betray it. This opportunity at length offered; 
the French army came into the neighbourhood, but had no 
thoughts of sitting down before a town which they considered 
as impregnable. Bidderman, however, soon altered their 
resolutions, and. upon communicating his plan to the general, 
he embraced it with ardour. Through the private passage 
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above mentioned, he introduced a large body of the most resolute 
soldiers, who soon opened the gates for the rest, and the whole 
army rushing in, put every Saracen that was found to the sword. 


The Sagacity of some Insects 
To the Author of the Bee 

Sir,—A nimals, in general, are sagacious, in proportion as 
they cultivate society. The elephant and the beaver show the 
greatest signs of this when united; but when men intrudes into 
their communities, they lose all their spirit of industry, and 
testify but a very small share of that sagacity, for which, when 
they are in a social state, they are so remarkable. 

Among insects, the labours of the bee and the ant have 
employed the attention and admiration of the naturalist; but 
their whole sagacity is lost upon separation, and a single bee or 
ant seems destitute of every degree of industiy, is the most 
stupid insect imaginable, languishes for a time in solitude, and 
soon dies. 

Of all the solitary insects I have ever remarked, the spider 
is the most sagacious; and its actions, to me, who have atten¬ 
tively considered them, seem almost to exceed belief. This 
insect is formed by nature for a state of war, not only upon other 
insects, but upon each other. For this state nature seems 
perfectly well to have formed it. Its head and breast are 
covered with a strong natural coat of mail, which is impene¬ 
trable to the attempts of every other insect, and its belly is 
enveloped in a soft pliant skin, which eludes the sting even of 
a wasp. Its legs are terminated by strong claws, not unlike 
those of a lobster, and their vast length, like spears, serves to 
keep every assailant at a distance. 

Not worse furnished for observation than for an attack or a 
defence, it has several eyes, large, transparent, and covered with 
a homy substance, which, however, does not impede its vision. 
Besides this, it is furnished with a forceps above the mouth, 
which serves to kill or secure the prey already caught in its 
claws or its net. 

Such are the implements of war with which the body is 
immediately furnished; but its net to entangle the enemy seems 
what it chiefly trusts to, and what it takes most pains to render 
as complete as possible. Nature has furnished the body of this 
little creature with a glutinous liquid, which, proceeding from 
♦n902 
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the anus, it spins into a thread, coarser or finer as it chooses to 
contract or dilate its sphincter. In order to fix its thread, when 
it begins to weave it emits a small drop of its liquid against the 
wall, which, hardening by degrees, serves to hold the thread 
very firmly. Then receding from the first point, as it recedes the 
thread lengthens; and, when the spider has come to the place 
where the other end of the thread should be fixed, gathering up 
with its claws the thread which would otherwise be too slack, 
it is stretched tightly, and fixed in the same manner to the wall 
as before. 

In this manner, it spins and fixes several threads parallel to 
each other, which, so to speak, serve as the warp to the intended 
web. To form the woof, it spins in the same manner its thread, 
transversely fixing one end to the first thread that was spun, 
and which is always the strongest of the whole web, and the 
other to the wall. All these threads, being newly spun, arc 
glutinous, and therefore stick to each other whenever they 
happen to touch; and, in those parts of the web most exposed 
to be torn, our natural artist strengthens them, by doubling the 
threads sometimes six-fold. 

Thus far naturalists have gone in the description of this 
animal; what follows, is the result of my own observation upon 
that species of the insect called an house spider. I perceived, 
about four years ago, a large spider in one comer of my room, 
making its web; and, though the maid frequently levelled her 
fatal broom against the labours of the little animal. I had the 
good fortune then to prevent its destruction; and, I may say, 
it more than paid me by the entertainment it afforded. 

In three days the web was, with incredible diligence, com¬ 
pleted; nor could I avoid thinking, that the insect seemed to 
exult in its new abode. It frequently traversed it round, 
examined the strength of every part of it, retired into its hole, 
and came out very frequently. The first enemy, however, it 
had to encounter was another and a much larger spider, which, 
having no web of its own, and having probably exhausted all 
its stock in former labours of this kind, came to invade the 
property of its neighbour. Soon, then, a terrible encounter 
ensued, in which the invader seemed to have the victory, and 
the laborious spider was obliged to take refuge in its hole. Upon 
this I perceived the victor using ever)' art to draw the enemy 
from his stronghold. He seemed to go off, but quickly returned; 
and when he found all arts vain, began to demolish the new web 
without mercy. This brought on another battle, and, contrar)' 
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to my expectations, the laborious spider became conqueror, 

and fairly killed his antagonist. 

Now, then, in peaceable possession of what was justly its 
own, it waited three days with the utmost patience, repairing 
the breaches of its web, and taking no sustenance that I could 
perceive. At last, however, a large blue fly fell into the snare, 
and struggled hard to get loose. The spider gave it leave to 
entangle itself as much as possible, but it seemed to be too 
strong for the cobweb. I must own I was greatly surprised 
when I saw the spider immediately sally out, and in less than 
a minute weave a new net round its captive, by which the motion 
of its wings was stopped; and when it was fairly hampered in 
this manner, it was seized, and dragged into the hole. 

In this manner it lived, in a precarious state; and nature 
seemed to have fitted it for such a life, for upon a single fly it 
subsisted for more than a week. I once put a wasp into the net; 
but when the spider came out in order to seize it as usual, upon 
perceiving what kind of an enemy it had to deal with, it instantly 
broke all the bands that held it fast, and contributed all that 
lay in its power to disengage so formidable an antagonist. When 
the wasp was at liberty, I expected the spider would have set 
about repairing the breaches that were made in its net, but 
those it seems were irreparable; wherefore the cobweb was now 
entirely forsaken, and a new one begun, which was completed 

in the usual time. , , . , ., 

I had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a single spider 

could furnish; wherefore I destroyed this, and the insect set 
about another. When I destroyed the other also, its whole 
stock seemed entirely exhausted, and it could spin no more. 
The arts it made use of to support itself, now deprived of its 
great means of subsistence, were indeed surprising. I have seen 
It roll up its legs like a ball, and lie motionless for hours together, 
but cautiously watching all the time; when a fly happened to 
approach sufficiently near, it would dart out all at once, and 

often seize its prey. 

Of this life, however, it soon began to grow weary, and 
resolved to invade the possession of some other spider, since it 
could not make a web of its own. It formed an attack upon a 
neighbouring fortification with great vigour, and at first was 
as vigorously repulsed. Not daunted, however, with one 
defeat in this manner it continued to lay siege to another’s 
web for three days, and at length, having killed the defendant, 
actually took possession. When smaller flies happen to fall 
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into the snare, the spider does not sally out at once, but very 
patiently waits till it is sure of them; for, upon his immediately 
approaching, the terror of his appearance might give the captive 
strength sufficient to get loose: the manner then is to wait 
patiently, till, by ineffectual and impotent struggles, the captive 
has wasted all its strength, and then he becomes a certain and 


an easy conquest. 

The insect I am now describing lived three years; every' year 
it changed its skin, and got a new’ set of legs. I have some¬ 
times plucked off a leg, which grew again in two or three days. 
At first it dreaded my approach to its web, but at last it became 
so familiar as to take a fly out of my hand, and, upon my touch¬ 
ing any part of the web, would immediately leave its hole, 
prepared cither for a defence or an attack. 

To complete this description, it may be observed, that the 
male spiders are much less than the females, and that the latter 
are oviparous. When they come to lay, they spread a part of 
their web under the eggs, and then roll them up carefully, as 
w’c roll up things in a cloth, and thus hatch them in their hole. 
If disturbed in their holes, they never attempt to escape without 
carrying this young brood in their forceps away with them, and 
thus frequently are sacrificed to their parental affection. 

As soon as ever the young ones leave their artificial covering 
they begin to spin, and almost sensibly seem to grow bigger. 
If they have the good fortune, when even but a day old, to aitch 
a fly, they fall-to with good appetites; but they live sometimes 


three or four days without any sort of sustenance, and yet still 
continue to grow- larger, so as every day to double their former 
size. As they grow old, however, they do not still continue to 
increase, but their legs only continue to grow longer; and when 
a spider becomes entirely stiff with age, and unable to seize its 
prey, it dies at length of hunger. 


I'liE Characteristics of Greatness 




In every duty, in every science in which we would w’ish to 
arrive at perfection, we should propose for the object of our 
pursuit some certain station even beyond our abilities—some 
imaginary excellence, which may amuse and serve to animate 
our inquiry. In deviating from others, in following an unbeaten 
road, though we perhaps may never arrive at the wished-for 
object, yet it is possible we may meet several discoveries by 
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the way; and the certainty of small advantages, even while we 
travel with security, is not so amusing as the hopes of great 
rewards, which inspire the adventurer. Evenit nonnunquam, 
says Quintilian, ut aliquid grande inveniat qui semper qucerit 
qxiod nimium est. 

This enterprising spirit is, however, by no means the char¬ 
acter of the present age: every person who should now leave 
received opinions, who should attempt to be more than a com¬ 
mentator upon philosophy, or an imitator in polite learning, 
might be regarded as a chimerical projector. Hundreds would 
be ready not only to point out his errors, but to load him with 
reproach. Our probable opinions are now regarded as cer¬ 
tainties; the difficulties hitherto undiscovered as utterly in¬ 
scrutable; and the writers of the last age inimitable, and 
therefore the properest models of imitation. 

One might be almost induced to deplore the philosophic spirit 
of the age, which, in proportion as it enlightens the mind, 
increases its timidity, and represses the vigour of every under¬ 
taking. Men are now content with being prudently in the 
right; which, though not the way to make new acquisitions, it 
must be owned, is the best method of securing what we have. 
Yet this is certain, that the writer who never deviates, who never 
hazards a new thought, or a new expression, though his friends 
may compliment him upon his sagacity, though criticism lifts 
her feeble voice in his praise, will seldom arrive at any degree 
of perfection. The way to acquire lasting esteem, is not by the 
fewness of a writer's faults, but the greatness of his beauties; 
and our noblest works are generally most replete with both. 

An author who would be sublime, often runs his thoughts 
into burlesque: yet I can readily pardon his mistaking ten times 
for once succeeding. True genius walks along a line; and per¬ 
haps our greatest pleasure is in seeing it so often near falling, 
without being actually down. 

Every science has its hitherto undiscovered mysteries, after 
' which men should travel, undiscouraged by the failure of fomer 
adventurers. Every new attempt serves, perhaps, to facilitate 
its future invention. We may not find the Philosopher’s stone, 
but we shall probably hit upon new inventions in pursuing it. 
We shall perhaps never be able to discover the longitude, yet 
perhaps we may arrive at new truths in the investigation. 

Were any of those sagacious minds among us (and surely no 
nation, or no period, could ever compare with us in this par¬ 
ticular), were any of those minds, I say, who now sit down 
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contented with exploring the intricacies of another’s system, 
bravely to shake off admiration, and, undazzled with the 
splendour of another’s reputation, to chalk out a path to fame 
for themselves, and boldly cultivate untried experiment, wliat 
might not be the result of their inquiries, should the same 
study that has made them wise make them enterprising also? 
What could not such qualities united produce? But such is not 
the character of the English; while our neighbours of the 
Continent launch out into the oceans of science, without proper 
stores for the voyage, we fear shipwreck in every breeze, and 
consume in port those powers which might probably have 
weathered every storm. 

Projectors in a state are generally rewarded above their 
deserts; j)rojcctors in the republic of letters, never. If wrong, 
every inferior dunce thinks himself entitled to laugh at their 
disappointment; if right, men of superior talents think their 
honour engaged to oppose, since every new discovery is a 
tacit diminution of their own pre-eminence. 

To aim at excellence, our reputation, our friends, and our all 
must be ventured; by aiming only at mediocrity, we run no 
risk, and we do little service. Prudence and greatness are ever 
persuading us to contrary pursuits. The one instructs us to be 
content with our station, and to find happiness in bounding 
every wish; the other impels us to superiority, and calls nothing 
happiness but rapture. The one directs to follow mankind, and 
to act and think with the rest of the world: the other drives us 
from the crowd, and exposes us as a mark to all the shafts of 
envy or ignorance: ‘Nec minus periculum ex magna fama quam 
ex mala.’— Tacit. 


The rewards of mediocrity are immediately paid, those attend¬ 
ing excellence generally paid in reversion. In a word, the little 
mind who loves itself, will write and think with the vulgar, 
but the great mind will be bravely eccentric, and scorn the 
beaten road, from universal benevolence, ^ O 
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No. V.—SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1759 
Upon Political Frugality 

Frugality has ever been esteemed a virtue as well among 
Pagans as Christians; there have been even heroes who have 
practised it. However, we must acknowledge, that it is too 
modest a virtue, or if you will, too obscure a one, to be essential 
to heroism; few heroes have been able to attain to such an height. 
Frugality agrees much better with politics; it seems to be the 
base, the support, and, in a word, seems to be the inseparable 
companion of a just administration. 

However this be, there is not, perhaps, in the world a people 
less fond of this virtue than the English; and of consequence, 
there is not a nation more restless, more exposed to the un¬ 
easiness of life, or less capable of providing for particular happi¬ 
ness. We are taught to despise this virtue from our childhood; 
our education is improperly directed, and a man who has gone 
through the politest institutions, is generally the person who is 
least acquainted with the wholesome precepts of frugality. 
We every day hear the elegance of taste, the magnificence of 
some, and the generosity of others, made the subject of our 
admiration and applause. All this we see represented, not as 
the end and recompense of labour and desert, but as the actual 
result of genius, as the mark of a noble and exalted mind. 

In the midst of these praises bestowed on luxury, for which 
elegance and taste are but another name, perhaps it may be 
thought improper to plead the cause of frugality. It may 
be thought low, or vainly declamatory, to exhort our youth 
from the follies of dress, and of every other superfluity; to 
accustom themselves even with mechanic meanness, to the 
simple necessaries of life. Such sort of instructions may appear 
antiquated; yet, however, they seem the foundations of all our 
virtues, and the most efficacious method of making mankind 
useful members of society. Unhappily, however, such dis¬ 
courses are not fashionable among us, and the fashion seems- 
every day growing still more obsolete, since the press, and every 
other method of exhortation, seems disposed to talk of the 
luxuries of life as harmless enjoyments. I remember, when a 
boy, to have remarked, that those who in school wore the finest 
clothes, were pointed at as being conceited and proud. At 
present, our little masters are taught to consider dress betimes,. 
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and they are regarded, even at school, with contempt, who 
do not appear as genteel as the rest. Education should teach 
us to become useful, sober, disinterested, and laborious members 
of society; but does it not at present point out a different path? 
It teaches us to multiply our wants, by which means we become 
more eager to possess, in order to dissipate, a greater charge to 
ourselves, and more useless or obnoxious to society. 

If a youth happens to be possessed of more genius than 
fortune, he is early informed, that he ought to think of his 
advancement in the world; that he should labour to make him¬ 
self pleasing to his superiors; that he should shun low company 
(by which is meant the company of his equals), that he should 
rather live a little above than below his fortune; that he should 
think of becoming great; but he finds none to admonish him to 
become frugal, to persevere in one single design, to avoid every 
pleasure and all flattery, which however seeming to conciliate 
the favours of his superiors, never conciliate their esteem. 
There are none to teach him that the best way of becoming 
happy in himself, and useful to others, is to continue in the state 
in which fortune at first placed him, without making too hasty 
strides to advancement; that greatness may be attained, but 
should not be expected; and that they who most impatiently 
expect advancement, arc seldom possessed of their wishes. 
He has few, I say, to teach him this lesson, or to moderate his 
youthful passions; yet, this experience may say, that a young 
man, who, but for six years of the early part of his life, could 
seem divested of all his passions, would certainly make, or 
considerably increase, his fortune, and might indulge several 
of his favourite inclinations in manhood with the utmost security. 

The efficaciousness of these means is sutTiciently known and 
acknowledged; but as we are apt to connect a low idea with all 
our notions of frugality, the person who would persuade us to 
it might be accused of preaching up avarice. 

Of all vices, however, against which morality dissuades, there 
is not one more undetermined than this of avarice. Misers are 
described by some as men divested of honour, sentiment, or 
humanity: but this is only an ideal picture, or the resemblance 
at least is found but in a few. In truth, they who are generally 
called misers, are some of the very best members of society. 
The sober, the laborious, the attentive, the frugal, are thus 
styled by the gay, giddy, thoughtless, and extravagant. The 
first set of men do society all the good, and the latter all the 
evil, that is felt. Even the excesses of the first no way injure 
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the commonwealth; those of the latter are the most injurious 

that can be conceived. .... 

The ancient Romans, more rational than we in this particular, 
were very far from thus misplacing their admiration or praise: 
instead of regarding the practice of parsimony as low or vicious, 
they made it synonymous even with probity. They esteemed 
those virtues so inseparable, that the known expression Viy 
J rugi signified, at one and the same time, a sober and managing 
man, an honest man, and a man of substance. 

The Scriptures, in a thousand places, praise economy; and it 
is everywhere distinguished from avarice. But, in spite of all 
its sacred dictates, a taste for vain pleasures and foolish expense 
is the ruling passion of the present times. Passion, did I call 
it? rather the madness which at once possesses the great and 
the little, the rich and the poor: even, some are so intent 
upon acquiring the superfluities of life, that they sacrifice its 

necessaries in this foolish pursuit. 

To attempt the entire abolition of luxury, as it would be 
impossible, so it is not my intent. The generality of mankind 
are too weak, too much slaves to custom and opinion, to resist 
the torrent of bad example. But if it be impossible to convert 
the multitude, those who have received a more extended 
education, who are enlightened and judicious, may find some 
hints on this subject useful. They may see some abuses, the 
suppression of which would by no means endanger public 
liberty; they may be directed to the abolition of some un¬ 
necessary expenses, which have no tendency to promote happi¬ 
ness or virtue, and which might be directed to better purposes. 
Our fire-works, our public feasts and entertainments, our entries 
of ambassadors, &c.—what mumrnery all this! what childish 
pageants! what millions are sacrificed in paying tribute to 
custom! what an unnecessary charge at times when we are 
pressed with real want, which cannot be satisfied without 

burthening the poor I . ^ 

Were such suppressed entirely, not a single creature in the 

state would have the least cause to mourn their suppression, and 
many might be eased of a load they now feel lying heavily upon 
them. If this were put in practice, it would agree with the 
advice of a sensible writer of Sweden, who, in the Gazette de 
France 1753, thus expressed himself on that subject: Tt were 
sincerely to be wished,’ says he, ‘that the custom were estab¬ 
lished amongst us, that in all events which cause a public ]oy, 
we made our exultations conspicuous only by acts useful to 
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society. Wc should then quickly see many useful monuments 
of our reason, which would much better perpetuate the memory 
of things worthy of being transmitted to posterity, and would be 
much more glorious to humanity, than all these tumultuous 
preparations of feasts, entertainments, and other rejoicings used 
upon such occasions.’ 

The same proposal was long before confirmed by a Chinese 
emperor, who lived in the last century, who, upon an occasion 
of extraordinary joy, forbade liis subjects to make the usual 
illuminations, cither with a design of sparing their substance, 
or of turning them to some more durable indications of 
joy, more glorious for him, and more advantageous to his 
people. 

After such instances of political frugality, can we then con¬ 
tinue to blame the Dutch ambassador at a certain court, who, 
receiving at his departure the portrait of the king, enriched with 
diamonds, asked what this fine thing might be worth? Being 
told that it might amount to about two thousand pounds,— 
‘And why,’ cries he, ‘cannot his majesty keep the picture, and 
give me the money?’ This simplicity may be ridiculed at 
first: but when wc come to e.xamine it more closely, men of sense 
will at once confess that he had reason in what he said, and that 
a purse of two thousand guineas is much more serviceable 
than a picture. 

Should we follow the same method of state frugality in other 
respects, what numberless savings might not be the result! 
How many possibilities of saving in the administration of 
justice, which now burdens the subject, and enriches some 
members of society, who are useful only from its corruption! 

It were to be wished, that they who govern kingdoms would 
imitate artisans. When at London a new stuff has been in¬ 
vented, it is immediately counterfeited in France. How happy 
were it for society, if a first minister would be equally solicitous 
to transplant the useful laws of other countries into his own. 
W'C are arrived at a perfect imitation of porcelain; let us endea¬ 
vour to imitate the good to society that our neighbours are 
found to practise, and let our neighbours also imitate those 
parts of duty in which we excel. 

There are some men, who, in their garden, attempt to raise 
those fruits which nature has adapted onlv to the sultry climates 
beneath the line. W’e have at our very doors a thousand laws 
and customs infinitely useful; these are the fruits we should 
endeavour to transplant; these the exotics that would speedily 
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become naturalized to the soil. They might grow in every 
climate, and benefit every possessor. 

The best and the most useful laws I have ever seen, are 
generally practised in Holland. When two men are determined 
to go to law with each other, they are first obliged to go before 
the reconciling judges, called the peace-makers. If the parties 
come attended with an advocate, or a solicitor, they are obliged 
to retire, as we take fuel from the fire we are desirous of 
extinguishing. 

The peace-makers then begin advising the parties, by assuring 
them that it is the height of folly to waste their substance, and 
make themselves mutually miserable, by having recourse to 
the tribunals of justice; ‘Follow but our direction, and we will 
accommodate matters without any expense to either.’ If the 
rage of debate is too strong upon either party, they are remitted 
back for another day, in order that time may soften their 
tempers, and produce a reconciliation. They are thus sent for 
twice or thrice; if their folly happens to be incurable, they are 
permitted to go to law, and, as we give up to amputation such 
members as cannot be cured by art, justice is permitted to take 
its course. 

It is unnecessary to make here long declamations, or calculate 
what society would save, were this law adopted. I am sensible, 
that the man who advises any reformation, only serves to make 
himself ridiculous. What! mankind will be apt to say, adopt 
the customs of countries that have not so much real liberty as 
our own!—our present customs, what are they to any man? 
we are very happy under them! This must be a very pleasant 
fellow, who attempts to make us happier than we already are! 
Does he not know that abuses are the patrimony of a great 
part of the nation? Why deprive us of a malady by which such 
numbers find their account! This, I must own, is an argument 

to which I have nothing to reply. , • . . 

What numberless savings might there not be made m both 
arts and commerce, particularly in the liberty of exercising 
trade, without the necessary prerequisites of freedom! Such 
useless obstructions have crept into every state, from a spirit of 
monopoly, a narrow selfish spirit of gain, without the least atten¬ 
tion to general society. Such a clog upon industry frequently 
drives the poor from labour, and reduces them by degrees to a 
state of hopeless indigence. We have already a more than 
sufficient repugnance to labour; we should by no means increase 
the obstacles, or make excuses in a state for idleness. Such 
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faults have ever crept into a state, under wrong or needy 
administrations. 

Exclusive of the masters, there arc numberless faulty expenses 
among the workmen; clubs, garnishes, freedoms, and such-like 
impositions, which are not too minute even for law to take 
notice of, and which should be abolished without mercy, since 
they arc ever the inlets to excess and idleness, and are the 
parent of all those outrages which naturally fall upon the more 
useful part of society. In the towns and countries I have seen, 

I never saw a city or village yet, whose miseries were not in 
proportion to the number of its public-houses. In Rotterdam, 
you may go through eight or ten streets without finding a public- 
house. In Antwerp, almost every second house seems an ale¬ 
house. In the one city, all wears the appearance of happiness 
and warm affluence; in the other, the young fellows walk about 
the streets in shabby finer)’, their fathers sit at the door darning 
or knitting stockings, while their ports are filled with dunghills. 

Alehouses are ever an occasion of debauchery and excess, 
and, either in a religious or political light, it would be our 
highest interest to have the greatest part of them suppressed. 
They should be put under laws of not continuing open beyond 
a certain hour, and harbouring only proper persons. These 
rules, it may be said, will diminish the necessary taxes; but this 
is false reasoning, since what was consumed in debauchery 
abroad, would, if such a regulation took place, be more justly, 
and perhaps more equitably for the workman’s family, spent at 
home; and this cheaper to them, and without loss of time. On 
the other hand, our alehouses being ever open, interrupt busi¬ 
ness; the workman is never certain who frequents them, nor 
can the master be sure of having what was begun finished at 
the convenient time. 

An habit of frugality among the lower orders of mankind is 
much more beneficial to society than the unretlecting might 
imagine. The pawnbroker, the attorney, and other pests of 
society, might, by proper management, be turned into ser\nce- 
able members; and, were their trades abolished, it is possible 
the same avarice that conducts the one, or the same chicanery 
that characterises the other, might, by proper regulations, be 
converted into frugality and commendable prudence. 

But some have made the eulogium of luxur)’, have represented 
it as the natural consequence of ever\’ countr\’ that is become 
rich. Did we not employ our extraordinary wealth in super¬ 
fluities, say they, what other means would there be to employ 
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it in? To which it may be answered, if frugality were estab¬ 
lished in the state, if our expenses were laid out rather in the 
necessaries than the superfluities of life, there might be fewer 
wants, and even fewer pleasures, but infinitely more happiness. 
The rich and the great would be better able to satisfy their 
creditors; they would be better able to marry their children, 
and, instead of one marriage at present, there might be two, 
if such regulations took place. 

The imaginary calls of vanity, which, in reality, contribute 
nothing to our real felicity, would not then be attended to, while 
the real calls of nature might be always and universally supplied. 
The difference of employment in the subject is what, in reality, 
produces the good of society. If the subject be engaged in 
providing only the luxuries, the necessaries must be deficient 
in proportion. If, neglecting the produce of our own country, 
our minds are set upon the productions of another, we increase 
our wants, but not our means; and eveiy new imported delicacy 
for our tables, or ornament in our equipage, is a tax upon the 
poor. 

The true interest of every government is to cultivate the 
necessaries, by which is always meant, every happiness our own 
country can produce; and suppress all the luxuries, by which 
is meant, on the other hand, every happiness imported from 
abroad. Commerce has, therefore, its bounds; and every new 
import, instead of receiving encouragement, should be first 
e.xamined whether it be conducive to the interest of society. 

Among the many publications with which the press is every 
day burdened, I have often wondered why we never had, as 
in other countries, an Economical Journal, which might at once 
direct to all the useful discoveries in other countries, and spread 
those of our own. As other journals serve to amuse the learned, 
or, what is more often the case, to make them quarrel, while 
they only serve to give us the history of the mischievous world, 
for so I call our warriors, or the idle world, for so may the 
learned be called, they never trouble their heads about the most 
useful part of mankind, our peasants and our artizans. Were 
such a work carried into execution, with proper management 
and just direction, it might serve as a repository for every useful 
improvement, and increase that knowledge which learning 

often serves to confound. 

Sweden seems the only country where the science of economy 
seems to have fixed its empire. In other countries, it is culti¬ 
vated only by a few admirers, or by societies which have not 
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received sufTicicnt sanction to become completely useful; but 
here there is founded a Royal Academy, destined to this pur¬ 
pose only, composed of the most learned and powerful members 
of the state; an academy which declines everything which only 
terminates in amusement, erudition, or curiosity, and admits 
only of observations tending to illustrate husbandry, agriculture, 
and every real physical improvement. In this countr)^ nothing 
is left to private rapacity, but every improvement is immedi¬ 
ately diffused and its inventor immediately recompensed by the 
state. Happy were it so in other countries! By this means, every 
impostor would be prevented from ruining or deceiving the 
pu )lic with pretended discoveries or nostrums, and every real 
inventor would not, by this means, suffer the inconveniences 
of suspicion. 

In short, tnic economy, equally unknown to the prodigal and 
avaricious, seems to be a just mean between both extremes; 
and to a transgression of this at present decried virtue it is 
that we are to attribute a great part of the evils which infest 
society. A taste for superfluity, amusement, and pleasure 
brings elTeminacy, idleness, and expense in their train. But a 
thirst of riches is always proportioned to our debauchery, 
and the greatest prodigal is too frequently found to be the 
greatest miser; so that the vices which seem the most opposite, 
arc frequently found to produce each other; and, to avoid both, 
it is only necessary to be frugal. 

Virtus est medium vitiorum et utrinque rcductum.—H or. 


A Revkrie 

Scarce a day passes in which we do not hear compliments 
paid to Drydcn, Pope, and other writers of the last age, while 
not a month comes forward that is not loaded with invective 
against the writers of this. Strange, that our critics should be 
fond of giving their favours to those who are insensible of the 
obligation, and their dislike to these who, of all nuinkind, are 
most apt to retaliate the injury. 

Even though our present writers had not equal merit with 
their predecessors, it would be politic to use them with ceremony. 
Kvciy compliment paid them would be more agreeable, in pro¬ 
portion as they least deserved it. Tell a lady with a handsome 
face that she is pretty, she only thinks it her due; it is what 
she has heard a thousand times before from others, and dis¬ 
regards the compliment: but assure a lady, the cut of whose 
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visage is something more plain^ that she looks killing to-day, 
she instantly bridles up, and feels the force of the well-timed 
flattery the whole day after. Compliments which we think 
are deserved we only accept as debts, with indifference; but 
those which conscience informs us we do not merit, we receive 
with the same gratitude that we do favours given away. 

Our gentlemen, however, who preside at the distribution of 
literary fame, seem resolved to part with praise neither from 
motives of justice or generosity; one would think, when they 
take pen in hand, that it was only to blot reputations, and to 
put their seals to the packet which consigns every new-born 
effort to oblivion. 

Yet, notwithstanding the republic of letters hangs at present 
so feebly together; though those friendships which once pro¬ 
moted literary fame seem now to be discontinued; though every 
writer who now draws the quill seems to aim at profit, as well 
as applause, many among them are probably laying in stores 
for immortality, and are provided with a sufficient stock of 
reputation to last the whole journey. 

As I was indulging these reflections, in order to eke out the 
present page, I could not avoid pursuing the metaphor of going 
a journey in my imagination, and formed the following Reverie, 
too wild for allegory, and too regular for a dream:—- 

I fancied myself placed in the yard of a large inn, in which 
there were an infinite number of waggons and stage-coaches, 
attended by fellows who either invited the company to take their 
places, or were busied in packing their baggage. Each vehicle 
had its inscription, showing the place of its destination. On 
one I could read, ^The Pleasure Stage Coach’; on another, 
‘The Waggon of Industry’; on a third, ‘The Vanity Whim’; and 
on a fourth, ‘The Landau of Riches.’ I had some inclination to 
step into each of these, one after another; but, I know not by 
what means, I passed them by, and at last fixed my eye upon a 
small carriage, Berlin fashion, which seemed the most con¬ 
venient vehicle at a distance in the world; a*id^, upon my nearer 
approach, found it to be ‘The Fame Machine.’ 

I instantly made up to the coachman, whom I found to be 
an affable and seemingly good-natured fellow. He informed 
me, that he had but a few days ago returned from the Temple 
of Fame, to which he had been carrying Addison, Swift, Pope, 
Steele, Congreve, and Colley Cibber; that they made but in¬ 
different company by the way; and that he once or twice was 
going to empty his berlin of the whole cargo: ‘however,’ says he, 
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‘I got them all safe home, with no other damage than a black 
eye, which Colley gave Hr. Pope, and am now returned for 
another coachful.’—‘If that be all, friend,’ said I. ‘and if you 
are in want of company, I ’ll make one with all my heart. Open 
the door; I hope the machine rides easy.’—‘Oh, for that, Sir, 
extremely easy.’ But, still keeping the door shut, and measur¬ 
ing me with his eye, ‘ Pray, Sir, have you no luggage? You seem 
to be a good-natured sort of gentlemen; but I don’t find you 
have got any luggage, and I never permit any to travel with 
me hut such as have something valuable to pay for coach hire.’ 
Examining my pockets, I own I was not a little disconcerted 
at this unexpected rebufT. but considering that I carried a number 
of the Bee under my arm, I was resolved to open it in his eyes, 
and dazzle him with the splendour of the page. He read the 
title and contents, however, without any emotion, and assured me 
he had never heard of it before. ‘In short, friend,’ said he, now 
losing all his former respect, ‘you must not come in: I expect 
better pa.ssengcrs; but as you seem a harmless creature, perhaps, 
if there be room left, I may let you ride awhile for charity.’ 

I now took my stand by the coachman at the door; and since 
I could not command a scat, was resolved to be as useful as 
possible, and earn by my assiduity what I could not by my merit. 

The next thing that presented for a place was a most whimsical 
figure indeed. He was hung round with papers of his own 
composing, not unlike those who sing ballads in the streets, 
and came dancing up to the door with all the confidence of 
instant admittance. The volubility of his motion and address 
prevented my being able to read more of his cargo than the word 
‘Inspector,’ which was written in great letters at the top of 
some of the papers. He ojx'ncd the coach-door himself without 
any ceremony, and was just slipping in. when the coachman, 
with as little ceremony, pulled him "back. Our figure seemed 
perfectly angry at this repulse, and demanded gentleman’s 
satisfaction. ‘Lord, Sir!’ replied the coachman, ‘instead of 
proper luggage, by your bulk you seem loaded for a West-India 
voyage. You arc big enough, with all your papers, to crack 
twenty stage-coaches. Excuse me. indeed, Sir, for you must 
not enter.’ Our figure now began to expostulate: he assured 
the coachman that though his baggage seemed so bulky, it was 
perfectly light, and that he would be contented with the smallest 
comer of room. But Jehu was inflexible, imd the carrier of the 
Inspectors was sent to dance back again, with all his papers 
fluttering in the wind. We expected to have no more trouble 
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from this quarter, when, in a few minutes, the same figure 
changed his appearance, like harlequin upon the stage, and with 
the same confidence again made his approaches, dressed in lace 
and carrying nothing but a nosegay. Upon coming near, he 
thrust the nosegay to the coachman’s nose, grasped the brass, 
and seemed now resolved to enter by violence. I found the 
struggle soon begin to grow hot, and the coachman, who was 
a little old, unable to continue the contest; so, in order to 
ingratiate myself, I stept in to his assistance, and our united 
efforts sent our literary Proteus, though worsted, unconquered still, 
clear off, dancing a rigadoon, and smelling to his own nosegay. 

The person who after him appeared as candidate for a place 
in the stage, came up with an air not quite so confident, but 
somewhat, however, theatrical; and, instead of entering, made 
the coachman a very low bow, which the other returned, and 
desired to see his baggage; upon which he instantly produced 
some farces, a tragedy, and other miscellany productions. The 
coachman, casting his eye upon the cargo, assured him, at 
present he could not possibly have a place, but hoped in time 
he might aspire to one, as he seemed to have read in the book of 
nature, without a careful perusal of which none ever found 
entrance at the Temple of Fame. ‘What!’ replied the dis¬ 
appointed poet, ‘shall my tragedy, in which I have vindicated 

the cause of liberty and virtue!-’ ‘Follow nature,’ returned 

the other, ‘and never expect to find lasting fame by topics 
which only please from their popularity. Had you been first in 
the cause of freedom, or praised in virtue more than an empty 
name, it is possible you might have gained admittance; but at 
present I beg, Sir, you will stand aside for another gentleman 
whom I see approaching.’ 

This was a very grave personage, whom at some distance 
I took for one of the most reserved, and even disagreeable 
figures I had seen; but as he approached, his appearance im¬ 
proved, and when I could distinguish him thoroughly, I per¬ 
ceived that, in spite of the severity of his brow, he had one of 
the most good-natured countenances that could be imagined. 
Upon coming to open the stage door, he lifted a parcel of folios 
into the seat before him, but our inquisitorial coachman at once 
shoved them out again. ‘What! not take in my Dictionary?’ 
exclaimed the other in a rage. ‘Be patient, Sir,’ replied the 
coachman, ‘I have drove a coach, man and boy, these two 
thousand years; but I do not remember to have carried above 
one dictionary during the whole time. That little book which 
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I perceive peeping from one of your pockets, may I presume 
to ask what it contains?’ ‘A mere trifle.’ replied the author; 
it is called the Rambler.'—'The Rambler!' says the coachman, 
I beg, Sir, you ’ll take your place; I have heard our ladies in 
the court of Apollo frequently mention it with rapture; and 
Clio, who happens to be a little grave, has been heard to prefer 
It to the Spectator, though others have observed, that the 
reflections, by being refined, sometimes become minute.’ 

This grave gentleman was scarce seated, when another, whose 
appearance was something more modern, seemed willing to enter, 
yet afraid to ask. }Ie carried in his hand a bundle of essays, 
of which the coachman was curious enough to enquire the 
contents. ‘Ihesc,’ replied the gentleman, ‘are rhapsodies 
against the religion of my country.’—‘And how can you e.xpect 
to come into my coach, after thus choosing the wrong side of 
the question?’—‘Ay, but I am right,’ replied the other; ‘and if 
you give me leave, I sliall, in a few minutes, state the argument.* 
— Right or wrong,’ said the coachman, ‘he who disturbs 
religion is a blockhead, and he shall never travel in a coach of 
mine. ■ If, then,’ said the gentleman, mustering up all his 
courage, if I am not to have admittance as an essayist, I hope 
I shall not be repulsed as an historian; the last volume of ray 
history met with applause.’—‘Yes,’ replied the coachman, 
but I have heard only the first approved at the Temple of Fame; 
and as I see you have it about you. enter, without further 
ceremony. My attention was now diverted to a crowd who 
^^c^e pushing forward a person that seemed more inclined to the 
btage-coach of Riches; but by their means he was driven for¬ 
ward to the hame Machine, which he, however, seemed heartily 
to despise. Impelled, however, by their solicitations, he steps 
up, flourishing a voluminous history, and demanding admit¬ 
tance. ‘Sir, I have formerly heard your name mentioned,’ 
sap the cpicliman, ‘but never as an historian. Is there no 
other work upon which you may claim a place?’—‘None ’ 
replied tiie other, ‘except a romance; but this is a work of too 
trifling a nature to claim future attention.’—‘You mistake’ 
says the inquisitor, ‘a well-written romance is no such easy task 
p IS generally imagined. I remember formerly to have carried 
Cervantes and Segrais; and if you think fit, you may enter.’ 

Ipon our three literary travellers coming into the same 
coach, I listened attentively to hear what might be the con¬ 
versation that passed upon this extraordinary occasion; when, 
instead of agreeable or entertaining dialognie, I found them 
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grumbling at each other, and each seemed discontented with 
his companions. Strange! thought I to myself, that they 
who are thus bom to enlighten the world, should still preserve 
the narrow prejudices of childhood, and, by disagreeing, make 
even the highest merit ridiculous. Were the learned and the 
wise to unite against the dunces of society, instead of some¬ 
times siding into opposite parties with them, they might throw 
a lustre upon each other’s reputation, and teach every rank of 
subordinate merit, if not to admire, at least not to avow dislike. 

In the midst of these reflections, I perceived the coachman, 
unmindful of me, had now mounted the box. Several were 
approaching to be taken in, whose pretensions, I was sensible, 
were very just; I therefore desired him to stop, and take in 
more passengers: but he replied, as he had now mounted the 
box, it would be improper to come down; but that he should 
take them all, one after the other, when he should return. So 
he drove away; and for myself, as I could not get in, I mounted 
behind, in order to hear the conversation on the way. 


A Word or Two on the late Farce called 
‘High Life Below Stairs’ 

Just as I had expected, before I saw this farce, I found it 
formed on too narrow a plan to afford a pleasing variety. 
The sameness of the humour in every scene could not at last 
fail of being disagreeable. The poor affecting the manners of 
the rich might be carried on through one character, or two at 
the most, with great propriety; but to have almost every per¬ 
sonage on the scene almost of the same character, and reflecting 
the follies of each other, was unartful in the poet to the 
last degree. 

The scene was also almost a continuation of the same 
absurdity; and my Lord Duke and Sir Harry (two footmen 
who assume these characters) have nothing else to do but to 
talk like their masters, and are only introduced to speak, and 
to show themselves. Thus, as there is a sameness of character, 
there is a barrenness of incident, which, by a very small share of 
address, the poet might have easily avoided. 

From a conformity to critic rules, which, perhaps, on the 
whole, have done more harm than good, our author has sacrificed 
all the vivacity of the dialogue to nature; and though he makes 
his characters talk like servants, they are seldom absurd enough. 
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or lively enough to make us merr>'. Though he is always 
natural, he happens seldom to be humorous. 

The satire was well intended, if we regard it as being masters 
ourselves; but probably a philosopher would rejoice in that 
liberty which Englislimen give their domestics; and for my own 
part, I cannot avoid being pleased at the happiness of those 
j)oor creatures, who, in some measure, contribute to mine. The 
Athenians, the politest and best-natured people upon earth, 
were the kindest to their slaves; and if a person may judge, 
who has seen the w’orld, our English servants arc the best 
treated, because the generality of our English gentlemen are 
the politest under the sun. 

But, not to lift my feeble voice among the pack of critics, 
who, probably, have no other occupation but that of cutting 
up everything new, I must own. there are one or two scenes 
that are fine satire, and sufliciently humorous; particularly 
the first interview between the two footmen, which at once 
ridicules the manners of the great, and the absurdity of their 
imitators. 

Whatever defects there might be in the composition, there 
were none in the action; in this the performers showed more 
humour than I had fancied them capable of. Mr. Palmer and 
Mr. King were entirely what they desired to represent; and Mrs. 
Clive—(but what need I talk of her, since, without the least 
exaggeration, she has more true humour than any actor or actress 
upon the English or any other stage I have seen)—she, I say, 
did the part all the justice it was capable of. And, upon the 
whole, a farce, which has only this to recommend it, that the 
author took his plan from the volume of nature, by the sprightly 
manner in which it was performed, was, for one night, a toler¬ 
able entertainment. This much may be said in its vindication, 
tliat people of fashion seemed more pleased in the representation 
than the subordinate ranks of people. 

Upon Unfortunate Merit 

Every age seems to have its favourite pursuits, which serve 
to amuse the idle, and to relieve the attention of the industrious. 
Happy the man who is born excellent in the pursuit in vogue, 
and whose genius seems adapted to the times he lives in. How 
many do we see, who might have excelled in arts or sciences, 
and who seem furnished with talents equal to the greatest 
discoveries, had tlie road not been already beaten by their 
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predecessors, and nothing left for them except trifles to discover, 
while others of very moderate abilities become famous, because 
happening to be first in the reigning pursuit. 

Thus, at the renewal of letters in Europe, the taste was not 
to compose new books, but to comment on the old ones. It was 
not to be expected that new books should be written, when 
there were so many of the ancient either not known or not 
understood. It was not reasonable to attempt new conquests, 
while they had such an extensive region lying waste for want 
of cultivation. At that period, criticism and erudition were 
the reigning studies of the times; and he who had only an 
inventive genius, might have languished in hopeless obscurity. 
When the writers of antiquity were sufficiently explained and 
known, the learned set about imitating them; from hence pro¬ 
ceeded the number of Latin orators, poets, and historians, in 
the reigns of Clement the Seventh and Alexander the Sixth. 
This passion for antiquity lasted for many years, to the utter 
exclusion of every other pursuit, till some began to find, that 
those works which were imitated from nature, were more like 
the writings of antiquity, than even those written in express 
imitation. It was then modern language began to be culti¬ 
vated with assiduity, and our poets and orators poured forth 
their wonders upon the world. 

As writers become more numerous, it is natural for readers 
to become more indolent; from whence must necessarily arise a 
desire of attaining knowledge with the greatest possible ease. 
No science or art offers its instruction and amusement in so 
obvious a manner as statuary and painting. From hence we 
see, that a desire of cultivating those arts generally attends the 
decline of science. Thus the finest statues and the most beauti¬ 
ful paintings of antiquity preceded but a little the absolute 
decay of every other science. The statues of Antoninus, Corn- 
modus, and other contemporaries, are the finest productions 
of the chisel, and appeared but just before learning was destroyed 
by comment, criticism, and barbarous invasions. 

What happened in Rome may probably be the case with us 
at home. Our nobility are now more solicitous in patronising 
painters and sculptors than those of any other polite profession; 
and from the lord, who has his gallery, down to the ’prentice, 
who has his twopenny copper-plate, all are admirers of this art. 
The great, by their caresses, seem insensible to all other merit 
but that of the pencil; and the vulgar buy every book rather 
from the excellence of the sculptor than the writer. 
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How happy were it now, if men of real excellence in that 
profession were to arise! Were the painters of Italy now to 
appear, who once wandered like beggars from one city to an¬ 
other, and produced their almost breathing figures, what rewards 
might they not expect! But many of them lived without 
rewards, and therefore rewards alone will never produce their 
equals. We have often 4 ound the great exert themselves, not 
only without promotion, hut in spite of opposition. We have 
often found them flourishing, like medicinal plants, in a 
region of savagcncss and barbarity, their excellence unknown, 
and their virtues unheeded. 

They who have seen the paintings of Caravaggio, are sensible 
of the surprising impression they make; bold, swelling, terrible 
to the last degree,—all seems animated, and speak him among 
the foremost of his profession; yet this man’s fortune and his 
fame seemed ever in opposition to each other. 

Unknowing how' to flatter the great, he was driven from city 
to city in the utmost indigence, and might truly be said to 
paint for his bread. 

Having one day insulted a person of distinction, who refused 
to pay him all the respect which he fought his due, he was 
obliged to leave Rome, and travel on root, his usual method of 
going his journeys down into the country, without either money 
or friends to subsist him. 

After he had travelled in this manner as long as his strength 
' would permit, faint with famirie and fatigue, he at last called 
at an obscure inn by the wayside. The host knew, by the 
appearance of his guest, his indifferent circumstances, and 
refused to furnish him a dinner without previous payment. 

As Caravaggio was entirely destitute of money, he took down 
the innkeeper’s sign, and painted it anew for his dinner. 

Thus refreshed, he proceeded on his journey, and left the 
innkeeper not quite satisfied with this method of payment. 
Some company of distinction, however, coming soon after, and 
struck with the beauty of the new sign, bought it at an advanced 
price, and astonished the innkeeper with their generosity; he 
was resolved, therefore, to get as many signs as possible drawn 
by the same artist, as he found he could sell them to good 
advantage; and accordingly set out after Caravaggio, in order 
to bring him back. It was nightfall before he came up to the 
place where the unfortunate Caravaggio lav dead by the road¬ 
side, overcome by fatigue, resentment, and despair. 
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No. VI.—SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1759 

On Education 
To the Author of the Bee 

Sir,—A s few subjects are more interesting to society, so few 
have been more frequently written upon, than the education 
of youth. Yet it is a little surprising, that it has been treated 
almost by all in a declamatory manner. They have insisted 
largely on the advantages that result from it, both to individuals 
and to society; and have expatiated in the praise of what none 
have ever been so hardy as to call in question. 

Instead of giving us fine but empty harangues upon this 
subject, instead of indulging each his particular and whimsical 
system, it had been much better if the writers on this subject 
had treated it in a more scientific manner, repressed all the 
sallies of imagination, and given us the result of their observa¬ 
tions with didactic simplicity. Upon this subject the smallest 
errors are of the most dangerous consequence; and the author 
should venture the imputation of stupidity upon a topic where 
his slightest deviations may tend to injure posterity. How¬ 
ever, such are the whimsical and erroneous productions written 
upon this subject. Their authors have studied to be uncommon, 
not to be just; and, at present, we want a treatise upon educa¬ 
tion, not to tell us anything new, but to explode the errors which 
have been introduced by the admirers of novelty. It is in 
this manner books become numerous; a desire of novelty 
produces a book, and other books are required to destroy this 
production. 

The manner in which our youth of London are at present 
educated is, some in free-schools in the city, but the far greater 
number in boarding-schools about town. The parent justly 
consults the health of his child, and finds an education in the 
country tends to promote this much more than a continuance 
in town. Thus far he is right: if there were a possibility of 
having even our free-schools kept a little out of town, it would 
certainly conduce to the health and vigour of perhaps the mind 
as well as the body. It may be thought whimsical, but it is 
truth,—I have found by experience, that they who have spent 
all their lives in cities, contract not only an effeminacy of 
habit, but even of thinking. 
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But when I have said, that the hoarding-schools are prefer¬ 
able to free-schools, as being in the country, this is certainly 
the only advantage I can allow them; otherwise it is impossible 
to conceive the ignorance of those who take upon them the 
important trust of education. Is any man unfit for any of the 
professions, he finds his last resource in setting up a school. 
Do any become bankrupts in trade, they still set up a boarding- 
school, and drive a trade this way, when all others fail: nay,^I 
have been told of butchers and barbers, who have turned 
schoolmasters; and, more surprising still, made fortunes in their 
new profession. 

Could we think ourselves in a country of civilized people— 
could it be conceived that we have a regard for posterity, when 
such persons are permitted to take the charge of tlie morals, 
genius, and health of those dear little pledges, who may one 
day be the guardians of the liberties of Europe, and who may 
serve as the honour and bulwark of their aged parents? The 
care of our children, is it below the state? is it fit to indulge the 
caprice of the ignorant with the disposal of their children in 
this particular? For the state to take the charge of all its 
( hildren, as in Persia, or Sparta, might at present be inconv'cnient; 
but surely, with great ease, it might cast an eye to their in¬ 
structors. Of all professions in society, I do not know a more 
useful, or a more honourable one, than a schoolmaster; at the 
same time that I do not see any more generally despised, or 
men whose talents are so ill rewarded. 

Were the salaries of schoolmasters to be augmented from a 
diminution of useless sinecures, how might it turn to the 
advantage of this people—a people whom, without flatter)’, 
I may in other respects term the wisest and greatest upon 
earth. But, wiiile I would reward the deserving, I would dismiss 
those utterly unqualified for their employment: in short, I 
would make the business of a schoolmaster every way more 
respectable by increasing their salaries, and admitting only men 
of proper abilities. 

It is true we have already schoolmasters appointed, and they 
have small salaries; but where at present there is only one 
schoolmaster appointed, there should at least be two; and 
wherever the salar>' is at present twenty pounds, it should be 
augmented to an hundred. Do we give immoderate benefices 
to our own instructors, and shall we deny even subsistence to 
those who instruct our children? Every member of society 
should be paid in proportion as he is necessar)*: and I will be 
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bold enough to say, that schoolmasters in a state are more 
necessary than clergymen, as children stand in more need of 
instruction than their parents. 

But, instead of this, as I have already observed, we send them 
to board in the country to the most ignorant set of men that 
can be imagined; and, lest the ignorance of the master be not 
sufficient, the child is generally consigned to the usher. This 
is commonly some poor needy animal, little superior to a foot¬ 
man either in learning or spirit, invited to his place by an 
advertisement, and kept there merely from his being of a 
complying disposition, and making the children fond of him. 
‘You give your child to be educated to a slave,’ says a 
philosopher to a rich man; ‘instead of one slave, you will then 
have two.’ 

It were well, however, if parents, upon fixing their children 
in one of these houses, would examine the abilities of the usher 
as well as the master; for, whatever they are told to the contrary, 
the usher is generally the person most employed in their educa¬ 
tion. If, then, a gentleman, upon putting out his son to one 
of these houses, sees the usher disregarded by the master, he 
may depend upon it, that he is equally disregarded by the boys: 
the truth is, in spite of all their endeavours to please, they are 
generally the laughing-stock of the school. Every trick is 
played upon the usher; the oddity of his manners, his dress, or 
his language, is a fund of eternal ridicule; the master himself, 
now and then, cannot avoid joining in the laugh; and the poor 
wretch, eternally resenting this ill-usage, seems to live in a 
state of war with all the family. This is a very proper person, 
is it not, to give children a relish for learning? They must 
esteem learning very much, when they see its professors used 
with such ceremony. If the usher be despised, the father may 
be assured his child will never be properly instructed. 

But let me suppose, that there are some schools without these 
inconveniences,—where the masters and ushers are men of learn¬ 
ing, reputation, and assiduity. If there are to be found such, 
they cannot be prized in a state sufficiently. A boy will learn 
more true wisdom in a public school in a year, than by a private 
education in five. It is not from masters, but from their 
equals, youth learn a knowledge of the world: the little tricks 
they play each other, the punishment that frequently attends 
the commission, is just a picture of the great world; and all the 
ways of men are practised in a public school in miniature. It 
is true, a child is early made acquainted with some vices in a 
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school; but it is better to know these when a boy, than be first 
taught them when a man, for their novelty then may have 
irresistible charms. 

In a public education boys early learn temperance; and if the 
parents and friends would give them less money upon their 
usual visits, it would be much to their advantage, since it mav 
justly be said, that a great part of their disorders arise from 
surfeit ,—-plus occidit gula qiiam gladitcs. And now I am come 
to the article of health, it may not be amiss to observe, that 
Mr. Locke, and some others, have advised, that children should 
be inured to cold, to fati^e, and hardship, from their youth; 
but Mr. Locke was but an indifferent physician. Habit, I grant, 
has great influence over our constitutions, but we have not 
precise ideas upon this subject. 

We know, that among savages, and even among our peasants, 
there are found children bom with such constitutions, that they 
cross rivers by swimming, endure cold, thirst, hunger, and want 
of sleep, to a surprising degree; that when they happen to fall 
sick, they are cured, without the help of medicine, by nature 
alone. Such examples are adduced, to persuade us to imitate 
their manner of education, and accustom ourselves betimes to 
support the same fatigues. But had these gentlemen considered, 
first, how many lives are lost in this ascetic discipline; had 
they considered that these savages and peasants are generally 
not so long lived as those who have led a more indolent life: 
that the more laborious the life is, the less populous is the 
country: had they considered, that what physicians call the 
stamina vita;, by fatigue and labour become rigid, and thus 
anticipate old age; that the number who survive those rude 
trials, bears no proportion to those who die in the experiment. 
Had these things been properly considered, they would not have 
thus extolled an education begun in fatigue and hardships. 
Peter the Great, willing to inure the children of his seamen to 
a life of hardship, ordered that they should only drink sea water, 
but they unfortunately all died under the trial. 

But while I would exclude all unnecessary labours, yet still 
I would recommend temperance in the highest degree. No 
luxurious dishes with high seasoning, nothing given children 
to force an appetite, as little sugared or salted provisions as 
possible, though never so pleasing; but milk, morning and night, 
should be their constant food. This diet would make them 
more healthy than any of those slops that are usually cooked 
by the mistress of a boarding-school; besides, it corrects any 
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consumptive habits, not unfrequently found amongst the 
children of city parents. 

As boys should be educated with temperance, so the first 
greatest lesson that should be taught them is, to admire frugality. 
It is by the exercise of this virtue alone, they can ever expect 
to be useful members of society. It is true, lectures continually 
repeated upon this subject, may make some boys, when they 
grow up, run into an extreme, and become misers; but it were 
well had we more misers than we have among us. I know few 
characters more useful in society; for a man's having a larger 
or smaller share of money lying useless by him, no way injures 
the commonwealth; since, should every miser now exhaust 
his stores, this might make gold more plenty, but it would not 
increase the commodities or pleasures of life; they would still 
remain as they are at present: it matters not, therefore, whether 
men are misers or not, if they be only frugal, laborious, and fill 
the station they have chosen. If they deny themselves the 
necessaries of life, society is no way injured by their folly. 

Instead, therefore, of romances, which praise young men of 
spirit, who go through a variety of adventures, and, at last, 
conclude a life of dissipation, folly, and extravagance, in riches 
and matrimony, there should be some men of wit employed 
to compose books that might equally interest the passions of 
our youth; where such a one might be praised for having re¬ 
sisted allurements when young, and how he, at last, became 
Lord Mayor—how he was married to a lady of great sense, 
fortune, and beauty: to be as explicit as possible, the old story 
of Whittington, were his cat left out, might be more serviceable 
to the tender mind than either Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, 
or a hundred others, where frugality is the only good quality 
the hero is not possessed of. Were our schoolmasters, if any 
of them have sense enough to draw up such a work, thus 
employed, it would be much more serviceable to their pupils, 
than all the grammars and dictionaries they may publish 
these ten years. 

Children should early be instructed in the arts from which 
they may afterwards draw the greatest advantages. When 
the wonders of nature are never exposed to our view, we have 
no great desire to become acquainted with those parts of learn¬ 
ing which pretend to account for the phenomena. One of the 
ancients complains, that as soon as young men have left school, 
and are obliged to converse in the world, they fancy themselves 
transported into a new region: Ut cum in forum venerint 
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cxistitnent sc in aliatn terraTum otbetn dclatos. We should early, 
therefore, instruct them in the experiments, if I may so express 
it, of knowledge, and leave to maturer age the accounting for 
the causes. But, instead of that, when boys begin natural 
philosophy in colleges, they have not the least curiosity for 
those parts of the science which are proposed for their instruc¬ 
tion; they have never before seen the phenomena, and con¬ 
sequently have no curiosity to learn the reasons. Might natural 
philosophy, therefore, be made their pastime in school, by this 
means it would in college become their amusement. 

In several of the machines now in use, there would be ample 
field both for instruction and amusement: the different sorts of 
the phosphorus, the artificial pyntes, magnetism, electricity, 
the expHiriments upon the rarefaction and weight of the air, 
and those ufxjn elastic bodies, might employ their idle hours, 
and none should be called from play to see such experiments 
but such as thought proper. At first, then, it would be sufficient 
if the instruments, and the effects of their combination, were 
only shown \ the causes should be deferred to a maturer age, 
or to those times when natural curiosity prompts us to discover 
the wonders of nature. Man is placed in this world as a spec¬ 
tator; when he is tired of wondering at all the novelties about 
him, and not till then, does he desire to be made acquainted 
With the causes that create those wonders. 

What I have observed with regard to natural philosophy, 

I would extend to every other science whatsoever. We should 

teach them as many of the facts as possible, and defer the causes 

until they seemed of themselves desirous of knowing them. 

A mind thus leaving school, stored with all the simple experiences 

of science would be the fittest in the world for the college 

course; and though such a youth might not appear so bright, or 

so talkative, as those who had learned the real principles and 

causes o some of the sciences, yet he would make a wiser man, 

and would retain a more lasting passion for letters, than he who 

was early burdened with the disagreeable institution of cause 
cind cflect. 

In history, such stories alone should be laid before them as 

might catch the imagination: instead of this, at present, they 

are too frequently obliged to toil through the four empires, as 

they are called, where their memones are burdened by a number 

of disgusting names, that destroy all their future relish for our 

best historians, who may be termed the truest teachers of 
wisdom. 
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Every species of flattery should be carefully avoided; a boy 
who happens to say a sprightly thing, is generally applauded 
so much, that he sometimes continues a coxcomb all his life 
after. He is reputed a wit at fourteen, and becomes a blockhead 
at twenty. Nurses, footmen, and such, should therefore be 
driven away as much as possible, I was even going to add, 
that the mother herself should stifle her pleasure or her vanity, 
when little master happens to say a good or a smart thing. 
Those modest, lubberly boys who seem to want spirit, become 
at length more shining men; and at school generally go through 
their business with more ease to themselves, and more satis¬ 
faction to their instructors. 

There has of late a gentleman appeared, who thinks the 
study of rhetoric essential to a perfect education. That bold 
male eloquence, which often, without pleasing, convinces, is 
generally destroyed by such an institution. Convincing 
eloquence is infinitely more serviceable to its possessor than the 
most florid harangue, or the most pathetic tones that can be 
imagined; and the man who is thoroughly convinced himself, 
who understands his subject, and the language he speaks in, 
will be more apt to silence opposition, than he who studies the 
force of his periods, and fills our ears with sounds, while our 
minds are destitute of conviction. 

It was reckoned the fault of the orators at the decline of the 
Roman empire, when they had been long instructed by rhetori¬ 
cians, that their periods were so harmonious, that they could be 
sung as well as spoken. What a ridiculous figure must one of 
these gentlemen cut, thus measuring syllables, and weighing 
words, when he should plead the cause of his client! Two 
architects were once candidates for the building a certain 
temple at Athens: the first harangued the crowd very learnedly 
upon the different orders of architecture, and showed them in 
what manner the temple should be built; the other, who got up 
after him, only observed, that what his brother had spoken he 
could do; and thus he at once gained his cause. 

To teach men to be orators, is little less than to teach them 
to be poets; and for my part, I should have too great a regard 
for my child, to wish him a manor only in a bookseller’s 
shop. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 
to make children learn all things,—the languages, the sciences, 
music, the exercises, and painting. Thus a child soon be¬ 
comes a talker in all, but a master in none. He thus acquires a 
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superficial fondness for everything, and only shows his 
ignorance when he attempts to exhibit his skill. 

As I deliver my thoughts without method or connection, 
so the reader must not be surprised to find me once more 
addressing schoolmasters on the present method of teaching the 
learned languages, which is commonly by literal translations. 
I would ask such, if they were to travel a journey, whether those 
parts of the road in which they found the greatest difficulties 
would not be most strongly remembered? Boys who, if I may 
continue the allusion, gallop through one of the ancients w'ith 
the assistance of a translation, can have but a very slight 
acquaintance either with the author or his language. It is by 
the exercise of the mind alone that a language is learned; but 
a literal translation, on the opposite page, leaves no exercise for 
the mernory at all. The boy will not be at the fatigue of re¬ 
membering, when his doubts are at once satisfied by a glance 
of the eye; whereas, were every word to be sought from a 
dictionary, the learner would attempt to remember them, to 
save himself the trouble of looking out for the future. 

To continue in the same pedantic strain, of all the various 
grammars now taught in schools about town, I would recom¬ 
mend only the old common one; I have forgot whether Lily’s 

fc . I . ^ may be improvements; 

but such improvements seem to me only mere grammatical 

niceties, no way influencing the learner, but perhaps loading 
him with trifling subtleties, which, at a proper age, he must be 
at some pains to forget. 

Whatever pains a master may take to make the learning of 
the languages agreeable to his pupil, he may depend upon it, it 
will be at first extremely unpleasant. The rudiments of every 

. A A given as a task, not as an amuse¬ 

ment. Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this 
kind, IS only deceiving ourselves; and I know no passion capable 
of conquering a child’s natural laziness but fear. Solomon has 
said It before me; nor is there any more certain, though perhaps 
more disagreeable, truth, than the proverb in verse, too well 
known to repeat on the present occasion. It is very probable 
that parents are told of some masters who never use the rod, and 
consequently are thought the properest instructors for their 
children; but though tenderness is a requisite quality in an 

instructor, yet there is too often the truest tenderness in well- 
timed correction. 

Some have justly observed, that all passion should be Kanished 
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on this terrible occasion; but, I know not how, there is a frailty 
attending human nature, that few masters are able to keep 
their temper whilst they correct. I knew a good-natured man, 
who was sensible of his own weakness in this respect, and 
consequently had recourse to the following expedient to prevent 
his passions from being engaged, yet at the same time administer 
justice with impartiality. Whenever any of his pupils com¬ 
mitted a fault, he summoned a jury of his peers,—I mean of the 
boys of his own or the next classes to him: his accusers stood 
forth; he had liberty of pleading in his own defence; and one or 
two more had the liberty of pleading against him: when found 
guilty by the panel, he was consigned to the footman who 
attended in the house, who had previous orders to punish, but 
with lenity. By this means the master took off the odium of 
punishment from himself; and the footman, between whom and 
the boys there could not be even the slightest intimacy, was 
placed in such a light as to be shunned by every boy in the school. 

On the Instability of Worldly Grandeur 

An alehouse keeper near Islington, who had long lived at the 
sign of the French King, upon the commencement of the last 
war pulled down his old sign, and put up that of the Queen of 
Hungary. Under the influence of her red face and golden sceptre, 
he continued to sell ale till she was no longer the favourite of 
his customers; he changed her, therefore, some time ago, for 
the King of Prussia, who may probably be changed, in turn, for 
the next great man that shall be set up for vulgar admiration. 

In this manner the great are dealt out one after the other, 
to the gazing crowd. When we have sufficiently wondered at 
one of them, he is taken in, and another exhibited in his room, 
who seldom holds his station long; for the mob are ever pleased 
with variety. 

I must own I have such an indifferent opinion of the vulgar, 
that I am ever led to suspect that merit which raises their 
shout; at least I am certain to find those great, and sometimes 
good men, who find satisfaction in such acclamations, made 
w'orse by it; and history has too frequently taught me, that the 
head which has grown this day giddy with the roar of the 
million, has the very next been fixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander VI was entering a little town in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome, which had been just evacuated by the enemy, 
he perceived the townsmen busy in the market-place in pulling 
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down from a gibbet a figure, which had been designed to repre¬ 
sent himself. There were some also knocking down a neighbour¬ 
ing statue of one of the Orsini family, with whom he was at war, 
in order to put Alexander’s effigy in its place. It is possible 
a man who knew less of the world would have condemned the 
adulation of those bare-faced flatterers; but Alexander seemed 
pleased at their zeal, and turning to Borgia his son, said with a 
smile, Vtdes, vii fill, (juani Ifve discrtnicn pattbulum inter et 
statuam, ‘You see, my son, the small difference between a 
gibbet and a statue,' If the great could be taught any lesson, 
this might serve to teach them upon how weak a foundation 
their glory stands; for, as popular applause is excited by what 
seems like merit, it as quickly condemns what has only the 
appearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquette: her lovers must toil, 
feel every inquietude, indulge every caprice; and perhaps at 
last be jilted for their pains. True glory, on the other hand, 
resembles a woman of sense: her admirers must play no tricks; 
they feel no great anxiety, for they are sure, in the end, of being 
rewarded in proportion to their merit. When Swift used to 
appear in public, he generally had the mob shouting in his train. 
Pox take these fools!’ he would say, ‘how much joy might all 
this bawling give my Lord Mayor!’ 

We have seen those virtues which have, while living, retired 
from the public eye, generally transmitted to posterity as the 
truest objects of admiration and praise. Perhaps the character 
of the late Duke of Marlborough may one day be set up, even 
above that of his more talked-of predecessor; since an assemblage 
of all the mild and amiable virtues is far superior to those 
vulgarly called the great ones. I must be pardoned for this 
short tribute to the memory of a man, who, while living, would 
as much detest to receive anything that wore the appearance of 
flattery, as I should to offer it. 

I know not how to turn so trite a subject out of the beaten 
road of commonplace, except by illustrating it, rather by the 
assistance of my memory than judgment, and instead of making 
reflections, by telling a story. 

A Chinese, who had long studied the works of Confucius, who 
knew the characters of fourteen thousand words, and could read 
a great part of everj' book that came in his way, once took 
It into his head to travel into Europe, and obsei^’e the customs 
of a people which he thought not very much inferior even to his 
own countrymen. Upon his arrival at Amsterdam, his passion 
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for letters naturally led him to a bookseller’s shop: and, as he 
could speak a little Dutch, he civilly asked the bookseller for 
the works of the immortal Xixofou. The bookseller assured 
him he had never heard the book mentioned before. ‘Alas!* 
cries our traveller, ‘to what purpose, then, has he fasted to death, 
to gain a renown which has never travelled beyond the precincts 
of China!’ 

There is scarce a village in Europe, and not one university, 
that is not thus furnished with its little great men. The head 
of a petty corporation, who opposes the designs of a prince 
who would tyrannically force his subjects to save their best 
clothes for Sundays; the puny pedant who finds one undis¬ 
covered property in the polype, or describes an unheeded process 
in the skeleton of a mole; and whose mind, like his microscope, 
perceives nature only in detail; the rhymer who makes smooth 
verses, and paints to our imagination when he should only speak 
to our hearts; all equally fancy themselves walking forward to 
immortality, and desire the crowd behind them to look on. 
The crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, philosopher, 
and poet, are shouted in their train. ‘Where was there ever 
so much merit seen? no times so important as our own! ages 
yet unborn shall gaze with wonder and applause!’ To such 
music the important pigmy moves forward, bustling and swelling 
and aptly compared to a puddle in a storm. 

I have lived to see generals, who once had crowds hallooing 
after them wherever they went, who were bepraised by news¬ 
papers and magazines, those echoes of the voice of the vulgar, 
and yet they have long sunk into merited obscurity, with 
scarce even an epitaph left to flatter. A few years ago, the 
herring fishery employed all Grub Street; it was the topic in 
every coffee-house, and the burden of every ballad. We were to 
drag up oceans of gold from the bottom of the sea; we were to 
supply all Europe with herrings upon our own terms. At 
present we hear no more of all this. We have fished up very 
little gold that I can learn; nor do we furnish the world with 
herrings as was expected. Let us wait but a few years longer, 
and we shall find all our expectations a herring fishery. 


Some Account of the Academies of Italy 

There is not, perhaps, a country in Europe, in which learning 
is so fast upon the decline as in Italy; yet not one in which there 
are such a number of academies instituted for its support. 
*O90» 
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There is scarce a considerable town in the whole country, which 
has not one or two institutions of this nature, where the learned, 
as they are pleased to call themselves, meet to harangue, to 
compliment each other, and praise the utility of their institution. 

Jarchius has taken the trouble to give us a list of those 
clubs or academies, which amount to five hundred and fifty, 
each distinguished by somewhat whimsical in the name. The 
academies of Bologna, for instance, are divided into the Abban- 
donati, the Ausiosi, Ociosi, Arcadi, Confusi, Dubbiosi, etc. 
There are few of these who have not published their transactions, 
and scarce a member who is not looked upon as the most famous 
man in the world, at home. 

Of all tliose societies, I know of none whose works are worth 
being known out of the precincts of the city in which they were 
written, except the Cicalata Accademica—or, as we might express 
it, the Tickling Society—of Florence. I have just now before 
me a manuscript oration, spoken by the late Tomaso Crudeli 
at that society, which will at once sen-'e to give a better picture 
of the manner in which men of wit amuse themselves in that 
country, than anything I could say upon the occasion. The 
oration is this: 

‘^rhe younger the nymph, my dear companions, the more 
happy the lover. From fourteen to seventeen you are sure of 
finding love for love; from seventeen to twenty-one, there is 
always a mixture of interest and affection. But when that 
period is past, no longer expect to receive, but to buy—no longer 
expect a nymph who gives, but who sells, her favours. At this 
age, every glance is taught its duty; not a look, not a sigh with 
out design; the lady, like a skilful warrior, aims at the heart of 
another, while she shields her own from danger. 

‘On the contrary, at fifteen you may expect nothing but 
simplicity, innocence, and nature. The passions are then sin¬ 
cere; the soul seems seated in the lips; the dear object feels 
present happiness, without being anxious for the future; her 
eyes brighten if her lover approaches; her smiles are borrowed 
from the Graces, and her very mistakes seem to complete her 
desires. 

‘Lucretia was just sixteen. The rose and lily took possession 
of her face, and her bosom, by its hue and its coldness, seemed 
covered with snow. So much beauty and so much virtue 
seldom want admirers. Orlandino, a youth of sense and merit, 
was among the number. He had long languished for an oppor¬ 
tunity of declaring his passion, when Cupid, as if willing to 
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indulge his happiness, brought the charming young couple by 
mere accident to an arbour, where every prying eye, but that 
of love, was absent. Orlandino talked of the sincerity of his 
passion, and mixed flattery with his addresses; but it was all in 
vain. The nymph was pre-engaged, and had long devoted to 
heaven those charms for which he sued. “My dear Orlandino,’ 
said she, ‘you know I have been long dedicated to St. Catherine, 
and to her belongs all that lies below my girdle; all that is above, 
you may freely possess, but farther I cannot, must not, comply. 
The vow is passed; I wish it were undone, but now it is impos¬ 
sible.’ You may conceive, my companions, the embarrassment 
our young lovers felt upon this occasion. They kneeled to St. 
Catherine, and though both despaired, both implored her assist¬ 
ance. Their tutelar saint was entreated to show some expedient, 
by which both might continue to love, and yet both be happy. 
Their petition was sincere. St. Catherine was touched with 
compassion; for lo, a miracle! Lucretia’s girdle unloosed, as 
if without hands; and though before bound round her middle, 
fell spontaneously down to her feet, and gave Orlandino the 
possession of all those beauties which lay above it.’ 


No. VII.—SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1759 

. Of Eloquence Uut 

Of all kinds' Of sufcess, t^ilt^of'^n or^or^^the’radst^pfeasmg. 
Upon other occasions, the applause we deserve is conferred in 
our absence, and we are insensible of the pleasure we have 
given; but in eloquence the victory and the triumph are 
inseparable. We read our own glory in the face of every 
spectator; the audience is moved; the antagonist is defeated; 
and the whole circle bursts into unsolicited applause. 

The rewards which attend excellence in this way are so 
pleasing, that numbers have written professed treatises to teach 
us the art; schools have been established with no other intent; 
rhetoric has taken place among the institutions; and pedants 
have ranged under proper heads, and distinguished with long 
learned names, some of the strokes of nature, or of passion, 
which orators have used. I say only some, for a folio volume 
could not contain all the figures which have been used by the 
truly eloquent; and scarce a good speaker or writer but makes 
use of some that are peculiar or new. 
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Eloquence has preceded the rules of rhetoric, as languages 
have been formed before grammar. Nature renders men elo¬ 
quent in great interests, or great passions. He that is sensibly 
touched, sees things with a very different eye from the rest of 
mankind. All nature to him becomes an object of comparison 
and metaphor, without attending to it; he throws life into all, 
and inspires his audience with a part of his own enthusiasm. 

It has been remarked, that the lower parts of mankind gener¬ 
ally express themselves most figuratively, and that tropes are 
found in the most ordinary forms of conversation. Thus, in 
every language, the heart bums; the courage is roused; the eyes 
sparkle; the spirits are cast dow’n; passion inflames, pride swells, 
and pity sinks the soul. Nature eve^y^vhe^e speaks in those 
strong images, which, from their frequency, pass unnoticed. 

Nature it is which inspires those rapturous enthusiasms, 
those irresistible turns; a strong passion, a pressing danger, 
calls up all the imagination, and gives the orator irresistible 
force. Thus, a captain of the first caliphs, seeing his soldiers 
fly, cried out, ‘Whither do you run? the enemy are not there! 
You have been told that the caliph is dead; but God is still 
living. He regards the brave, and will reward the courageous. 
Advance!’ 

A man, therefore, may be called eloquent, who transfers the 
passion or sentiment with which he is moved himself, into the breast 
of another; and this definition appears the more just, as it 
comprehends the graces of silence and of action. An intimate 
persuasion of the truth to be proved, is the sentiment and 
passion to be transferred; and he who effects this, is truly pos¬ 
sessed of the talent of eloquence. 

I have called eloquence a talent, and not an art, as so many 
rhetoricians have done, as art is acquired by exercise and study, 
and eloquence is the gift of nature. Rules will never make 
either a work or a discourse eloquent; they only serve to prevent 
faults, but not to introduce beauties; to prevent those passages 
which are truly eloquent and dictated by nature from being 
blended with others which might disgust, or at least abate our 
passion. 

\\ hat we clearly conceive, says Boileau, we can clearly express. 
I may add, that what is felt with emotion is expressed also with 
the same movements; the words arise as readily to paint our 
emotions as to express our thoughts with perspicuity. The cool 
care an orator takes to express passions which he does not feel, 
only prevents his rising into that passion he would seem to feel. 
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In a word, to feel your subject thoroughly, and to speak without 
fear, are the only rules of eloquence, properly so called, which 
I can suffer. Examine a writer of genius on the most beautiful 
parts of his work, and he will always assure you, that such 
passages are generally those which have given him the least 
trouble, for they came as if by inspiration. To pretend that 
cold and didactic precepts will make a man eloquent is only to 
prove that he is incapable of eloquence. 

But, as in being perspicuous, it is necessary to have a full 
idea of the subject, so in being eloquent it is not sufficient, if I 
may so express it, to feel by halves. The orator should be 
strongly impressed, which is generally the effect of a fine and 
exquisite sensibility, and not that transient and superiicial 
emotion which he excites in the greatest part of his audience. 
It is even impossible to affect the hearers in any great degree 
without being affected ourselves. In vain it will be objected, 
that many writers have had the art to inspire their readers with 
a passion for virtue, without being virtuous themselves, since 
it may be answered, that sentiments of virtue filled their minds 
at the time they were writing. They felt the inspiration strongly 
while they praised justice, generosity, or good-nature; but, 
unhappily for them, these passions might have been discon¬ 
tinued, when they laid down the pen. In vain will it be objected 
again, that we can move without being moved, as we can 
convince without being convinced. It is much easier to deceive 
our reason than ourselves: a trifling defect in reasoning may be 
overseen, and lead a man astray, for it requires reason and time 
to detect the falsehood; but our passions are not easily imposed 
upon,—our eyes, our ears, and every sense, are watchful to 
detect the imposture. 

No discourse can be eloquent that does not elevate the mind. 
Pathetic eloquence, it is true, has for its only object to affect; 
but I appeal to men of sensibility, whether their pathetic feelings 
are not accompanied with some degree of elevation. We may 
then call eloquence and sublimity the same thing, since it is 
impossible to be one without feeling the other. From hence it 
follows, that we may be eloquent in any language, since no 
language refuses to paint those sentiments with which we are 
thoroughly impressed. What is usually called sublimity of 
style, seems to be only an error. Eloquence is not in the words, 
but in the subject; and in great concerns, the more simply any¬ 
thing is expressed, it is generally the more sublime. True 
eloquence does not consist, as the rhetoricians assure us, in 
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saying great things in a sublime style, but in a simple style; 
for there is, properly speaking, no such thing as a sublime style; 
the sublimity lies only in the things; and when they are not so, 
the language may be turgid, affected, metaphorical,—but not 
affecting. 

What can be more simply expressed than the following extract 
from a celebrated preacher, and yet what was ever more sublime? 
Speaking of the small number of the elect, he breaks out thus 
among his audience:—‘Let me suppose that this was the last 
hour of us all—that the heavens were opening over our heads— 
that time was passed, and eternity begun—that Jesus Christ 
in all Ilis glory, that Man of Sorrows, in all His glory, appeared 
on the tribunal, and that we were assembled here to receive 
our final decree of life, or death eternal! Let me ask, impressed 
with terror like you, and not separating my lot from yours, 
but putting myself in the same situation in which we must all 
one day appear before God, our judge,—let me ask, if Jesus 
Christ should now appear to make that terrible separation of 
the just from the unjust, do you think the greatest number 
would be saved? Do you think the number of the elect would 
even be equal to that of the sinners? Do you think, if all our 
works were examined with justice, would He find ten just 
persons in this great assembly? Monsters of ingratitude! 
would He find one?* Such passages as these are sublime in 
every language. The expression may be less speaking, or more 
indistinct, but the greatness of the idea still remains. In a word, 
we may be eloquent in every language and in every style, since 
elocution is only an assistant, but not a constitutor of eloquence. 

Of what use, then, will it be said, are all the precepts given 
us upon this head, both by the ancients and modems ? I answer, 
that they cannot make us eloquent, but they will certainly 
prevent us from becoming ridiculous. They can seldom procure 
a single beauty, but they may banish a tliousand faults. The 
tme method of an orator is not to attempt always to move, 
always to affect, to be continually sublime, but at proper 
intervals to give rest both to his own and the passions of his 
audience. In these periods of relaxation, or of preparation 
rather, rules may teach him to avoid anything low, trivial, or 
disgusting. Thus criticism, properly speaking, is intended 
not to assist those parts which are sublime, but those which 
are naturally mean and humble, which are composed with cool¬ 
ness and caution, and where the orator rather endeavours not 
to offend than attempts to please. 
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I have hitherto insisted more strenuously on that eloquence 
which speaks to the passions, as it is a species of oratory almost 
unknown in England. At the bar it is quite discontinued, and 
I think with justice. In the senate it is used but sparingly, 
as the orator speaks to enlightened judges. But in the pulpit, 
in which the orator should chiefly address the vulgar, it seems 
strange that it should be entirely laid aside. 

The vulgar of England are, without exception, the most 
barbarous and the most unknowing of any in Europe. A great 
part of their ignorance may be chiefly ascribed to their teachers, 
who, with the most pretty gentlemanlike serenity, deliver their 
cool discourses, and address the reason of men who have never 
reasoned in all their lives. They are told of cause and effect, 
of beings self-existent, and the universal scale of beings. They 
are informed of the excellence of the Bangorian Controversy, 
and the absurdity of an intermediate state. The spruce preacher 
reads his lucubration without lifting his nose from the text, 
and never ventures to earn the shame of an enthusiast. 

By this means, though his audience feel not one word of all 
he says, he earns, however, among his acquaintance, the char¬ 
acter of a man of sense; among his acquaintance only, did I say? 
nay, even with his bishop. 

The polite of every country have several motives to induce 
them to a rectitude of action,—the love of virtue for its own sake, 
the shame of offending, and the desire of pleasing. The vulgar 
have one,—the enforcements of religion; and yet those who 
should push this motive home to their hearts, are basely found 
to desert their post. They speak to the squire, the philosopher, 
and the pedant; but the poor, those who really want instruction 
are left uninstructed. 

I have attended most of our pulpit orators, who, it must be 
owned, write extremely well upon the text they assume. To 
give them their due also, they read their sermons with elegance 
and propriety; but this goes but a very short way in true 
eloquence. The speaker must be moved. In this, in this 
alone, our English divines are deficient. Were they to speak 
to a few calm, dispassionate hearers, they certainly use the 
properest methods of address; but their audience is chiefly 
composed of the poor, who must be influenced by motives of 
reward and punishment, and whose only virtues lie in self- 
interest or fear. 

How, then, are such to be addressed ? Not by studied periods, 
or cold disquisitions; not by the labours of the head, but the 
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honest spontaneous dictates of the heart. Neither writing a 
sermon with regular periods, and all the harmony of elegant 
expression—neither reading it with emphasis, propriety, and 
deliberation — neither pleasing with metaphor, simile, or 
rhetorical fustian—neither arguing coolly, and untying con¬ 
sequences united in d priori, nor bundling up inductions <2 
posteriori —neither pedantic jargon, nor academical trifling, can 
persuade the poor. Writing a discourse coolly in the closet, 
then getting it by memory, and delivering it on Sundays, even 
that will not do. What then, is to be done? I know of no 
expedient to speak—to speak at once intelligibly and feelingly— 
except to understand the language: to be convinced of the truth 
of the object—to be perfectly acquainted with the subject in 
view—to prep>ossess yourself with a low opinion of your audience 
—and to do the rest extempore. By this means, strong expres¬ 
sions, new thoughts, rising passions, and the true declamatory 
style, will naturally ensue. 

Fine declamation does not consist in flowery periods, delicate 
allusions, or musical cadences, but in a plain, open, loose style, 
where the periods are long and obvious; where the same thought 
is often exhibited in several points of view: all this, strong sense, 
a good memory, and a small share of experience, will furnish 
to every orator; and without these, a clergyman may be called 
a fine preacher, a judicious preacher, and a man of sound sense; 
he may make his hearers admire his understanding, but will 
seldom enlighten theirs. 

When I think of the Methodist preachers among us, how 
seldom they are endued with common sense, and yet how often 
and how justly they aficet their hearers, I cannot avoid saying 
within myself, had these been bred gentlemen, and been endued 
with even the meanest share of understanding, what might 
they not effect 1 Did our bishops, who can add dignity to their 
expostulations, testify the same fervour, and entreat their hearers, 
as well as argue, what might not be the consequence! The 
vulgar, by which I mean the bulk of mankind, would then have 
a double motive to love religion; first, from seeing its professors 
honoured here, and next, from the consequences hereafter. At 
present the enthusiasms of the poor are opposed to law; did law 
conspire with their entliusiasms, we should not only be the 
happiest nation upon earth, but the wisest also. 

Enthusiasm in religion, which prevails only among the 
vulgar, should be the chief object of politics. A society of 
enthusiasts, governed by reason, among the great, is the most 
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indissoluble, the most virtuous, and the most efficient of its 
own decrees that can be imagined. Every country, possessed 
of any degree of strength, has had its enthusiasms, which ever 
serve as laws among the people. The Greeks had their Kalo- 
kagathia, the Romans their Amor Patrics, and we the truer and 
firmer bond of the Protestant Religion. The principle is the 
same in all: how much, then, is it the duty of those whom 
the law has appointed teachers of this religion, to enforce its 
obligations, and to raise those enthusiasms among people, by 
which alone political society can subsist? 

From eloquence, therefore, the morals of our people are to 
expect emendation; but how little can they be improved by men 
who get into the pulpit rather to show their parts than convince 
us of the truth of what they deliver; who are painfully.correct 
in their style, musical in their tones; where every sentiment, 
every expression, seems the result of meditation and deep study. 

Tillotson has been commended as the model of pulpit 
eloquence; thus far he should be imitated, where he generally 
strives to convince rather than to please; but to adopt his long, 
dry, and sometimes tedious discussions, which serve to amuse 
only divines, and are utterly neglected by the generality of 
mankind—to praise the intricacy of his periods, which are too 
long to be spoken—to continue his cool phlegmatic manner of 
enforcing every truth—is certainly erroneous. As I said before, 
the good preacher should adopt no model, write no sermons, 
study no periods; let him but understand his subject, the 
language he speaks, and be convinced of the truths he delivers. 
It is amazing to what heights eloquence of this kind may reach I 
This is that eloquence the ancients represented as lightning, 
bearing down every opposer; this the power which has turned 
whole assemblies into astonishment, admiration, and awe— 
that is described by the torrent, the flame, and every other 
instance of irresistible impetuosity. 

But to attempt such noble heights, belongs only to the truly 
great, or the truly good. To discard the lazy manner of reading 
sermons, or speaking sermons by rote; to set up singly against 
the opposition of men who are attached to their own errors, 
and to endeavour to be great, instead of being prudent, are 
qualities we seldom see united. A minister of the Church of 
England, who may be possessed of good sense, and some hopes 
of preferment, will seldom give up such substantial advantages 
for the empty pleasure of improving society. By his present 
method he is liked by his friends, admired by his dependants, 
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not displeasing to his bishopj he lives as well, eats and sleeps as 
well, as if a real orator, and an eager asserter of his mission; 
he will hardly, therefore, venture all this, to be called, perhaps, 
an enthusiast; nor will he depart from customs established by 
the brotherhood, when, by such a conduct, he only singles 
himself out for their contempt. 


Custom and Laws Compared 

What, say some, can give us a more contemptible idea of a 
large state, than to find it mostly governed by custom; to have 
few written laws, and no boundaries to mark the jurisdiction 
between the senate and people? Among the number who speak 
in this manner is the great Montesquieu, who asserts that every 
nation is free in proportion to the number of its written laws, 
and seems to hint at a despotic and arbitrary conduct in the 
present King of Prussia, who has abridged the laws of his country 
into a very short compass. 

As Tacitus and Montesquieu happen to differ in sentiment 
upon a subject of so much importance (for the Roman expressly 
asserts, that the state is generally vicious in proportion to the 
number of its laws), it will not be amiss to examine it a little 
more minutely, and see whether a state, which, like England, is 
burdened with a multiplicity of wTitten laws, or wliich, like 
Switzerland, Geneva, and some other republics, is governed by 
custom and the determination of the judge, is best. 

And to prove the superiority of custom to written law, we 
shall at least find history conspiring. Custom, or the traditional 
observance of the practice of their forefathers, was what directed 
the Romans, as well in their public as private determinations. 
Custom was appealed to in pronouncing sentence against 
a criminal, where part of the formulary was more majorum. 
So Sallust, speaking of the expulsion of Tarquin, says, muiaio 
morCy and not lege mutata; and Virgil, pacisque imponere morem. 
So that, in those times of the empire in which the people re* 
tained their liberty, they were governed by custom; when they 
sunk into oppression and tyranny, they were restrained by new 
laws, and the laws of tradition abolished. 

As getting the ancients on our side is half a victory, it will 
not be amiss to fortify the argument with an observation of 
Chrysostom’s—that ‘The enslaved are the fittest to be governed 
by laws, and free men by custom.’ Custom partakes of the 
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nature of parental injunction; it is kept by the people themselves, 
and observed with a willing obedience. The observance of it 
must, therefore, be a mark of freedom; and coming originally 
to a state from the reverenced founders of its liberty, will be an 
encouragement and assistance to it in the defence of that 
blessing: but a conquered people, a nation of slaves, must pre¬ 
tend to none of this freedom, or these happy distinctions; having, 
by degeneracy, lost all right to their brave forefathers’ free 
institutions, their masters will in policy take the forfeiture; 
and the fixing a conquest must be done by giving laws, which 
may every moment serve to remind the people enslaved of their 
conquerors: nothing being more dangerous than to trust a late 
subdued people with old customs, that presently upbraid their 
degeneracy, and provoke them to revolt. 

The wisdom of the Roman republic in their veneration for 
custom, and backwardness to introduce a new law, was perhaps 
the cause of their long continuance, and of the virtues of which 
they have set the world so many examples. But to show 
in what that wisdom consists, it may be proper to observe, that 
the benefits of new-written laws are merely confined to the 
consequences of their observance; but customary laws, keeping 
up a veneration for the founders, engage men in the imitation 
of their virtues as well as policy. To this may be ascribed the 
religious regard the Romans paid to their forefathers’ memory, 
and their adhering for so many ages to the practice of the same 
virtues; which nothing contributed more to efface than the 
introduction of a voluminous body of new laws over the neck 
of venerable custom. 

The simplicity, conciseness, and antiquity of custom, give 
an air of majesty and immutability that inspires awe and 
veneration; but new laws are too apt to be voluminous, per¬ 
plexed, and indeterminate; whence must necessarily arise 
neglect, contempt, and ignorance. 

As every human institution is subject to gross imperfections, 
so laws must necessarily be liable to the same inconveniences, 
and their defects soon discovered. Thus, through the weakness 
of one part, all the rest are liable to be brought into contempt. 
But such weaknesses in a custom, for very obvious reasons, 
evade an examination; besides, a friendly prejudice always 
stands up in their favour. 

But, let us suppose a new law to be perfectly equitable and 
necessary; yet, if the procurers of it have betrayed a conduct 
that confesses by-ends and private motives, the disgust to the 
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circumstances disposes us. unreasonably indeed, to an irrever¬ 
ence of the law itself: but we are indulgently blind to the most 
visible imperfections of an old custom. Though we perceive 
the defects ourselves, yet we remain persuaded that our wise 
forefathers had good reason for what they did; and though such 
motives no longer continue, the benefit will still go along with 
the observance, though we don’t know how. It is thus the 
Roman lawyers speak: ‘Non omnium quae a majoribus con- 
stituta sunt, ratio reddi potest, et ideo rationes eorum quae 
constituuntur inquiri non oportet, alioquin multa ex his quae 
certa sunt subvertuntur.’ 

Those laws which preserve to themselves the greatest love 
and observance, must needs be best; but custom, as it executes 
itself, must be necessarily superior to written laws, in this 
respect, which arc to be executed by another. Thus, nothing 
can be more certain than that numerous written laws are a sign 
of a degenerate community, and are frequently not the con¬ 
sequences of vicious morals in a state, but the causes. 

From hence we see how much greater benefit it would be to 
the state rather to abridge than increase its laws. We every 
day find them increasing; acts and reports, which may be 
termed the acts of judges, are every day becoming more 
voluminous, and loading the subject with new penalties. 

Laws ever increase in number and severity, until they at length 
are strained so tight as to break themselves. Such was the case 
of the latter empire, whose laws were at length become so strict, 
that the barbarous invaders did not bring servitude but liberty. 


Of the Pride and Luxury of the Middling Cl.\ss of People 

Of all the follies and absurdities which this great metropolis 
labours under, there is not one, I believe, at present appears in 
a more glaring and ridiculous light than the pride and luxury 
of the middling class of people. Their eager desire of being seen 
in a sphere fur above their capacities and circumstances, is 
daily—nay, hourly—instanced, by the prodigious numbers of 
mechanics who fiock to the races, and gaming-tables, brothels, 
and all public diversions this fashionable town aflords. 

You shall see a grocer or a tallow-chandler, sneak from behind 
the compter, clap on a laced coat and a bag, fly to the E. 0. 
table, throw away fifty pieces with some shaqflng man of quality, 
while his industrious wife is selling a pennyworth of sugar, or 
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a pound of candles, to support her fashionable spouse in his 
extravagances. 

I was led into this reflection by an odd adventure which 
happened to me the other day at Epsom races, w'here I went, 
not through any desire, I do assure you, of laying bets, or win¬ 
ning thousands, but at the earnest request of a friend, who had 
long indulged the curiosity of seeing the sport, very natural for 
an Englishman. When we had arrived at the course, and had 
taken several turns to observe the different objects that made 
up this whimsical group, a figure suddenly darted by us, mounted 
and dressed in all the elegance of those polite gentry who come 
to show you they have a little money, and rather than pay 
their just debts at home, generously come abroad to bestow 
it on gamblers and pickpockets. As I had not an opportunity 
of viewing his face till his return, I gently walked after him, 
and met him as he came back; when, to my no small surprise, 
I beheld in this gay Narcissus the visage of Jack Varnish, an 
humble vender of prints. Disgusted at the sight, I pulled my 
friend by the sleeve, pressed him to return home, telling him, 
all the way, that I was so enraged at the fellow’s impudence, 
I was resolved never to lay out another penny with him. 

And now, pray. Sir, let me beg of you to give this a place in 
your paper, that Mr. Varnish may understand he mistakes the 
thing quite, if he imagines horse-racing recommendable in a 
tradesman: and that he who is revelling every night in the arms 
of a common strumpet (though blessed with an indulgent wife) 
when he ought to be minding his business, will never thrive in 
this world. He will find himself soon mistaken, his finances 
decrease, his friends shun him, customers fall off, and himself 
thro\vn into a gaol. I would earnestly recommend this adage 
to every mechanic in London, ‘Keep your shop, and your shop 
will keep you.’ A strict observance of these words will, I am 
sure, in time gain them estates. Industry is the road to wealth, 
and honesty to happiness; and he who strenuously endeavours 
to pursue them both, may never fear the critic’s lash, or the sharp 
cries of penury and want. 

Sabinus and Olinda 

In a fair, rich, and flourishing country, whose cliffs are 
washed by the German Ocean, lived Sabinus, a youth formed 
by nature to make a conquest wherever he thought proper; but 
the constancy of his disposition fixed him only with Olinda. 
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He was, indeed, superior to her in fortune, but that defect on 
her side was so amply supplied by her merit, that none was 
thought more wortliy of his regards than she. He loved her, 
he was beloved by her; and in a short time, by joining hands 
publicly, they avowed the union of their hearts. But, alas! 
none, however fortunate, however happy, are exempt from the 
shafts of envy, and the malignant effects of ungoverned appetite. 
How unsafe, how detestable are they who have this fury for 
their guide! How certainly will it lead them from themselves, 
and plunge them in errors they would have shuddered at, even 
in apprehension. Ariana, a lady of many amiable qualities, 
very nearly allied to Sabinus, and highly esteemed by him, 
imagined herself slighted, and injuriously treated, since his 
marriage with Olinda. By uncautiously suflering this jealousy 
to corrode in her breast, she began to give a loose to passion; 
she forgot those many virtues for which she had been so long 
and so justly applauded. Causeless suspicion and mistaken 
resentment betrayed her into all the gloom of discontent; she 
sighed without ceasing; the happiness of others gave her in¬ 
tolerable pain; she thought of nothing but revenge. How 
unlike what she was,—the cheerful, the prudent, the com¬ 
passionate Ariana! 

She continually laboured to disturb an union so firmly, so 
affectionately founded, and planned every scheme which she 
thought most likely to disturb it. 

Fortune seemed willing to promote her unjust intentions: 
the circumstances of Sabinus had been long embarrassed by 
a tedious lawsuit, and the court determining the cause un¬ 
expectedly in favour of his opponent, it sunk his fortune to the 
lowest pitch of penury from the highest affluence. From the 
nearness of relationship, Sabinus expected from Ariana those 
assistances his present situation required; but she was insensible 
to all his entreaties, and the justice of every remonstrance, 
unless he first separated from Olinda, whom she regarded with 
detestation. Upon a compliance with her desires in tlus respect 
she promised her fortune, her interest, and her all, should be at 
his command. Sabinus was shocked at the proposal; he loved 
his wife with inexpressible tenderness, and refused those offers, 
with indignation, which were to be purdiased at so high a price. 
Ariana was no less displeased to find her offers rejected, and 
gave a loose to all that warmth which she had long endeavoured 
to suppress. Reproach generally produces recrimination; the 
quarrel rose to such a height, that Sabinus was marked for 
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destruction, and the very next day, upon the strength of an old 
family debt, he was sent to gaol, with none but Olinda to comfort 
him in his miseries. In this mansion of distress they lived 
together with resignation, and even with comfort. She pro¬ 
vided the frugal meal, and he read for her while employed in 
the little offices of domestic concern. Their fellow-prisoners 
admired their contentment, and whenever they had a desire of 
relaxing into mirth, and enjoying those little comforts that 
a prison affords, Sabinus and Olinda were sure to be of the party. 
Instead of reproaching each other for their mutual wretchedness, 
they both lightened it, by bearing each a share of the load 
imposed by Providence. Whenever Sabinus showed the least 
concern on his dear partner’s account, she conjured him by the 
love he bore her, by those tender ties which now united them 
for ever, not to discompose himself; that so long as his affection 
lasted, she defied all the ills of fortune, and eveiy loss of fame or 
friendship; that nothing could make her miserable but his 
seeming to want happiness; nothing pleased but his sympatliis- 
ing with her pleasure. A continuance in prison soon robbed 
them of the little they had left, and famine began to make its 
horrid appearance; yet still was neither found to murmur: 
they both looked upon their little boy, who, insensible of their 
or his own distress, was playing about the room, with inexpres¬ 
sible yet silent anguish, when a messenger came to inform 
them that Ariana was dead, and that her will, in favour of a 
very distant relation, who was now in another country, might 
easily be procured and burnt, in which case all her large fortune 
would revert to him, as being the next heir-at-law. 

A proposal of so base a nature filled our unhappy couple with 
horror; they ordered the messenger immediately out of the 
room, and, falling upon each other’s neck, indulged an agony of 
sorrow, for now even all hopes of relief were banished. The 
messenger who made the proposal, however, was only a spy 
sent by Ariana to sound the dispositions of a man she loved at 
once and persecuted. This lady, though warped by wrong 
passions, was naturally kind, judicious, and friendly. She 
found that all her attempts to shake the constancy or the 
integrity of Sabinus were ineffectual; she had therefore begun 
to reflect, and to wonder how she could so long and so un¬ 
provoked injure such uncommon fortitude and affection. 

She had, from the next room, herself heard the reception 
given to the messenger, and could not avoid feeling all the force 
of superior virtue: she therefore reassumed her former goodness 
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of heart; she came into the room with tears in her eyes, and 
acknowledged the severity of her former treatment, She 
bestowed her first care in providing them all the necessary 
supplies, and acknowledged them as the most deserving heirs 
of her fortune. From this moment, Sabinus enjoyed an un- 
internipted happiness with Olinda, and both were happy in 
the friendship and assistance of Ariana; who, dying soon after, 
left them in possession of a large estate, and, in her last moments, 
confessed that virtue was the only part of true glory; and that, 
however innocence may for a time be depressed, a steady 
perseverance will, in time, lead to a certain victory. 


No. VIII.—SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1759 

Of the Opera in England 

The rise and fall of our amusements pretty much resemble 
that of empire. They this day flourish without any visible 
cause for such vigour; the next they decay away without any 
reason that can be assigned for their downfall. Some years. 
ago, the Italian opera was the only fashionable amusement 
among our nobility. The managers of the playhouses dreaded 
it as a mortal enemy, and our very poets listed themselves in 
the opposition: at present the house seems deserted, the castrati 
sing to empty benches; even Prince Vologcso himself, a youth 
of great expectations, sings himself out of breath, and rattles 
his chain to no purpose. 

To say the truth, the opera, as it is conducted among us, is 
but a very humdrum amusement; in other countries the decora¬ 
tions are entirely magnificent, the singers all e.xcellent, and 
the burlettas, or interludes, quite entertaining; the best poets 
compose the words, and the best masters the music. But with 
us it is otherwise: the decorations are but trifling and cheap; 
the singers, Matei only excepted, but indifferent. Instead of 
interlude, we ha\-e those sorts of skipping dances, which are 
calculated for the galleries of the theatre. Every performer 
sings his favourite song, and the music is only a medley of old 
Italian airs, or some meagre modern capricio. 

When such is the case, it is not much to be wondered if the 
opera is pretty much neglected. The lower orders of people 
have neither taste nor fortune to relish such an entertainment; 
they would find more satisfaction in the ‘Roast Beef of Old 
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England' than in the finest closes of an eunuch; they sleep 
amidst all the agony of recitative. On the other hand, people 
of fortune or taste can hardly be pleased, where there is a 
visible poverty in the decorations, and an entire want of taste 
in the composition. 

Would it not surprise one, that when Metastasio is so well 
known in England, and so universally admired, the manager or 
the composer should have recourse to any other operas than 
those written by him? I might venture to say, that ‘written 
by Metastasio,’ put up in the bills of the day, would alone be 
sufficient to fill an house, since thus the admirers of sense as 
well as sound might find entertainment. 

The performers also should be entreated to sing only their 
parts, without clapping in any of their own favourite airs. 
I must own, that such songs are generally to me the most 
disagreeable in the world. Every singer generally chooses a 
favourite air, not from the excellency of the music, but from the 
difficulty; such songs are generally chosen as surprise rather 
than please, where the performer may show his compass, his 
breath, and his volubility. 

From hence proceed those unnatural startings, those un¬ 
musical closings, and shakes lengthened out to a painful con¬ 
tinuance; such, indeed, may show a voice, but it must give a 
truly delicate ear the utmost uneasiness. Such tricks are not 
music; neither Corelli nor Pergolesi ever permitted them, and 
they begin even to be discontinued in Italy, where they first 
had their rise. 

And, now I am upon the subject, our composers also should 
affect greater simplicity—let their bass cliff have all the variety 
they can give it,—let the body of the music (if I may so express 
it) be as various as they please; but let them avoid ornamenting 
a barren groundwork, let them not attempt, by flourishing, to 
cheat us of solid harmony. 

The works of Mr. Rameau are never heard without a surprising 
effect. I can attribute it only to this simplicity he everywhere 
observes, insomuch that some of his finest harmonies are often 
only octave and unison. This simple manner has greater powers 
than is generally imagined; and were not such a demonstration 
misplaced, I think, from the principles of music, it might be 
proved to be most agreeable. 

But to leave general reflection. With the present set of 
performers, the operas, if the conductor thinks proper, may be 
carried on with some success, since they have all some merit, 
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if not as actors, at least as singers. Signora Matei is at once 
both a perfect actress and a very fine singer. She is possessed 
of a fine sensibility in her manner, and seldom indulges those 
extravagant and unmusical flights of voice complained of before. 
Comacini, on the other hand, is a very indifferent actor—has 
a most unmeaning face—seems not to feel his part—is infected 
with a passion of showing his compass; but to recompense all 
these defects, his voice is melodious—he has vast compass, and 
great volubility—his swell and shake are perfectly fine, unless 
that he continues the latter too long. In short, whatever the 
defects of his action may be, they are amply recompensed by 
his excellency as a singer; nor can I avoid fancying that he might 
make a much greater figure in an oratorio than upon the stage. 

However, upon the whole, I know not whether ever operas 
can be kept up in England; they seem to be entirely exotic, and 
require the nicest management and care. Instead of this, the 
care of them is assigned to men unacquainted with the genius 
and disposition of the people they would amuse, and whose only 
motives are immediate gain. Whether a discontinuance of 
such entertainments would be more to the loss or the advantage 
of the nation, I will not take upon me to determine, since it 
is as much our interest to induce foreigners of taste among us 
on the one hand, as it is to discourage those trifling members 
of society who generally compose the operatical dramatis persona, 
on the other. 
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THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 

The numbers at the beginning of paragraphs refer to the pages. 

Text .—The text is based upon that of the third edition of 1774, 
the last with which Goldsmith can possibly have been concerned. 
Its title is as follows: The 1 Citizen of the World; | or | Letters | from 
a I Chinese Philosopher, | Residing in London, | to his | Friends in the 
East. I In Two Volumes . . . | London: | Printed for T. Caman, and 
F. Newbery, Junior, | at Number 65. in St. Paul’s Church Yard. | 
MDCCLXXIV. The first of the Chinese Letters appeared in John 
Newbery's Public Ledger for 24 January 1760. They came out about 
twice a week, but until the appearance of No. iv, the series ^ye^e not 
numbered. They were continued until 14 Au^st 1761, their forth¬ 
coming republication, revised and corrected, ‘in two volumes of the 
yls,x^z^. Spectator size.' being announced by a final note. They were 
eventually issued, 'Price 6s. bound' with a few additional letters, 
on Saturday, i May 1762. The publishers’ names differ in different 
copies, some having John Newbery only. The date of the second 
edition is not given by Goldsmith’s biographers; but an advertise¬ 
ment in Lloyd’s Evening Post, 5 May 1766. states that a French 
translation had then ‘gone through four Impressions.’ An edition 
appeared at Dublin in 1769. Then came the ’ third edition' as above. 

l^Jotes. —The notes are chiefly drawn from those prepared for 
the issue of the Citizen of the World in the ‘Temple Library' by 
Mr. Austin Dobson. For this edition various small changes have 
been made. 

3. Escobar. —Anthony Escobar y Mendoza, a famous Spanish 
Jesuit and casuist. 1589-1669. ‘Escobar sait un chemin de velours,’ 
says the burden of the ballade which La Fontaine wrote against him. 

3. Caramuel. —Joh. Caramuel de Lobkowitz, a Spanish contro- 
versalist, 1606-82. 

3. the same scale. —Goldsmith had published a ‘poetical scale’ on 
the same plan in the Literary Magazine for January 1758. 

5. final quotation. —From the Greek Anthology, i, 80. See also 
Notes and Queries, 16, vii, 98. In the Dublin edition of 1769 is 
added the following translation: 

‘Fortune and Hope adieu! I see my Port, 

Too long your dupe; be others now your Sport,' 

Which Percy adopted in his edition of 1801. With a popular Latin 
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■ Inveni portum. Spes et Fortuna, valete. 
bat me lusistis; ludite nunc alios ’ 

10. By every remove, etc.—Cf. The Traveller, I. lo: 

'And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.' 

Cibber has a like thought in the Comical Lovers. 1707 Act v 
I have seerr a lady.-Ci. Goldsmith's Double Transformaliorl. 

■ Jis true she dress'd with modem grace, 

Half naked at a ball or race; 

But when at home, at board or bed 
hive greasy night-caps wrapp'd herhead * 

^tween wh(t foU^mls**and^%hr'^ver™^tf/aF similarity 

Diff^rents Endroits d'Eurote' r»f a *u ^ ^ntabUs de 

Safntsbury's ^rrn;^ of 

givfus^riisroahSeil’ut/oTfcaSim"^ r“ 

Which amount to five li^ndred 

somewhat whimsical in the name Th^* distinguished bv 
forinstance. are diWded into th. AKK^ f of Bologna. 

Arcadi. Confusi. D^bbTori etc There"^^^^^^^ the Ausiosi. OcLi*. 
not published their transactions and ^ 
looked upon as the most famous man 
No. vr, ro November%T9 
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16. father Fudgi. —This name is obviously coined from Mr. 
Burchell’s immortal monosyllable {Vicar of IV^aAe^eW.^Everyman’s 
Library, pp. 56-8). See also Letter li, infra, p. 141. 

18. We have seventeen flat-bottomed boats. —During the Seven 
Years' War (see Letter xvii) invasion from France in this way was 
constantly expected. Cf. the last stanza of the once popular 
ballad of 'Captain [of Militia] Sir Dilberry Diddle’: 

‘He dreamt, Fame reports, that he cut all the throats 
Of the French as they landed in flat-bottomed boats.' 

and Letter cvii, p, 284 infra. 

18. Damien. — i.e. Robert-Fran9ois Damiens, a poor half-witted 
creature who was executed in March 1757, after horrible tortures, 
for attempting to assassinate Louis XV. An account of his trial 
was published at Paris in four volumes i2mo. This was sum¬ 
marized in the Monthly Review for July 1757, pp. 57-78, during 
the time of Goldsmith’s bondage to Grifl&'^s. Cf. also The Traveller, 
1 . 436. Damiens's deed and tragedy form an exceedingly graphic 
chapter in Augustus Sala's clever Strange Adventures of Captain 
Dangerous, 1863, iii, pp. 154-80. 

18. Wanted an usher to an academy. —Cf. The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Everyman’s Library, p. 116: and No. vi, 10November 1759 

(p. 397 infra), where Goldsmith is eloquent on the ills of Usherdom. 
He had himself been an usher in Dr. Milner's Academy at Peckham. 

18. Black and All Black. —A famous racer. ‘That famous horse 
Othello, alias Black and All Black' {New Foundling Hospital for Wit, 
1784, V. 269). 

18. the Padereen mare. —Another famous racer. 'There has been 
more money spent in the encouragement of the Padareen mare there 
[in Ireland] one season, than given in rewards to learned men since 
the times of Usher’ (Goldsmith to Daniel Hodsoa in December 1757, 
Prior’s Life, i, 248). 

18. born in Carrickfergus. —Apart from the obvious joke, it 
might be mentioned that Steele’s political opponents falsely accused 
him of being a native of Carrickfergus. 

23. the laws are cemented with blood. —Cf. Letter lxxx {infra, p. 
221}; and The Vicar of Wakefield, Everyman's Library, p. 175: 'Our 
possessions are paled up with new edicts every day, and hung 
round with gibbets to scare every invader.' The severity of the 
penal laws much exercised Goldsmith. See also Rambler, 20 April 
1751, and Lowdow, 1738, U. 238-44, for Johnson’s opinions on the 
same subject. 

30. When a tradesman dies. —Cf. The Good Natur'd Man, Act l: ‘We 
shall see something that will give us a good deal of pleasure. I 
promise you; old Ruggins, the curry-comb maker, lying in state; 
I'm told he makes a very handsome corpse.' Hogarth satirized 
this fashion in Plate vi of .^4 Harlot's Progress. 
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31. the employment of his whole life to deserve it ! —Cf. The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Everyman's Library, p. 7: 'I wrote a similar epitaph 
for my wife, though still living, in which I extolled her prudence, 
economy, and obedience till death. ... It admonished my wife of 
her duty to me. and my fidelity to her; it inspired her with a passion 
for fame, and constantly put her in mind of her end.' 

34. one Pope, is he there ? —Pope was buried at Twickenham, by 
his own desire, near his parents. 

34. they somewhat resemble the eunuchs.~Ci. M. Alexis Piron’s 
epitaph against the Abb6 Des Fontaines: 

'C'cst I’eunuque au milieu du s^rail; 

II n’y fait rien, et nuit k qui veut faire.’ 

37 - somethingness. —This version of je ne sais quoi is apparently 
coined by Goldsmith (Prof. Earle’s English Prose. 1890, p. 221). 

37. that Chinese temple.—Sir William Chambers's Designs for 
Chinese Buildings, 1757. had made pseudo-Chinese edifices fashion¬ 
able. Cf. The Cit's Country Box, 1757: 

‘The trav’ler with amazement sees 
A temple. Gothic, or Chinese. 

With many a bell, and tawdry rag on, 

And crested with a sprawling dragon,' etc. 

(Lloyd's Poetical IPorAs, 1774. i, 45.) 

40. the Pope. —Cf. Prior’s Alma, canto ii: 

‘Choose then, good Pope, at home to stay; 

Nor westward curious take thy way. 

Thy way unhappy shouldst thou take 
From Tyber's bank to Lcman-lakc; 

Thou art an aged priest no more. 

But a young flaring painted whore; 

Thy sex is lost: thy town is gone. 

No longer Rome, but Babylon. 

43. a very destructive u-ar.—The Seven Years' War 1756-63 
between France and England in North America. 

46. one perpetual a«as/owo5js.—This relic of Goldsmith's medical 
studies means a junction, or—in Johnsonese—an ' inosculation' of 
blood vessels. 

49. to find contentment.—Th\s tale was translated from the Chinese 
by P6re Dentrecollcs. a Jesuit missionary'. An abstract of the 
original is given in Davis’s Chinese. 1845. ii. 194-208. It was 
rendered fully m 1872 by Dr. Samuel Birch. 

52. Cardanus or Brunus.—Jerome Cardan. 1501-76 was an 
Italian physician; Brunus = Giordano Bruno. 1550-1600. 

52. citizens of the world.—This, is the first use bv Goldsmith of the 
tittle subsequently given to this correspondence. Bacon emolovs 
the phrase (Essay xiii): 'If a Man be Gracious and Courteous to 
Strangers, it shewes he is a Citizen of the World'-, and Southey refers 
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in The Doctor to a book called Ripley Revived by Eirenceus Philalethes, 
an Englishman styling himself Citizen of the World. See also Letter 
XXIII, infra, p. 62. 

52. Freron. —filie-Catherine Fr^ron (1719-76), editor of L'Annie 
LilUraire, begun 1754, and one of the principal writers in Le Journal 
Stranger. 

57. 1 have absolutely forgotten. —Probably he had partly in mind 
Home’s Douglas, which he had reviewed in the Monthly Review, 
May 1757. 

58. essaying an hundred obstacles. —Experiencing? Perhaps Gold¬ 
smith was thinking of the French essuyer. 

63. by levelling a pill at the part. —The reference is doubtless to the 
famous pill of Dr. Joshua Ward, which, says Fielding, ‘flies at 
once to the particular Part of the Body on which you desire to 
operate' {Tom Jones, Bk. viii, ch. ix). 

67. whose bulk is only. etc.—Cf. The Traveller, 1764, 1 . 144; 

' Its former strength was but plethoric ill.' 

68. a flourishing empire.—Ci. The Deserted Village. 1770, II. 265-8. 

71. my history. —Many Goldsmith family traits are recalled in 
this narrative. It is like the writer himself to make his ‘man in 
black’ say that he generally ‘dressed in brown' (p. 72, last par.). 

77. to boast of their former cruelty. —‘I was called the cruel Par- 
themssa.' says Mrs. Western in Tom Jones, Bk. xvii, ch. iv. 

81 he proceeded. —The first form of the verses that follow is in a 

letter written by Goldsmith to his brother Henry (Percy, Memoir, 
1801, pp. 53-9); appear in The Deserted 

Village, li. 227-36. 

81. Calvert's butt, and Parsons’ black champaign. —'British Bur¬ 
gundy,’ otherwise 'entire butt beer’ or porter. 

82. The royal game of goose. —See Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 
Bk. IV, ch. 2 (xxv). 

82 the twelve rules. —The well-known maxims ' found in the study 
of King Charles the First, of Blessed Memory,’ and common in 
Goldsmith’s day as a broadside. 

82. brave Prince William. —William Augustus, Duke of Cumber¬ 
land. 1721-65; probably a silhouette. 

82. a capby night.—Cf. The Deserted Village. 1770, 1 . 230: 

' A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.’ 

02 'the mountains.’— This is a parody of the cheap Orientalism 
of the eighteenth century. Cf. 'Mr. Tibs’ in Letter xxix, who 
‘throws off an eastern tale to perfection’ {supra, p. 80). 
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106. a man of the first quality. —Lawrence Shirley. Earl Ferrers, 
who was hanged at Tyburn. 5 May 1760. for the murder of his 
steward. 

107. a third time he was pardoned ! —Charles de Bourbon, Corate 
de Charolais (1700-60), is here referred to. 'Louis XV is reported 
to have told him when he came to solicit letters of grace for another 
wanton murder of a fellow-creature, that the pardon of whoever 
should kill the Count himself would be more readily granted' 
(Knight’s Annotator, 1840). 

108. Ranelagh. —Opened in May 1742, and by this time more 
popular than Vauxhall. 

108. a pair-royal of naturals. —A point in the game of basset. 

111. the race of their poets is extinct. —Gray, Beattie, and Churchill 
were the bards of 1760, and Goldsmith loved none of them. Smollett 
and Johnson had published no verse for years. 

112. Fancy restrained, etc.—Montaigne has a similar thought 
(cf. Florio’s Montaigne, Temple Classics, i, p. 204). Goldsmith 
had already used the idea in the Present State of Polite Learning. 
1759- P- *51 ■ ' Fancy, like a fountain, plays highest by diminishing 
the aperture.’ 

114. a brag party. —Brag was the popular game of cards at this 
dale. Cf. The Modern Fine Lady of Soame Jenyns: 

■ Breakfast and auctions wear the morn away, 

Each evening gives an opera or play; 

Then Brag's eternal joys all night remain. 

And kindly usher in the morn again.’ 

118. Poland >vas not divided until 1772. 

118. Voltaire did not die until May 1778. Goldsmitli had written 
his Memoirs {Lady’s Magazine, 1761). 

120. a tragedy. —' tragddie en cinq actes,’ 1718. 

120. of his sister. —Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth. V'oltaire’s 
correspondent and ally. The italics are in tlie original (see The 
Bee, No. 1. p. 343). 

125. a silken rope. —See note to p. 106 supra. Whether silken or 
not, the c.vecutioners fought for it (Walpole to Mann, 7 May 1760). 

126. between his toes. —Goldsmith had perhaps in mind Cornelius 
Ketel of Amsterdam, who, without the excuse of deformity, took to 
painting with his feet (Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting England, 
ch. vii). But M. Charles Felu, Artiste Peinire, of Antwerp, who died 
recently {St. James's Gazette, 7 February* iqoo), made many capable 
copies of the old masters in this way from necessity, as lie had no 
arms. There is an extremely interesting account of him in Paget’s 
Paradoxes and Puzzles, 1874, pp. 447-9. 

142. the review of reviews. —Goldsmith’s bookseller, it w'ill be seen, 
anticipated an enterprise of the present day. 

144. The door vjiisf either. — II faut qu'une porte soil ouverte ou 
ferm^e. 
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147. How often. —This letter is aimed at the earlier volumes of 
Tristram Shandy. Goldsmith, the critic of critics (Letter xx), 'has 
suddenly become his own dreadful example,' as the late Andrew 
Lang pointed out in a delightful paper ‘On an Inconsistency of 
Dr. Goldsmith’s' {Illustrated London News, 26 November 1892). 

149. Tom Durfey. —The 'facetious' and very popular author of 
Wit and Mirth: or, Pills to Purge Melancholy. ‘ I have . . . learned 
without book a song of Mr. Thomas D'Urfey's, who is your only poet 
of tolerable reputation in this country' (Pope to Henry Cromwell, 
10 April 1710). 

150. as those first retire. —A recollection of Reculer pour mieux 
sauter. 

151. Our pursuer. —According to Forster {Life of Goldsmith, 1871, 
i, 262) the original of this excellent character was supposed to be one 
Thornton, formerly an officer in the army. He has also a sort of 
resemblance to Count Tag in Coventry's Pompey the Little, 1751; 
and he is certainly a connection of Goldsmith's own Lofty in the 
Good Natur’d Man. 

157. once more be free. —'All the symptoms, which I have ever 
met with in history, previous to great changes and revolutions in 
government, now exist, and daily increase, in France. I am glad 
of it; the rest of Europe will be the quieter, and have time to recover' 
(Chesterfield’s Letters, ii, 332). This particular epistle is dated 
25 December 1753, although it was not published until 1774. 

159. A nobleman. —It was no doubt with a business eye to this 
prejudice in favour of authors of quality that Goldsmith’s subse¬ 
quent History of England, 1764, freely attributed to Lyttelton, 
Orrery and others, was put forward as 'a Series of Letters from a 
Nobleman to his Son.' 

160. a visitation dinner. —In connection with the clergy as here 
depicted, and particularly ‘Dr. Marrowfat’ {infra, p. 162), Forster 
{Life of Goldsmith, 1871,!, 256) recalls the real Dr. Warner, who figures 
throughout Selwyn's correspondence, and of whose comphant and 
claret-drinking career a sketch was given in Temple Bar for Decem¬ 
ber 1897. 

163. The soul subsides. —A couplet from Pope's Second Satire of 
the Second Book of Horace, 1737, U. 79, 80. 

166. I was born. —The ‘Miss S-d' of the footnote still remains 

unrevealed; but ‘Lady W-e* was perhaps Horace Walpole’s 

eccentric sister-in-law, Margaret Rolle, afterwards Countess of 
Orford, who lived much of an unworshipful life in Italy, and died 
at Pisa in 1781. 

169. From Lien Chi Altangi to Hingpo.—This letter was originally 
headed From the Same. ^ 

173. a modern character.—'H. Spilman, Esq.,’ has, apparently 
no place in the British Museum Catalogue, so that his manuscript 
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memoirs (if they ever existed) never attained the dignity of print. 
As Knight's Annotator says, Catherine's life is ‘rendered somewhat 

too romantic.’ 


177. a Milo or a Maximin. —Milo, or Milon, of Crotona, ^ 
Grecian athlete; Maximinus, a Roman Emperor, of whose strength 
extraordinary tales are told. 

178. our Yau, they had their Sesostris. — The Emperor Yao, to 
whom the intercalation of the calendar is attributed, lived about 
2300 B.c. So-.ostris or Rameses (circa 1300 b.c.) was a King of 

Egypt. 

182. these migrations.—Goldsmith was fond of this idea. He 
repeats it in another form, p. 200. 1- 3- Ead used it in a letter 

to his brother-in-law Hodson. In the Critical Review for June I 759 « 
he laughs at those professors whose ‘ whole lives passed away between 
the fireside and the easy-chair.’ and in the Vicar of Wakefield 
(Everyman’s Library, p. 2). he says 'all our adventures were by the 
fireside, and all our migrations from the blue bed to the brown.' 

187. man wants hut little.—\\\ acknowledged quotation from 
Young's Complaint, 17.43. Night iv. 9. Goldsmith also converted 
it into lines 31-2 of Edwin and Angelina (Vicar of Wakefield. Every¬ 
man's Library, p. 39). 

189. some accounts of those personages.- Rock (familiar to students 
of Hogarth). Franks, and Walker, were all well-known characters. 

■ In the journals of the day,' says Prior. ‘ Franks advertised in bills 
against Rock; "Be not Rocked into eternity by that vain and 
impudent pretender Dumpling Dick, who still lives at the gate of 
the inn where he was once porter.” To which Rock rejoined: If 
you would avoid destruction, avoid the Old Bailey: for there lives 
an old soldier discharged by the beat of drum, who has killed his 
thousands, but not in battle: his pills arc much more fatal than 
were his bullets.” ’ 


190. with his breast open. —Cf. Tatler, No. 246: 'There is a fat 
Fellow whom I have long remarked wearing his Breast open in the 
midst of Winter, out of an Affectation of Youth.’ 


192. a flat-bottomed boat. —Cf. p. i8 supra. 

192. the epidemic terror which now prevails. —During the summer 
months of 1760 hydrophobia was unusually prevalent; and in August 
orders were issued by the Lord Mayor to kill all stray dogs. The 
journals of the day abound in references to the subject, and oppor¬ 
tune Mr. John Newbery was promptly in the field with A Treatise of 
Canine Madness, by Dr. James of the Fever Powder, 

192. with boots and buff gloves. —‘Boots and thick gloves are 
thought such a preservative against the bites of mad dogs, that a 
person counted not less than forty people that he met so equipped, 
between Temple-Bar and St. Paul’s.—This may prove no bad 
preservative, tho' troublesome in hot weather’ (Lloyd’s Evening Post, 
August 1760), 
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193. gone down to be dipt in the salt water. —This, combined with 
other treatment, was a popular remedy in the pre-Pasteurian days. 
'By accounts from the several bathing places along our coasts, 
there have been more persons dipped on this account [i.e. bites 
from mad dogs] this summer, than has been known for any five 
years preceding ' [Lloyd's Evening Post, 30 July to i August 1760). 

194. smothered between two beds. —Suffocation and bleeding to 
death are said to have been resorted to in hopeless cases. Instances 
of each are reported in Lloyd's Evening Post for August 1760. 

194. one of the English poets .—Otw’ay, Venice Preserved, 1682, 
Act II, sc. ii. 

197. a garden. —Vauxhall, at this date the chief summer evening 
attraction of the middle-class London sight-seer. Most people, like 
the pawnbroker’s widow, made a point of visiting it once during 
the season. 

ig8. a natural aversion to the water. —The customar>' approach 
to the Gardens from the Middlesex side of the Thames, was by 
wherry to Vauxhall Stairs. 'The latter I like much the best,' 
says Lady Jane Coke, in 1751, speaking of Ranelagh and Vauxhall, 
'both from the place itself, and the going by water to it' [Letters, 
1899, 83); and Smollett, in 1770, makes the bolder spirits of Mr. 
Matthew Bramble's party in Humphrey Clinker take a wherry from 
Ranelagh Stairs. 

198. the last night. —The Vauxhall season lasted from May to 
August. The present Chinese Letter appeared in the Public Ledger 
for 2 September 1760. 

198. Crooked-lane, —like the Kent Street of the author’s Madame 
Blaize, must have been especially familiar to him, for he mentions 
it again in Act i of The Good Natur'd Man. It is a turning out of 
Cannon Street. 

199. the waterworks. —This was not, as might be supposed, the 
playing of fountains, but a 'moving picture,’ which, for a few 
minutes, included a genuine cascade. It is described in the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine for August 1765: ‘The exact appearance of water 
is seen flowing down a declivity; and, turning the wheel of the mill, 
it rises up in foam at the bottom, and then glides away.* 

199. she once praised the painting. —Hogarth, rather doubtfully, is 
credited with some of these. But probably the majority were by 
his friend, Frank Hayman. There was a picture, 'enlightened to 
the front with globes,’ at the back of each of the old supper-boxes 
in the Grove. 

201. with the horns. —The French horns, a special feature of the 
Vauxhall programme. Cf. Letter lv, p. 1^$ supra. 

201. the little encouragements given to matrimony. —This paper, 
which in the 'Contents' is entitled 'The Marriage Act censured,' is 
aimed at Lord Hardwicke’s measure of 26 Geo. II, c. 33 (1753). It 
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was said to be ill-drawn, and was, perhaps of necessity, unpopular, 
but it did away, inter alia, with the scandalous Fleet marriages. 

204. From Lien Chi to Fum //oam.—This was originally in¬ 
accurately addressed to Hingpo. 

205. 1 / I should judge.—Ci. The Good Matur'd Man, Act i, where 
Honeywood speaks much to this effect. 

215. Those of London.—See note. p. 9 supra. 

216. the birth-night.—i.e. the evening of the King’s birthday, when 
all the world appeared in new costumes. ’New clothes on the 
birthday were the fashion for all loyal people Swift mentions 
the custom several times. Walpole is constantly speaking of it. 
laughing at the practice, but having the very finest Rothes from 
Paris, nevertheless.' So says Thackeray, who goes on to quote the 
following from No. 3 of Henry Fielding's True Patriot (1745)- 
little girl entered my bed-chamber, and put an end to my dream by 
pulling open my eyes, and telling me that the tail(^ had just 

home my clothes for his Majesty's birthday (The Four Georges, 
1866, 96-97). See also infra, p. 261. 1 . i. 

217 a rigadoon.—M dance for two persons. 'This so enlivened 
me. that I led him by the hand into the next room where we danced 
a rigadoon together’ (Guardian, No. I 54 )- 

218. Upon their roads. —' On every hillock is a windmill, a crucifix, 
or a Virgin Mary dressed in flowers, and a sarcenet robe; one sees 
not many people or carriages on the road; now and then indeed you 
meet a strolling friar, a countryman with his great muff, or a woman 
riding astride on a little ass. with short petticoats, and a great ^^ead- 
(Iress of blue wool' (Gray’s Works, by Gosse. 1884.11, 18, 19) i^e 
date is 1739. 

218. riding without a side saddle. —Cf. extract above from Gray s 
Correspondence. 

219. her copper tail.—\.e. her train, probably trimmed by the 
copper, or ’St. Martin’s’ lace, for which, in Strype s time. Blow- 
bladder Street was famous. 


219. Two singing women. —Mrs. Vincent (Drury Lane) and Miss 
Brent (Covent Garden), who. at this time, divided the suffrages 
of the Town as Polly Peachum in the Beggar's Opera. (See also 
Letter Lxxxv, p. 234 infra ) 

220. One player shines. —Cf. The Vicar of Wakefield (Everyman s 
Library, p. 103)1 ’It is not the composition of the pi^e. but the 
number of starts and attitudes that may be introduced into it that 
elicits applause.’ 

224. dock their horses. —Voltaire referred to tliis when he said that 
the English cut off with the same scissors the heads of their kings 
and the tails of their horses. Richardson’s 'man of True Honour 
declined to fall in with this latter fashion. ‘His horses,' said Miss 
Harriet Byron, 'are not docked', their tails are only tied up when 
they are on the road’ (Grandison, Letter xxxvi). 
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228. Loctnan .—An Abyssinian philosopher, mentioned in the 
Koran. 

231. instruments of debauchery .—This was true of the literature 
which at this date constituted the staple material of the then recently 
established circulating libraries. ‘A man,' says the heroine's father 
in Colman's Polly Honeycombe. 1760. ‘ might as well turn his Daughter 
loose in Covent garden as trust the cultivation of her mind to A 
Circulating Library.’ Colman, in his Preface, gives a long list of 
these worthless works. Some editors have thought that the greater 
part of this letter was Goldsmith's own. But it is all in Du Halde’s 
great folio of 1735* 

232. of fortitude. —Cf. The Present State of Polite Learning, 1759, 
p. 142. 

233. the great Cervantes died of hunger .—Neither Mr. H. E. Watts 
nor Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly says anything of this, though the author 
of Don Quixote was undoubtedly poor. 

233. KaMge/as.—Claude Favre, baron de Vaugelas, 1585-1650. 

233. Cassander .—Francois Cassandre, d. 1698. 

233 no longer depend on the Great.—In 1760 'the noble patron’ 
was being supplanted by 'the public': and the day of subscription 
editions, such as those of Prior and Gay, was on the wane. Gold¬ 
smith himself was never indebted to assistance of this kind. His 
Polite Learning and Vicar were issued without dedications; 'The 
Traveller was inscribed to his brother, one of the ’inferior clergy’; 
and The Deserted Village and She Stoops to Conquer were tributes to 
Reynolds and Johnson, his personal friends. 

236 On seeing Mrs. * * This is generally included in Gold¬ 
smith’s poems. But it must be remembered that he gives it as a 
specimen of the inane panegyrical verses of his time. 

249. to blow the German Goldsmith evidently, like Mr. 

Richard Swiveller, regarded music as a specific for low spirits. 
In the Vicar of Wakefield (Everyman’s Library, p. 221). Squire 
Thornhill, when utterly discredited, devoted himself to ‘learning to 

blow the French horn.' 

249 the Ambusheer.—VrohMy the Man in Black means 'em¬ 
bouchure.' a term applied to the mouthing of wind instruments. 

250. cut paper.—Cutting paper was a popular eighteenth-century 
accomplishment. Mrs. Delany was a proficient in it, and Horace 
Walpole had some specimens of her mosaics at Strawberry Hill. 
There are others at the British Museum. Lady Burlington was also 
an adept in this art. 

261. after a reign of many years .—His Majesty King George the 
Second died on the morning of 25 October 1760, 'in the 77th year 
of his age. and the 34th of his reign; beloved, honoured, and re¬ 
gretted by his subjects for his eminent and royal virtues.' So spoke 
((in the London Gazette for 26 October 1760) the 'full [official] voice 
which circles round the grave.' 
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262 the grey undress frock.—The undress Court mourning formerly 
nrcscribed by the Lord Chamberlain was a ’dark grey frock ; the 
dress ' black cloth, without buttons on the sleeves and pockets, 
plain’ muslin or long lawn cravats and weepers shamoy shoes 
ind gloves, crape hat-bands, and black swords and buckles. The 
officers of the army were to wear red faced with black . the officers 
of the fleet ' blue faced with black.' 


268 may ! die.—{See also 'Sirike . . .’on same page.) Such 
asseverations as these of Mr. Tibbs are happily not essential m our 
day to the accurate presentment of humorous character. But— 
to judge by the novelists and essayists—excessive swearing must 
have been common in all classes of eighteenth-century life, both 
with men and women. 


27 S everything else but her /jouoMr.—Goldsmith may have had 
in mind Hogarth’s Lady's Last Stake, painted in 1759 for Lord 
Charlemont. and exhibited at Spring Gardens in May 1701. But 
references to this 'last stake* at cards are not uncommon in eigh¬ 
teenth-century literature (see World, ii December 1755). 


276. We long to die in that spot.—d. The Deserted Village, 1770. 

11. 95-6; . , 

■ I still had hopes, my long vexations pass d, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 


277. night This was the morning or dressing gown referred 

to supra p. 216. 1 . 23. ‘Mr. Trulliber.’ says Fielding . . . 'clothed 
himself in an old Night-Gouni. being the Dress in which he always 
saw his Company at home' {Joseph Andrews, vol. i. ch. xiv). Cf. 
also Prior's Malone, i860, p. .\io: 'He was sitting in his counting 
house in his night-gown.' 

277. Father Matthew.—’SlAtthew Ricci, an Italian Jesuit, went 
to China in 1583. but did not obtain an introduction to the Kmperor 
until 1601. His mathematical attainments secured him a footing 
at Court. 


279. the young King's coronation .—George II was not crowned 
until September 1761. so that this paper, which appeared in February 
1761, is anticipatory. 

280. Pageants, says Bacon, are pretty ^^^lat Bacon says isi 

■These Things are but Toyes. . . . But yet. since Princes will have 
such Things, it is better, they should be Graced with Elegancy, than 
Daubed with Cost’ (Essay xxxvii. 'Of Masques and Triumphs'). 

284. a herring subscription.—The British White Herring Fishciy 
Company of 1750. from which a mine of wealth was anticipated 
by speculators. Goldsmith had referred to it before in The Bee, 
No. VI, 10 November 1759 (seep. 405 tnfra): 'A few years ago the 
herring fishery employed all Grub-street; it was the topic in every 
cofTee-house, and the burden of eveiy ballad. We were to drag 
up oceans of gold from the bottom of the sea; we were to supply 
all Europe with herrings upon our own terms.’ 
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286. an imposture. —Humboldt did not think so. Gemelli was a 
Neapolitan whose Travels round the World were published in 1699- 
1700. It was the Jesuit missionaries who cast a doubt on their 

authenticity. 

292 Among the number.—Jacob Henriquez was a projector who 
advertised in the Public Ledger: Victor was Treasurer of Drury Lane 
Theatre; and Lockman, Secretary and Laureate of the Hernng 
Fishery (see note to p. 284, 1 . 3®)* Hogarth s Beer Street, I 75 ^» 
the fishwomen are represented singing one of Lockman's herring 
ballads, which had created a furore at Vauxhall Gardens. 


294 the settlers of the newest pattern. —Goldsmith, like Anstey. 
Walpole Smollett, Hogarth and others, seems to have joined in the 
popular attacks on the followers of Wesley and \Vhitefield, the last 
of which. Foote’s Minor, with its character of Mother Cole, had 
recently been produced at the Haymarket. As Knight’s A.nnotator 
well observes, he 'does not appear to have justly appreciated the 
moral regeneration which Methodism was producing amongst the 
poorer classes in England, and which at length stimulated the clergy, 
and roused them from their slumbering state to renewed zeal and 

usefulness.’ 

299. an author. —Clearly Charles Churchill of the Rosciad. It is 
doubtful whether the epigrams which follow at pp. 301 and 302 are 
by Goldsmith. The first had aready appeared in the Finite Ledger. 
The 'G. C. ’ and ‘R. L.' are George Colman and Churchills fnend. 


Robert Lloyd. 

^10 Kanin*.— Lucilio Vanini. an ItaUan priest, was burnt at 
Toulouse as an atheist in 1619. Voltaire contest the justice of his 
fate, in a paper which Goldsmith translated in The Bee. No. vi. 10 

November 1759- 

The clock just struck two .—This letter, which is reprinted, 
with some omissions, from The for 27 October ly), is 

there entitled, as in the ‘Contents' to this yolume A Cily Night- 
Piece’—a name no doubt suggested by the Night-Piece on Death 
of Parnell, whose life Goldsmith aftenvards wrote. 


311. Let me no longer waste, etc.—Cf. Parnell. 11 . i 4: 

• By the blue taper's trembling light. 

No more I waste the wakeful night, 
Intent with endless view to pore ^ 

The schoolmen and the sages o'er. 


311. The distant waMog.-Ct The Vicar of Wakefield (Eveiy- 

man’s Librarv P. 14^1. 'No sounds were heard but of the shnlUng 

cock, and the deep-mouthed watch-dog at hollow distance ; and The 
Deserted Village, \. 121: 

‘The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whispering wind. 

312. These poor shivering females. —Cf. The Deserted Village, 11. 

‘Are these thy serious thoughts I—Ah. turn tlune eyes 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 

*P9« 
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312. Perhaps, now lying.~Q.{. The Deserted Village, 11 . 331-2; 

■ Now lost to all: her friends, her virtue fled,^ 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head,' etc. 

315. The misfortunes of the great. —This essay is reprinted, with 
variations, from The British Magazine for June 1760. 

323. My long residence. —This paper, like Hogarth’s Five Days 
Peregrination, and Fielding’s Letter from a French Gentleman to his 
friend at Paris, is an obvious skit upon the trivialities of travellers. 

325. White Conduit Hoicse.—At Pentonville. 'Time was.’ says 
the Rev. Charles Jenner. 

' When graver citizens, in suits of brown 
Lined every dusty avenue to town. 

Or led the children and the loving spouse 
To spend two shillings at White Conduit House.' 

Goldsmith was well acquainted with the neighbourhood, and with 
this particular resort, once the scene of an embarrassing adventure, 
in which he figures forlornly as an entertainer without funds (see 
Forster's ‘Life,’ 1871, i, 264). 



THE BEE 

The numbers at the beginning of paragraphs refer to ike pages. 

Text.—The Bee originally appeared in threepenny weekly numbers 
from 6 October to 24 November 1759- It was issued in December 

as a duodecimo volume under the title, at 

the Most Interesting Subjects. The publisher was J. Wilkie, at 

the Bible in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The followng is ^ o^ 
‘Contents,’ those papers which have been omitted on the present 

occasion being wholly in italic type: 

[No. I.] Introduction. 

E*isram on a beautiful Youth struck blind with Lightning 
Imitated from the Spanish. [See Poems (Everyman s Library), 

p. 54.] 

Another. In the same Spirit. (Latin, not printed.) 

Remarks on our Theatres. 

The Story of Alcander and Septimius. Translated from a 
Byzantine Historian. 

A Letter from Mr Voltaire to M. D’Arget, of Lausanne. 
(Not printed.) 

A Letter from a Traveller. 

A short Account of the late Mr. Maupertuis. 


[No. 2.] On Dress. 

Some Particulars relating to Charles XII not commonly known. 
The Gift. To Iris, in Bow Street. Covent Garden. [See Poems 
(Everyman’s Library), p. 54 -] 

Happiness in a great Measure dependant upon Constitution. 
On our Theatres. 

A Letter from Mr Voltaire to M. Tiriot. {Not printed.) 

[No. 3.] On the Use of Language. 

The History of Hypasia. 

On Justice and Generosity. 

On Wit. By Mr Voltaire. (Not printed.) 

A Sonnet. [See Poems (Everyman's Library), p. 56-] 

Some Particulars relating to Father Freijo. 
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[No. 4.] Miscellaneous. 

A Flemish Tradition. 

The Sagacity of some Insects. 

The Characteristics of Greatness. 

A City Night-Piece. [See Citizen of the World, p, 311 supra.] 

An Elegy on that Glory of her Sex, Mrs. Mary Blaize. [See 
Poems {Everyman’s Library), p. 57.] 

[No. 5.] On Political Frugality. 

A Reverie. 

A Word or two on the late Farce, called High Life Below Stairs. 

On Unfortunate Merit. 

[No. 6.] On Education. 

On the Contradictions of the World. From Voltaire. {Not 
printed.) 

On the Instability of Worldly Grandeur. 

Some Account of the Academies of Italy. 

[No. 7.} Of Eloquence. 

Custom and Laws compared. 

Of the Pride and Luxury of the Middling Class of People. 
Sabinus and Olinda. 

The Sentiments of a Frenchman on the Temper of the English. 
{Not printed.) Copied with little alteration, from the Abbi Le 
Blanc’s Letters on the English and French Nations. Londem, 
1747. i. PP- 132-6- 

[No. 8 .] On Deceit and Falsehood. {Not printed.) Copied, with 
some variation, from The Humourist, yd ed. 1724. 

An Account of the Augustan Age of England. {Not printed — 
Goldsmith's authorship being somewhat doubtful.) 

Of the Opera in England. 

The above comprise all the papers included in the original 
' Contents ’ of The Bee of 1759. In the case of those papers reprinted 
in the Essays of 1766. the text here given (with the exception of 
that of the following Introduction) is the later one. (See notes to 
separate Essays.) 

331. Introduction. —This was afterwards included in the Essays, 
but while the other papers are printed from the later versions, it has 
been judged expedient to give this one as it appeared in No. 1 of 
The Bee. 

331. Vcutly low. — ‘Low,’ as opposed to ‘genteel,* was a popular 
form of eighteenth-century criticism, especially witli the would-be 
votaries of 'high life.’ Goldsmith had already touched upon the 
subject in the Present State of Polite Learning. 1759. pp. 154-5* 
'By the power of one single monosyllable, our critics have almost 
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got the victory over humour amongst us. Does the poet paint the 
absurdities of the vulgar; then he is low. does he exaggerate the 
features of folly, to render it more thoroughly ridiculous, he is then 
very low. In short, they have proscribed the comic or satyrical muse 
from every walk but high life, which, though abounding in fools as 
well as the humbler station, is by no means so fruitful in absurdity.^ 
'There’s nothing comes out but the most lowest stuff in nature, 
says Lady Blarney later in the Vicar {Ever>*man's Library, p. 57): 
and in 1768, the London Chronicle declared Goldsmith s own Bailiff 
Scene in the Good Natur’d Man to be ‘uncommonly low.' He was 
in good company, according to George Borrow. Homer himself has 
never yet entirely recovered from the injury he received by Lord 
Chesterfield’s remark, that the speeches of his heroes were frequently 
exceedingly low’ {Lavengro, ch. xli). 

332. a dab at an index. —i.e. an expert. ‘The Great Men them¬ 
selves, who are (to fetch a Phrase from School, a Place not im¬ 
properly mentioned on this Occasion) great Dabs at this kind of 
Facetiousness’ {Fielding’s Essay on Conversion, Miscellanies, 1743, 

i. P- 173)- 

332 Colonel Charteris. —An infamous profligate, satirized alike by 
Pope’s pen and Hogarth’s brush. He died in 1732: and Arbuthnot 
made him the subject of a scathing epitaph. 

332. Like the The motto of The Bee was from T.ucretius: 

‘ Floriferis ut Apes in saltibus omnia libant. 

Omnia Nos itidem.' 


332 a 6o«-mo/.—This sentence suggests the ‘Different longitude, 
different latitude’ of the dramatist T. W. Robertson See also 
Shakespeare on ‘a jest’s prosperity' {Love s Labour s Lost, Act v, 

sc. ii, 1. 871). 

333. four extraordinary pages of letterpress. —Goldsmith repeats 
tills jibe at the artless seductions of his contemporanes in a later 
paper (see p. 369): ' All this, together ivith four extraordinary pages 
of letterpress, a beautiful map of England, and two prints curiously 
coloured from nature, I fancied might touch their very souls (Bee, 
No. IV, Saturday, 27 October 1759)- 

333. sad stuff.—These were the words which, according to Mrs. 
Carter, the 'hne folks' applied to Fielding's Amelta (Letters, 3rd ed. 

1819, i, p. 368). 

333 Bayes, in the ‘ Rehearsal.—GoMsmith had probably in mind 
this passage from Act lil, sc. i of Buckingham s play : My Play i.s 
my Touch-stone. When a man tells me such a one is a person of 
parts; is he so. say I ? W^at do I do. but bnng him presently to sec 
this Play: If he likes it. I know what to think of him, if not. your 
most humble Servant. Sir. I ’ll no more of him upon ray word. I 
thank you^ {Arber^s reprint, i 869 » P* 73 )* 

334. Our theatres are now opened.—The Haymarket opened on the 
17th September ivith a Burletta entitled GalUgantus- Drury Lane 
on the 22nd with Farquhar's Recruiting Officer-, and Covent Garden 
on the 24th with the Miser (see note to p. 335 )* 
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t Thp firiib Street of fact is now Milton Street, 

tempra^ poems,’ acceding to Miss Burney, had never been there 
himself [Diary, i, p. 415)- 

334. ns n manager, so avaricious. was a common charge 
against Garrick (cf. Birkbeck Hill's Boswell. 1887, in. p. 70 - 

334. Palmer.—John Palmer, the Elder died in 
was an excellent Plume in Farquhar's Recruiting Officer, but a 

coxcomb on and off the Stage. ^ 

‘ Palmer! Oh! Palmer tops the janty part, 

says Churchill [Poems. 4th ed. 1769. >. 3 )- 

nqa Holland— Charles Holland died of smallpox in December 

1769^aged 36. Churchill accuses him in the Rosctad of 

a^servile copy of Garrick, some of whose favourite characters he 

played successfully. 

'I hate e'en Garrick thus at second hand. 

[Poems, 4th ed. 1769. i, p- i?-) 

334. 5 /jHf^r.-Edward, or more familiarly. Ned Shuter (^28-76). 
\vho\fterwards played Croaker in the Good 

Mr. Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer Garrick called him the 
greatest comic genius he had ever seen, and Dibdm sa>s he was 
'one of the best burletta singers in the world. 


335. Though it would be inexcusable. —This—technically known as 
'gagging'—was Shuter's worst fault: 

' SnuTER, who never car’d a single pin 
Whether he left out nonsense, or put in.’ 

(Churchill's Poems, 4th ed. 1769. i. p. 31) 

33 S. The Miser. — This w as a version by Henry Fielding of Molidre’s 

L'Avare, first produced in 1733. It entirely superseded the Ccylier 
essay of Shadwell {1671): and is recognized by French cntic^m 
as practically faithful to the original. On 24 September, shorty 
before the date of this paper, it had been played at Covent Garden 
with Shuter as Lovcgold, the English Harpagon. 

335. to pick up a pin .—The pin-picking is not referred to by 
Moli^re’s editors, but 'le jeu de la bougie’ w’as a tradition of the 
l''rench Stage. 

336. The 'Mock Doctor .'—This again. w*as Fielding's adaptation 
(1732) from Molifere of the Midecin malgri lui. It was played at 
Drury Lane on 25 September (w’hen Goldsmith probably saw’ it) 
and 5 October (the day preceding the date of this number of The 
Bee), with Yates and Mrs. Abington as the principal characters. 
Gregory and Dorcas. 

336. Riccoboni. —Riccoboni’s book w'as translated in 1741 under 
the title of An Historical and Critical Account of the Theatres of 
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Europe, etc. ... By the famous Lewis Riccoboni of the Italian 
Theatre at Paris. In his chapter on the English Theatre (pp. i6o- 
i8i) he says: 'The Architecture of their Play-house is beautiful and 
commodious. All the Pit is in Form of an Amphitheatre, where 
both Sexes sit promiscuously, which afford [sic] a very agreeable 
Sight. There is but one Row of Boxes, and above are two Galleries 
with Benches one above another, where People sit.' As an example 
■ to what an Exactness the English Comedians carry the Imitation 
of Nature,' he gives an account of an English actor of twenty six 
whom he had seen at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and who not only acted 
but looked the part of an old man to perfection. 

OHr little pages.—U. Pierre Grosley, who visited London in 
176s was much exercised by the little trainbearers {caudataires). 
who ran about the stage with the trains of the heroines. Addison 
fifty-four years before, had commented in the Spectator (i8 April 

1711) upon the same anomaly. 

^^6 dirty-shirted guards.—This is apparently a reference to the 
pair of sentinels whom it was the practice to station upon the 
stage during the performance of a play. In chap, lix of The 
Virginians, Thackeray makes one of thern moved to tears by Mrs. 
Woffington's acting of Lady Randolph in Home s tragedy of Douglas. 

,,7 the Wapping Landlady .—This is a character in a farce called 
The Humours^ Wapping. 1703. which, to the £a./:y 

Advertiser, was stiU being acted m 1744- A scene with a similar 
title, and probably from the same play, was painted by Fran 
Hayman for Vauxhall Gardens, and engraved by L. Truchy. 

,117 pining in the character of Jane Shore.-lt is not impossible 
that his reference is to Mrs. Pritchard, who acted this part as late as 
I7<i8 (2 November), although she was forty-seven, and by no ™eans 
slim ^ As to this last point cf. Churchill’s Rosctad {Poems, 4th ed. 

1769. i. P-39): . ^ 

•In Comedy—'Nay, there.' cries Critic, hold. 

Pritchard's for Comedy too fat and old. 

Who can, with patience, bear the gray coquette. 

Or force a laugh w'ith over-grown Julett. 

337. Aiean^ an^ S^oestfreretued 

o' ‘"0 o' 

1766 (No. II). 

340. A Letter from a Traveller.-Titns is thought to be fictitious, 
in spite of the head-note. 

World, p. 7 supra). 


444 NOTES 

342. Pierre-Louis-Moreau de Maupertuis, 1698- 

1759 (27 July)- 

343. if I remember right.—'des Astres' should be 'de la terre. 

343. Micromegas {the 'little great’), appeared in 1752. It is in 

the genre of Gulliver. 

343. On Dress.—This is reprinted in the Essays. No. XV; and is 
here reproduced from the edition of 1766. 

344, Sweeping /rains.—Goldsmith devotes a special letter in the 
Citizen of the World to this. See Letter lxxxi. pp. 223-5 

344. trollopees. —The trollopee, according to Fairholt {Costume in 
England, by Dillon. 1885. ii. p. 400). 3vas ’a loose flowing gown, 
sometimes gathered up behind and open in front, much worn as a 
morning dress by ladies about 1750.’ Cf. the Connoisseur for 
19 August 1756 (by William Cowper): ‘These were most woefully 
eclipsed by a burgess’s daughter, just come from London, who 
appeared in a Trolloppc or Slammerkin. with treble ruffles to the 
cuffs, pinked and gymped, and the sides of the petticoat drawn up 

in festoons.' 


344. her white negligie. —This also was a loose gown. Cf. the 
Early Diary of Frances Bumey, 1889, i, xlviii: . her Ladyship 

has Hought the silk for a Negligee for me, and a slip for Sukey (i 764). 


345. ^our monstrous muff. —See Hogarth’s Swearing a Child, 1735 • 
Hake's Progress, 1735, Pt. iv; and Taste in High Life, I 742 i for 
examples of men wearing muffs, in November 1766, my Lord of 
March and Huglen (the March of The Kirginiani) writes to George 
Selwyn at Paris: 'The muff you sent me by the Duke of Richmond 1 
like prodigiously; vastly better than if it had been tigr6, ox of any 
glaring colour; several are now making from it' (Jesses Selwyn, 
1843. ii, 71). 

346. the young doctor a big Doctors wore tye-wigs. 'A 

physician,' writes Fielding in 1732. 'can no more prescribe without 
a full wig, than without a fee’ (The Mock Doctor, sc. v). 


346. scrubs. —Mean-looking, or second-rate people. 'There was 
none at the confession but a set of poor scrubs of us. who could sin 
only in our wills' [Guardian, No. 65). 

346. lutestring trollopee. —For trollopee. see p. 344 supra. Lute¬ 
string, a corruption of lustring, was a ‘lustrous or bright silk much 
used in the last [eighteenth] century for ladies’ dresses, introduced 
into this country by the French refugees who fled here after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes' (Draper's Dictionary). 'Within 
my Memory the price of Lutestring is raised above two Pence in a 
Yard’ (Spectator, No. 21). 


346. hunters. —Rag-pickers. Cf. Low Life (1752), p. 5: 
with bits of Candles between their Fingers, and Baskets on tlieir 
Heads, rummaging the dirty Dunghills ... for Rags and Bones. . . . ’ 
Again, p. 16: ‘Great Trafficking among the Bunters in Rotten Row 
. . . for the Rags and Bones picked up that Morning.’ 
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04^7 White Conduit House (or Tea Gardens) was a popular 
subJrbL resort of the eighteenth-century middle classes. It stood 
until 1849 on the east side of Fenton Street, Pentonville^ of 

favourite haunt \vith Goldsmith, who mentions it in the Ci/uen 0/ 
the World (p 325 supra). From the old advertisernents. tea, suga . 
and milk wasM pfr head, so that; sixpenny^vorth' -presents the 
entire outlay of Mrs. Roundabout s marriageable daughters. 

347 my Lord Bantam’s Indian sheep.—Ci. Jhe 'bell-wether of 

Ba^nUm' in Citizen of the World (p. 224 supra). The Syrian and 
Egyptian sheep have often enormous fleshy tails which sometimes 

require to be supported. 

351. Happiness. etc.-This is reprinted in the Essays. No. III. 
and is here reproduced from the edition of 1766. 

cross l>urPoses.—An eighteenth-century game mentioned, but 
not^defined in %ccfa(or, No. 245. Incidentally, it was played 
before the isth century (Pepys 

petuated in the 19th century in slightly different guise. 

3Sr questions and commands .—This game, of which there is a 
description in Sydney’s Social Life in England. 1892, p. 392 . is also 
mentiLed in thl Vicar of Wakefield (Everyman's I^ibrary p. 54) See 
also Spectator. No. 245: and Lover. No. 13; I might have been a 
IGng at Questions and Commands.' 

351. Our old dairy maid.-Fegsy Golden icf Vicar of Wakefield 
(Everyman’s Library, p. 21); and Goldsmith s letter to his brother- 

in-law, Daniel Hodson. 27 December 1757. 

352. the famous Cardinal de 

ParHinal de Retz. 1614-79, a prominent instigator of the Fronde. 
Tj’ A/fAntnivp'i «iavs M St Tal (DicHonnaire Critique. 1872, 2nd ed., 
p^^iolar fo m ■ Is ^Ws LI plus curieu.. lesyius piquants. les 
meineSs qui se soient produits sxtr cette Spoque d intrigues de guerre 
sirieuse et folle. de malheurs publics dus d I ambition de quelques 

TJX 

ChesU^rfield embodie^a large 

and there is a translation in Ever,-man’s 

Library. 

354. Mademoiselle aaiVon.-Claire-Joseph-Hippolyte de Latude 

etherise Mile. Clairon (1723-1803)- ,Xn she 

'in the dawn of her reputation, and afterwards in ^765. when she 

retired from the stage, professed the greatest admiration for her 

talents, while Gibbon (Autobiographies. 1896, pp. 204, 262) speaks of 

her ‘consummate art.' 

the singing women at Sadler’s IFrHr.-Sadler;s Wells was even 
then a place of popular entertainment. Its chief smging women 
at this^ate (1759). according to the Public Advertiser, were Mrs. 

Dennis and Mrs. Edwards. 
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355, never to take notice ojthe audience. —Cf. Lloyd’s Actor {Works, 
1774, i, p. 18): 

‘ Divest yourself of hearers, if you can, 

And strive to speak, and be the very man. 

Why should the well-bred actor wish to know 
Who sits above to-night, or who below ?' 

355. Belvidera is the chief female character in Otway’s Venice 
Preserved, 1682. 

355. Mrs. Cibber, 1710-66, was Thomas Arne’s sister, and married 
Colley Cibber's reprobate son, Theophilus. As an actress, she had 
more sensibility than beauty: 

‘ In Cibber’s look commanding sorrows speak, 

And call the tear fast trick’ling down Tny cheek.’ 

(Lloyd’s Works, 1774. i, p. 18.) 

355. his shilling's worth. —This, at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
was the price of the second or ‘upper gallery,’ the chosen resort of 
all ‘ gentlemen’s gentlemen.’ The first Gallerj’ was two shillings: the 
I’it two, or three, shillings. 

355. I remember to have known. —This anecdote is told of Thomas 
Sheridan, father of R. B. Sheridan. Goldsmith had already referred 
to it in a letter to Mrs. Lawder (Jane Contarine), 15 August 1758. 

356. On the Use of Language. —This is reprinted in the Essays. No. 
V, and is here reproduced from the edition of 1766. 

356. the true use of speech. —This idea has been employed both 
before and after Goldsmith—after him, notably, by Voltaire. If 
it be necessary that he should have borrowed from a predecessor, he 
may have had in mind Young's Love of Fame, the Universal Passion. 
6th cd. 1763, Sat. ii, p. 39: 

’ Where nature’s end of language is declin’d, 

And men talk only to conceal the mind.’ 

He was certainly familiar with Young, whose poem first appeared 
in 1725-8. 

356. Seneca himself allows. —See Seneca De Beneficiis, Lib. n, 
cap. XV, xvi, and xvii.* 

356. Ovid finely compares. —Goldsmith had perhaps in view 
Tristia, Lib. ii, 83-6.^ 

359 - nicked the time. —i.e. just hit upon the time. ‘The just 
season of doing things must be nick’d and all accidents improved’ 
(L'Estrange in Johnson). 

359. fetches. —i.e. Artifices, stratagems, subterfuges. Cf. Hinfi- 
bras, Pt. II, canto iii, 11 . U07-10: 

' But Sidrophel, as full of Tricks 
As Rota'men of Politicks. 

Streight cast about to over-reach 
Th’ unwary Conqu’ror with a Fetch.' 

‘ The editor is indebted for these indications to the kindness of Mr. 
Sidney I. Irwin, M.A., of Clifton College. 
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Kent Street, now Tabard Street, extended in contemporary 
maps between the present New Kent Road and Blackman Street 
According to Strype, it was ‘ chiefly inhabited by Broom Men and 
Mumpers [Beggars].' Goldsmith, who mentions it m An Elegy^ 
Mrs. Mary Blaize [Poems, Everyman's Library, p. 57), was probably 
familiar ^vith this poor part of Southwark, as he had practised as 
‘a physician, in a humble way,' in the Bankside. 

^59 the Smyrna.—The Smyrna coffee-house was in Pall Mall, 
opposite Marlborough House, at the comer of Crown Court. Pnor 
and I came away at nine, and sat at the Smyrna till eleven receiving 
acquaintance' [Journal to Stella. 15 October 1710. Aitkens edn. 
1901, p. 42). At the Smyrna Thomson invited subscriptions for 

The Seasons. 


so. Dr. Cheyne.—This was Richardson's friend. Dr. George 
Chevne or Cheney, author of The English Malady (i.e. Hypochon¬ 
dria! 17 ^^. He was the eighteenth-century advocate/)ar 

of temperance and a vegetable diet. He died at Bath in April 1743, 
being then in his seventy-second year. 

Samson Gideon was a noted Jew Broker. He is mentioned 
in Selwyn's correspondence: ' I received a letter to-day [21 August 

1789I in such a hand as you never beheld, from Sir Sampson Gideon, 
now Sir S. Eardley, a name I never heard of before, to dme wUh him 
to-morrow at his house in Kent' [George Sdwyn. by E- 
1899. P- 253). Gideon's son became Baron Eardley of Spalding. 

360 The History of Hypatia is told in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
vol. VI. p. 14 (ch. xlvii) of Smith's edn. In 1853 Charles Kingsley 
based his well-known novel upon it. 

363. ‘Change Alley.—In CoTXxhih. 

housl ' I . . sometimes pass for a Jew in the Assembly of Stock- 

Jobbers at Jonathan's’ [Spectator. No. i). 

366. Father Freijo.—See Eiiquiry into tf^ Present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe. 1759. P- 65 - -^^bere 

errors,' that 'so finely exposes the monkish stupidity of the times, 
is referred to. 

367. Miscellaneous.-^. S. T. 0/ 

1894. xi, n.) finds in this paper an example of the turn of humour of 
Lucian's Nigrinus. where the writer ' pemiits a Inend to ridicule, 
with sufficient justice, his rhetorical apologies and long-winded 

preface.’ 

357. like Raleigh ... by burning my manuscript.—This is a 
referLce to the old, and now discredited story, “pied by Aubrey 
from Winstanley's English Worthies, 1660 to the eSect that Raleigh 
burned a second part of his History of the World because of the small 
success of the first instalment. 

368. hearken. O Posterity.—Goldsmith unlike ^^ny another, did 
not make this appeal in vain. Cf. his letter to Robert Bryanton, 

14 August 1758. 
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368. run the gantlope. —So properly spelled. Cf. Tom Jones, 
Bk. VII, ch. xi: 'Some said . . . that he deserved to run thegayxtlope 

368. only approve. —‘ For fools admire, but men of sense approve' 
(Pope's Essay on Criticsm, 1711, 1 . 391). 

369. the intended Bridge at Blackfriars. —Old Blackfriars Bridge 
was begun in 1760, and opened in 1769. 

369. four extraordinary pages. —See p. 332 supra. 

370. a mistake in the one. —Here Goldsmith, like Addison {some¬ 
times), makes 'the one’ correspond, not with the former, but with 
'the latter.’ And Johnson would not have permitted him to say 
'the one,’ which he regarded as 'Scotch' (Fanny Burney's Diary, 
1892, i. 38). 

370. the court of the King of Prussia. —The courts of the con¬ 
tinental sovereigns seem to have been a favourite wax-work ex¬ 
hibition, In Hogarth's Southwark Fair one of the announcements 
runs: 'The whole court of France is here.' 

374. about four years ago.- At the date of this paper, 27 October 
1759. Goldsmith was living at No. 12, Green-Arbour-Court, which 
extended from the upper end of the Old Bailey into Sea-coal Lane, 
on a site now absorbed by the Holborn Viaduct and Railway 
Station (see frontispiece to Vicar of Wakefield, Temple Classics). He 
had only been there since the end of 1758. so his 'about four years 
ago’ must have been a poetic licence, as was also, in all probability, 
the maid with her 'fatal broom' (1. 26 same page). 

375. / once put a wasp into the nest. —Bewick {Memoir, ed. 1887, 
p. 31) records a similar experiment. In Bewick’s case, however, the 
spider attacked the wasp, by whom it was immediately stung, and 
put to flight. 

376. hunger. —This paper, which was not reprinted in the Essays 
of 1765, affords a pleasant foretaste of the more fortunate pages of 
Animated Nature. It is necessary, however, to observe that it must 
he regarded as literature rather than accurate natural history. 

377. most replete.—Weve Goldsmith falls into one of the errors to 
which he refers. 

377. We shall perhaps never be able to discover the longitude. —The 
reward fixed by the Act of 1714 for tlie discovery of the longitude at 
sea was gained bv John Harrison of Foulby, near Pontefract (1693- 
1776). 

380. Misers are described. —See p. 364 supra. 

382. We are arrived at a perfect imitation of porcelain. 
manufacture of porcelain was established at Worcester in 1750. 
But porcelain had been made at Bow and Chelsea before 1698. 

384. garnishes, freedoms, etc.—Goldsmith probably refers here, 
not to the ‘garni.sh’ paid by prisoners to the gaol officials, etc., but 
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to the sums exacted upon entering a trade, e.g. the beuvenue 
(bienvenue) or 'footing' fee contributed to the printer's ‘chapel by 
a workman on taking up a fresh office {Life of Mr. Thomas Gent, 
Printer of York, 1832. p. 15). Goldsmith had himself been a cor¬ 
rector of the press under Samuel Richardson at Salisbury Court. 

384. In the towns and countries. —This is a useful eighteenth- 
century testimony to the cause of temperance. 

384. and other pests of society. —This is rather hard upon attorneys, 
against whom Goldsmith must have had some grudge. But so 
apparently had Johnson: 

'Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey' 

he sings in 11 . 15-16 of London. 

Goldsmith makes it the ‘failing’ of Hickey in Retaliation, 1 . 136, 
that he was a ‘special attorney.' 

385. an Economical Journal. —In the Citizen of the World, p. 142 
supra, the obscure philosopher of Green-Arbour-Court seems to 
anticipate the Review of Reviews. Here he clearly foresees the Board 
of Trade Journal. 

386. Virtus est medium. —This quotation is from Epp. i, 18, 1 . 9, 
thus paraphrased by Conington: 

' Between these faults 'tis virtue’s place to stand 
At distance from the extreme on either hand.' 


388. the word ’ Inspector’.~Th.\s was Mr. (or Sir) John Hill 
(1716-75). a voluminous scribbler and quack. Ke-wioteThe Inspector 
for the London Daily A dvertiser. 

389. dressed in /acc.—Hill was remarkable for the splendour of 
his costume. 


389. carrying nothing but a nosegay. —This is said to be an allusion 
to the fact that in 1759 Hill produced four works on botanical 
subjects. 


389. a rigadoon. —Presumably a rigadoon step (like Damia's in 
Tatler No. 34), for the rigadoon was a dance for two persons. (See 
note to p. 217 supra.) 

389. the person.—Pxoha.h\y Arthur Murphy, author of the Orphan 
of China, a tragedy based upon Voltaire and produced at Drury 
Lane, 21 April 1759. Goldsmith reviewed it in the Critical Review 
for May, 1759. 

389. somewhat . . . theatrical. —Murphy began as an actor at 
Covent Garden. He quitted the Stage for the Bar. 

389. utV/Mtf.—Goldsmith (in the Critical Review) thought Murphy 
had ‘perhaps too frequently mentioned the word virtue.* 

389. a very grave personage. —Samuel Johnson, whose acquain¬ 
tance Goldsmith had not yet made. 
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390. aKo(/»«r.—David Hume, whose History oj the House of Tudor 
appeared in 1758. 

390. a person.—Xohi^s Smollett, for whose British Magazine, 
perhaps on account of this very paper, Goldsmith presently began 
to write. 

390. Segrais. —Jean Regnault de Scgrais. 1624-1701. 

391. to hear the conversation on the way. —This paper, in the 
original, is marked 'To be continued.' But it was never resumed. 

391. High Life below Stairs. —This was by the Rev. James 
Townley of Merchant Taylors’ School. It was produced 31 October 
* 759 . three days before the appearance of No. v of The Bee. 

391. my Lord Duke and Sir Harry. —Palmer (see p. 9 supra) 
played the Duke’s servant; King, Sir Harry’s servant. 

392. Mrs. Clive took the part of Kitty. Goldsmith seems to have 
admired her as much as Fielding. 'Mrs. Clive in her Walk on the 
Stage is the greatest Actress the World ever saw; and if as many 
really understood true Humour as pretend to understand it, she 
would have nothing to wish, but that the House [Drury Lane] was 
six times as large as it is’ {Covent Garden Journal, 8 February 1752). 

392. the subordinate ranks of people. —According to Genest's 
Account of the English Stage, iv, 677, the footmen at Edinburgh 
raised a riot on the second night, and had to be expelled from the 
theatre. 

393. painters and sculptors.— ‘sculptors,’ Goldsmith here 
plainly means 'engravers.' Johnson uses ‘sculptures' for ‘en¬ 
gravings' in his letter to the librarian of Buckingham House (Hill’s 
Johnson's Letters, 1892, i, 145). 

394. Caravaggio. —The painter here referred to was no doubt 
Michelangelo Merisi, or Amcrighi, called from his birthplace near 
Bergamo. Caravaggio (1569-1609). The accounts of his death do 
not coincide with that here given. 

395. On Education. —This is reprinted in the Essays. No. vn, and 
is here reproduced from the edition of 1766, where the following note 
is prefixed to it: ‘N.B. This treatise was published before Rous¬ 
seau’s Emilius; if there be a similitude in any one instance, it is 
hoped the author of the present essay w’ill not be deemed a plagiarist.' 
Rousseau’s ]£mile: ou, de V^ducation appeared in 1762. 

397. the usher. —Cf. chap, xx of the Vicar of Wakefield (Every¬ 
man’s Library), pp. 116-7. Goldsmith himself had been an usher 
at Dr. Milner’s academy at Peckham. 

399. misers. —Cf. pp. 364 and 380. Goldsmith seems to have had 
a kindness for misers. 

399. Instead ... of romances. —This sentence (down to ’possessed 
of’), without actually mentioning names, seems to prefer the method 
of Richardson and Hogarth before that of Fielding. 
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401. There has of late a gentleman appeared. —Thomas Sheridan, 
father of the dramatist, who was. at this date, delivering a Course 
of Lectures on Elocution and the English Language. 

403. On the Instability, etc.—This is reprinted in the Essa>'s, 
No. VIII, and is here reproduced from the edition of 1766. 

404. the late Duke of Marlborough. —Charles Spencer, third Duke 
of Marlborough, who died of a fever, 20 October 1758, at Munster in 
Westphalia. 

404. A Chinese . . . once took it into his head to travel into Europe. — 
This shows that the idea which prompted the Citizen of the World 
was already a familiar one with Goldsmith. 

405. an undiscovered property in the polype. —Perhaps a reference 
to the paper published by the Royal Society on the Fresh Water 
Polypus which Fielding ridiculed in vol. i of his Miscellanies. 
1743, p. 253 ['The Terrestrial Chrysipus’). 

405. the herring fishery employed all Grub-Street. —The British 
White Herring Fishery Company was instituted in 1750, and under 
its protection herrings became very plentiful. Its secretary and 
laureate was one John Lockman, knowm popularly as the ‘Herring 
Poet.* In Hogarth's Beer Street, 1751, the fisherwomen are shown 
singing one of Lockman's latest ballads on this theme, which had 
created a furore at Vauxhall Gardens. The 'Herring Poet’ was an 
industrious translator from the French; and gained some reputation 
with that nation for a version of the Henriade, a subject afterwards 
essayed by Goldsmith’s friend. Ned Purdon. For vol. i of another 
of Lockman's translations, the Ahh 6 de St. Fontaine's Travels of 
Mr. John Gulliver, 1731, Hogarth, who seems to have been intimate 
with the translator, executed a frontispiece. (See also Citizen of the 
World, pp. 284 and 292 supra.) 

406. Cicalata Accademica.^'Cica.\a.ta.' means 'chatter.' Gold¬ 
smith may have mistaken the meaning, though in a sense ‘tickling 
could be quite justly applied to the indiscriminate and rather 
superficial treatment that is accorded to a host of varied subjects 
in certain literary societies. 

408. What we clearly conceive.—See Boileau, L‘Art Poitique, 
Chant I: 

'Ce que Ton con9oit bien s'^nonce clairement, 

Et les mots pour le dire arrivent ais6ment.' 

410. a celebrated preacher. —Jean-Baptiste Massillon, Bishop of 
Clermont, 1663-1742. Much of what follows on preaching was 
more or less advocated in No. xvii of the Essays of 1765 and 1766. 

411. the Bangorian Controversy. —Arose out of a sermon preached 
before George I (31 March 1717) by Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop 
of Bangor, upon John xviii 36: ‘My kingdom is not of this world'; 
in which he argued that Christ had not delegated his powers to any 
ecclesiastical authorities. It was printed by royal command, and 
gave rise to a storm of clerical pamphlets. 
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414. the present King of Prussia. —In the so-called Code Fridiryque. 
Napoleon did the same in the Code Napolion. 

416. the E. 0 . table. —‘E. O. ’ was another name for roulette. E 
and O being the letters on the bands or rings. There is an early and 
well-known caricature by Rowlandson entitled 'E. O.; or. the 
Fashionable Vowels’ (28 October 1781). 

420. Prince Vologeso .—This was the character taken by Cornacini 
at the Hayraarket in the opera of Vologeso. 

421. ^^r. Rameau .—Jean-Philippe Rameau, 1683-1764. 

421. The famous Italian songstress. Colomba Mattel. 

' The Mattci {I assure you) is much improved by his [Elisi’s] example, 
and by her great success this winter’ (Gray to Mason, 22 January 
1761). See also p. 420. 


422, Cornacini. See note to page 420. 
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